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Editorial Comment 


In this issue of the Journal, we present an article by Dr. Lorne 
Downey who is the Director of the Alberta Human Resources Research 
Council. He states that the purpose of the HRRC is “to inform the 
process of social policy development.” The Council is unique in its 
multi-disciplinary focus. Its research projects are to be broadly based 
in several theoretical disciplines, including education. 


Maguire discusses various kinds of objectives and their relationship 
to levels of decision-making. He urges an examination of both implicit 
and explicit objectives in any curriculum evaluation.. He states that 
mere labelling of the interval between the information used to 
make a decision and the decision itself will not lead to an understanding 
of the cognitive sequence involved in the decision-making process. He 
discusses the validity of mathematical models for the investigation of 
decision-making. His methodology also includes models for approaching 
a reconciliation of conflicts in interpretation of objectives and in the 
relative emphasis on objectives when they are combined to form the 
basis of instructional units. 


Evanechko and Armstrong report an investigation into the “meaning 
of meaning.” The study is based on meaning as a representational 
mediation process. An instrument using the Semantic Differential was 
developed to investigate whether or not children’s perception of reality 
is influenced by the context in which a word is examined. Both the 
method of investigating and the findings make a significant contribution 
to research in this area. 


Peters and Rubin present the results of three studies of conservation 
of number in young children. One dimension in the study is variation 
in transformations. The second is variation in the materials to provide 
cues to highlight the relevant or irrelevant dimensions of the conserva- 
tion task. They find that variations in transformations seem to have no 
effect on the subject’s performance, but that cued materials seem to 
have a differential effect over subjects. 


Pierce discusses the need to understand the ecology of a community 
in making educational decisions such as the location and size of schools. 
She describes how the data were collected and how they might be used 
in school and community administration. 
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The Director of the Human Resources Research 
Council of Alberta describes the origins and 
background of the Council, the conceptual 

system on which it is based, the organization 

and development of its research capability, and 
its initial research program. 


L. W. DOWNEY 


Human Resources Research Council of Alberta 


The Human Resources Research Council 
of Alberta: Some Policies, 
Plans and Perspectives 


Underlying Alberta’s recently published White Paper on Human Re- 
sources Development is the implicit assumption that only through the 
fullest development and conservation of its human resources can a 
society hope to achieve greatness. 


That assumption has imposed upon policy-makers and all the in- 
stitutions of our society responsibilities and prospects for change such as 
few of them have ever before contemplated. Indeed, it must now be 
asked: in light of this newly espoused goal, and in light of on-going 
events, is it possible that certain social policies and programs may have 
become obsolete or inadequate? If so, how should these be changed to 
keep pace with evolving aspirations and conditions? What are the 
implications of impending policy and program changes for the existing 
institutions of society? Which of them may be in need of renovation? 
Which of abolition? And what new institutions may be reqiured? 


These are questions of considerable magnitude and far-reaching 
implications. What is clearly needed to deal with them rationally is a 
base of knowledge quite in excess of anything now available. 


To spearhead and assist in the development of just such a base of 
knowledge-production activities with knowledge-application activities 
raison d’étre is to inform the process of social policy development. 


Now that this research organization has been formally launched, 
certain questions might be posed: What progress has been made to date? 
What form or structure has the organization taken? What are its re- 
search priorities? What research strategies have been adopted? How 
is H.R.R.C. likely to complement the research capability of the province? 
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Or, indeed, of the nation? And, finally, how does it propose to link 
knowledge-production activities with knowledge-application activities 
in such a way as to make the informing of social policy development a 
continuous process? 

The purpose of this paper is to deal in a very preliminary and 
tentative way with such questions of policy and procedure. Before I 
proceed, however, let me provide something of an historical perspective. 


Origins and Background of H.R.R.C. 

Premier E. C. Manning’s White Paper on Human Resources Develop- 
ment was tabled in the Alberta Legislature in 1967. In the paper, he 
declared the intention of his government “to make human resources 
development a supreme provincial concern” and to create such new 
institutions as might be required to pursue this intention with vigor. 

The same year, the Legislature adopted An Act to Establish the 
Alberta Human Resources Research Council—a quasi-nongovernmental 
agency whose function it would be “to undertake educational, social, 
economic and other research relating to and affecting the development 
and conservation of human resources in Alberta.” 

By January, 1968, a Council (a governing board representative of 
government, the academic community, and other sectors of society) 
had been appointed, as had a director-designate, who was to become the 
chief executive officer of the Council, effective the following May. 

The inaugural meeting of the Human Resources Research Council 
was held in January, 1968; the first major policy meeting was held in 
June of the same year. 

By early autumn a small, interdisciplinary staff of planners had 
been assembled and the process of translating the Council’s goals and 
objectives into research programs and strategies began. 

Though the planning period was too brief to include much by way of 
pre-planning research, an attempt was made, nevertheless, to impose 
some rigor and system upon the process. <A five-phase (or more 
accurately, a five-task-area) planning process was conceived and used 
as a guide to activities. 

Phase one was an attempt to lay firm hold of the mandate. This 
involved a careful analysis of the White Paper and the Act, an attempt 
to conceptualize the research domain, and the establishment of general 
objectives. 

Phase two involved the development of a bank of ideas. This task 
was approached in two ways: first, by gathering (from a large number 
of individuals and groups) perceptions of emerging or persistent prob- 
lems in society and suggestions as to how these might be researched; and 


second, by developing conceptual models which spawned ideas or re- 
searchable questions. 
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Phase three was an attempt to order problems and ideas and to 
impose various kinds of perspectives and limitations. Included here were 
studies of research programs under way elsewhere, attempts to identify 
gaps in knowledge and gaps between knowledge and practice, and efforts 
to specify aims and priorities. 

Phase four was devoted to the description of the various program 
areas and the specific projects to be included in each. 

Phase five, the implementation phase, which is now in progress, 
involves the design of projects and the mustering of a staff capability 
(hired, seconded, commissioned or whatever) to complete the various 
projects. 

This planning process resulted, in January 1969, in the publication 
of a Prospectus, which has now become the blueprint for the initial 
activities of Council. 


Development of the Conceptual System! 


The concept, “human resources research,” is itself a complex one. 
Add to it certain other features of H.R.R.C.’s mandate (to inform social 
policy, to move research into development, to push development into 
practice, etc.) and the task of mapping the research terrain assumes 
staggering proportions. 

A series of approaches were adopted and a corresponding series of 
conceptual frameworks were considered: 


The Task Area Approach 

When the architects of the human resources legislation attempted 
to fix the general objects of the research agency, they did so in response 
to the question: what kinds of research and development tasks ought 
to be undertaken? 

Through this approach, they were able to envision a series of loosely 
defined task areas: (a) the conduct of fundamental research, designed 
to fill gaps in available knowledge; (b) the collection and codification 
of available knowledge, in a form useful to policy-makers and practi- 
tioners; (c) the development of plans, materials and inventions, for use 
by practitioners; (d) the initiation and direction of processes of change; 
(e) the support and encouragement of training for prospective re- 
searchers and developers; and (f) the dissemination of information to all 
citizens. 

Though this view of the role of the research organization is a widely 
accepted one, indeed, the one that has guided the development of most 
modern research agencies, it was considered, nevertheless, too diffuse to 

1 Some of the material for this section was taken from Francis S. Chase, ‘“‘The Human 


Resources Research Council: Some Perspectives” (mimeo), and A. M. Decore, Or- 
ganizing for Research: A Systems Approach” (mimeo). 
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provide the thrust required by a mission-oriented agency, too frag- 
mentary to suggest an acceptable organizational model, and too vague 
to provide a perspective on the research domain itself. 


The Domains of Knowledge Approach 

Traditionally, when scholars have attempted to order the world, 
they have done so in response to the question: what is the nature of the 
phenomena under study and what are the appropriate strategies of 
inquiry for the various sets of phenomena? This approach has resulted 
in the sort of division of research labour which has characterized the 
university, and had led to the emergence of the various academic 
disciplines—sociology, psychology, economics, and so on. 


Though this view of the research domain is appealing to most 
academics and researchers, it was not considered appropriate for an 
organization such as H.R.R.C.—for it does not take account of the 
interconnectivity of subject matter as it applies to specific human prob- 
lems. Furthermore, such an approach was thought likely to lead to an 
undue emphasis upon so-called basic research, to the exclusion of 
development-inspired and problem or policy-oriented studies—and, in 
time, to an effort to duplicate the university’s research role. 


The Social Services Approach 


Another approach, the one normally espoused by policy-makers and 
governments, is to ask: what are the major areas of social service and 
how might each area be served by research? This approach typically 
results in the creation of miniature research agencies, each of which is 
concerned with the problems peculiar to a specific department—health, 
education, welfare, youth, and so on. 


Though such a view of the research responsibilities of H.R.R.C. 
would appeal to many (particularly policy-makers and practitioners), it 
is one that inevitably results in yet another kind of fragmentation of 
effort. Human problems tend to be multi-faceted. A problem which 
manifests itself in education, for example, is as likely to have its roots in 
health or poverty as it is to be a purely educational issue. 


The Utilitarian Approach 


This perspective, the one frequently used to type social policy 
research organizations, has developed in response to the question: for 
what specific purposes are various researcheres likely to be undertaken? 
What are seen as the targets and anticipated outcomes? 


Two major types have been identified: (a) policy- and planning- 


oriented reseaches, and (b) practice- and development-oriented re- 
searches. 
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The former refers to research activities to be undertaken for the 
express purpose of gleaning knowledge to be used as the basis for 
recommending policy change; the latter refers to studies to be under- 
taken for the purpose either of filling gaps in the knowledge which is 
basic to practice or of bridging the gap between the knowledge available 
and the knowledge used in various fields of endeavor. Recent royal 
commission studies of education, of bilingualism and_biculturalism, 
and of penology are excellent examples of the former. The research 
and development activities of the R. and D. Centres and the Regional 
Laboratories in the U.S.A. are, for the most part, illustrations of the 
latter. 

Though this simple polarization of the mandate of H.R.R.C. also 
proved useful, and although it permeated much of «the subsequent 
planning, it was soon found to have serious shortcomings. It was 
suggestive, for example, of a sharp and unreal separation between policy 
and practice; it implied an overly dependent relationship between the 
research agency and the process of day-to-day policy-making and prac- 
tice; and it did not take account of a host of research activities which 
fall in neither or both divisions. 


An Eclectic Approach 

The rationale or conceptual framework which finally emerged incor- 
porated some features of all of the above approaches. In this perspective, 
however, the forms of levels of research, the anticipated starting points 
of various research endeavors, rather than the substance, the discipline 
or the purpose, became the organizing principle. 

Four major research forms were envisioned: (a) operations studies 
—including a host of preliminary feasibility studies which might be 
undertaken to inform the process of goal-setting and planning in the 
research organization itself; (b) -base-line studies—including various 
kinds of social stock-taking or descriptions, evaluations of existing social 
programs and institutions, and codifications of accumulating knowledge 
and emerging practice; (c) research and development activities—in- 
cluding theoretical, experimental and empirical studies, invention and 
development activities, and demonstration and field testing; and (d) 
policy-informing activities—including traditional dissemination activities 
and specific policy- and planning-based activities. (These forms are 
summarized in Figure 1). 

It should be noted at this point that this conceptual framework of 
research forms was developed simply as a guide to planning—not as a 
device for programming activities or for structuring the organization. In 
fact, most research programs include many or all of these forms. Some 
begin with base-line studies and proceed through fundamental research 
and development to field testing and demonstration. Others begin with 
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FIGURE 1 


HUMAN RESOURCES RESEARCH COUNCIL: 


FORM | 


OPERATIONS STUOIES 


Operations Studies 


The purpose of these studies Is to 
inform the planning activities of the 
research agency itself. Included here 
might be such activities as the following: 


A study of the data-storage and 
retrieval capabilities of the 
province and the design of alter- 
native plans for a data system 
LOR Hevokts. Ce 

Studies of the research capa- 
bilities of the province and the 
implications for the development 
of the research capability of 
Haein Crs 

Studies of social science research 
organizations, the correlates of 
research productivity, and the 
implications for the organization 
of HeR.R-C. 

Studies of perceptions of emerging 
social problems, needed research, 
and the role of H.R.R.C. 

Panel and opinion studies 
(developing the “art of conjec- 
ture") to search for possible 
futures for society and the 
obstacles to be overcome in 
attaining them. 

Others. 


FORM II 


BASE-LINE STUDIES 


It. Soetal Stock-Taking 


The purpose of these studies is to 
obtain descriptions of existing conditions 
-- to suggest areas of needed research and 
development and to provide a base against 
which to assess progress. These may be: 


Studies of specific factors such 
as opportunity, poverty, etc. 
Studies of various areas or 
regions such as cities, rural 
areas, etc. 

Studies of groups such as ethnic, 
socio-economic, religious, age- 
level, etc. 


l!1. Evaluative Studtes 


The purpose here is to evaluate vari- 
ous aspects of the social service program. 
These may take the form of: 


Evaluations of specific prograns 
such as welfare or education. 
Assessments of specific tnstttu- 
ttons such as the school, the 
family, etc. 

Assessments of specific qualtties 
in programs or Institutftons such 
as the comprehensIveness of a 
program, the adaptabIllity of an 
institution, and so on. 


IV. Syntheses and Codifications 


The purpose of these studles Is to 
pull together avallable knowledge on a 
particular subject -- either to Identify 
gaps In knowledge (needed research) or 
gaps between knowledge and practice 
(needed development work). These may be: 


1. Summarfes and codIfication of 
research data. 

2. Reviews of Innovative practices. 

3. Summarles of emerging theorles 
and Informed opinions regarding 
specific Issues. 
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A RATIONALE FOR A COMPREHENSIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


FORM III 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


VY. Fundamental Research 


The purpose of these studies is to 
add to the store of knowledge on a parti- 
cular issue. They may take the form of: 


Theoretical studies. 
Experimental studies. 
Empirical studies. 


VI. Inventton and Development 


The purpose of these activities is to 
create inventions or products, based upon 
available knowledge. Products may take 
the form of: 


Materials for use in practice -- 
for example, instructional 
materials for education. 
Processes or procedures for use 
In such flelds as social work, 
education, etc. 


VII. Demonstration and Field Testing 


The purpose here is to field test a 
varlety of inventions or Innovations under 


local conditions. Inventions may grow 


out of: 


Research and/or development 
activities conducted by H.R.R.C. 
Reviews of research and emerging 
theories. 

Products which grow out of R and 
D conducted elsewhere. 

Reviews of trends. 


FORM IV 


DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 


Vill. Dtssemtnation 

The purpose here is to communicate the 
results of research to other researchers 
and to policy-makers or practitioners. 
Communication may take the form of: 


|. Newsletters, monographs, research 
reports, sample materials, etc. 

2. Conferences, seminars, clinics, 
workshops, etc. 


IX. Planning Activittes 


The purpose here is to provide speci- 
fic information to planning agencies, to 
assist in the Interpretation of the 
information, and to help weigh the prob- 
able consequences of alternative courses 
of action. This may involve close 
liaison with: 


An educational planning agency. 
Social Planning Councils. 
Other. 
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theoretical and experimental studies which, in turn, are expected to 
spawn new developments. Still others are initiated as inventions which 
are to be field tested and monitored so that they may feed back problems 
for basic research. And so on. 

In each case, the object is to begin at what is considered to be the 
most promising point—at field testing, if products have already been 
developed elsewhere; at basic research, if the store of available know- 
ledge is inadequate; at development, if invention and practice appear to 
lag unduly behind knowledge; and at evaluation or planning, if the needs 
of a particular client agency are such as to demand immediate evaluation 
and policy planning. 


Organizing and Developing a Research Capability’ 

The organizational alternatives open to an institution such as the 
Human Resources Research Council are innumerable—ranging all the 
way from the foundation model at one extreme to the strictly in-house 
model at the other. 

The alternatives must be considered, of course, within the context 
of the organization’s mission. And the more concisely the mission can 
be stated, the more rational the organizational decisions can become. 


In the foundation model, virtually all activities are carried on outside 
the organization. This strategy seems to be most appropriate when (a) 
the mandate is diffuse and changeable, (b) the progam emphasis is upon 
basic research rather than development, and (c) the motive is to in- 
fluence and activate other research agencies, such as universities. 


In the in-house model, all activities are carried out either by the staff 
of the organization or under the direction of the staff of the organization. 
This mode seems to be most appropriate when (a) the mission is 
specific, (b) projects involve both research and development, and (c) 
the motive is to influence practice. 

Given certain aspects of H.R.R.C.’s mission (the enhancement of the 
total research capability of the province, the conduct of both basic 
research and development activities, the informing of social policy and 
practice, the resolution of the shifting problems of society, and so on), 
it is difficult to say which alternative, or combination of alternatives, is 
likely to prove the most viable. The research activities, summarized 
earlier, are suggestive of a fairly diffuse and shifting, but nevertheless 
concise, mission; they are suggestive of an intent to influence both pat- 
terns of research and patterns of practice; and they are suggestive of a 
very broad range of research and development functions. 


It may prove useful at this point, therefore, to examine another 
strategy—namely contracted studies. 


2 Much of the material j i i 
Sue dade oe eee section has been borrowed from R. Gordon McIntosh and 


( i an Resour il: Fonts 
tives (mimeo). ces Research Council: Some Organizational Alterna- 
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The contract or commsision strategy is used by research agencies 
when (a) talents or resources not included in the in-house capability 
are needed, (b)the subject matter of the research is controversial and 
likely to be “politically dangerous” for the organization, and (c) the 
magnitude of the research task is so great as to be beyond the capability 
of the inhouse-staff.* 


Contracted research is to be avoided, however, (a) when there are 
likely to be difficulties of confidentiality, (b) when there appear to be 
dangers of fragmentation or diversion from the mission, and (c) when 
problems of interpretation, supervision, and involvement of clients are 
to be anticipated. 


In addition, there is a danger, in excessive use of the contract mode, 
that the organization may be distracted from its central mission. Creative 
researchers tend “to do their own thing”—in their own way, and at their 
own pace. Hence the problem of anticipating outcomes from contracted 
research are even greater than those involved in anticipating in-house 
productivity. 

In light of all these considerations, H.R.R.C. has developed a research 
organization which is structured, in part, on the foundation model (inas- 
much as it incorporates mechanisms for supporting selected inquiries by 
independent scholars); in part, as a contracting agency (inasmuch as it 
looks beyond itself for the research talents and expertise that it re- 
quires); and, in part, an in-house R and D centre (inasmuch as it 
includes an in-house capability for the conduct of certain kinds of 
research-development-planning-dissemination activities) . 


The Initial Research Program 


The following is a brief summary of the major program areas and the 
projects which have been mounted in each. These will continue 
throughout the 1969-70 fiscal year and, in some cases, thereafter. 


PROGRAM AREA 100: OPERATIONS STUDIES 

101. A study of data storage and retrieval capabilities in Alberta and the 
design of a data system for H.R.R.C. 

102. A study of research organizations, the correlates of productivity in 
such organizations, and the implications for the strategies of H.R.R.C. 

103. Preliminary feasibility and codification studies in selected areas (the 
inner city, educational facilities, and others). 

104. Grants-in-aid of selected studies by scholars in appropriate fields. 


PROGRAM AREA 200: OPPORTUNITY 
201. A base-line study of inequalities of opportunity in Alberta (political, 
economic, educational, etc.). 
202. Second-stage empirical studies of opportunity in selected areas or as 
it applies to specific groups. 
3 Our study of Opportunity in Alberta, currently under way, is an excellent example 


of a contracted study. See Ian Housego and L. Klimek, ‘Social Opportunity: A 
Research Program”’’ (mimeo). 
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PROGRAM AREA 300: EVALUATION STUDIES 
Creation of an evaluations task force to develop the tools and 


technologies of evaluation. 
The development of mechanisms for cooperative evaluations of 
selected government-sponsored programs (Welfare, Youth, etc.). 


PROGRAM AREA 400: INDIVIDUALITY 

401. A base-line study of emerging trends and theories in the individual- 
ization of education and the extent to which these have influenced 
Alberta schools. 

402. A field testing and second generation development project in 
individually prescri ed instruction (in cooperation with Research for 
Better Schools, Inc.,. 

403. Theoretical and experimental studies of the nature of individuality 
and the process of individuation. 

404. Experimental and developmental activities in computer-assisted 
mstruction. 


PROGRAM AREA 500: DEMONSTRATION AND FIELD TESTING 
501. A small high school project. 
Other innovative projects to be determined by field testing advisory 
committees. 


PROGRAM AREA 600: PLANNING 
The creation of mechanisms (for example, an educational policies 
committee made up of the Universities Commission, Board of Post- 
Secondary Education and Department of Education) whereby the 
results of planning-based studies may be reported directly to the 
policy-making agency. 


PROGRAM AREA 700: DISSEMINATION 

In addition to the programmed research projects listed above, two 
major policy studies are to be initiated: (a) a study of Alberta education 
—an analysis of the relevance to Alberta of the Hall-Dennis Report on 
education in Ontario; and (b) an analysis of social welfare programs and 
institutions in Alberta. These are to be undertaken in collaboration with 
appropriate government departments and other agencies. 


A Final Word 


It is important to realize that H.R.R.C. is a very, very young research 
organization; it has just completed its first five-month planning period. 
It is important to realize also that H.R.R.C. is unique among research 


organizations; there are few precedents or models to quide its develop- 
ment. 


It is to be anticipated, therefore, that the goals and functions of 
H.R.R.C. will shift with shifting conditions in society; that priorities will 
change with the changing nature of the problems associated with social 
policy development; and that strategies will evolve in accordance with 


the working relationships that H.R.R.C. is able to develop with other 
research agencies in the province. 
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Finally, it might be noted that two important assumptions, indeed, 
“articles of faith,” guided the creation of the Human Resources Research 
Council: 


1. There are, among social problems and programs, interconnectivi- 
ties which simply must be taken into account in any research and 
development program having as its goal the improvement of policy and 
practice. It follows that a broad concept of the research domain, such 
as human resources, is more viable than a series of more narrow con- 
cepts, such as health, education, welfare, etc., or, indeed, psychology, 
sociology, economics, etc. 


2. The nature of policy-based and development-inspired reseach is 
such that it is not easily accommodated either by a university or by 
government—though it may well depend upon cooperation with both 
government and the university for its success. It follows that the con- 
cept of a quasi-nongovernmental agency, existing on the fringe of both 
government and the academic community, is more viable than either 
a university-based or a government-directed social policy research 
agency. 

But these are hypothetical statements. The test of their validity will 
be our success or failure in developing an integrated, comprehensive 
research and development program in the field of human resources— 
and our success or failure in mobilizing the research capability of the 
province in such a way as to bring a variety of talents and disciplines to 
the resolution of broadly conceived social problems. 


And only time will tell. 
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Alberta Journal of Educational Research 
Vol. XV, No. 1, March, 1969 


A methodology for investigating the 
apparent decision-making behaviour 
of educators as they deal with 
educational objectives is described. 
The importance of investigating this 
phenomenon in a formative evaluation 
is stressed and implications for 
resolving conflicts among various 
levels of the educational establish- 
ment are suggested. 


aE Oe Ae: VObng NLALG,.U LR EB 
The University of Alberta 


Decisions and Curriculum Objectives: 
A Methodology for Evaluation 


Several writers (Smith & Tyler, 1962; Taba, 1962; Dressel & Mayhew, 
1954) have discussed the purposes that the statement of educational ob- 
jectives serve in curriculum design and implementation. Some of the 
suggested purposes are: to direct ongoing classroom instruction, to guide 
in the selection of content, to aid in the evaluation of student progress, 
to direct course evaluation activities, and to aid in the development of 
new courses. In view of the range of purposes that objectives are called 
upon to serve, it is not surprising that a good deal of controversy had 
begun to arise over the form of their statement. On the one side, Mager 
(1962) has given voice to the demand that the only proper way to state 
objectives is in terms of explicitly observable behaviours. Taking a less 
dogmatic view, Atkin (1963) warned that such insistence can lead to 
the curtailment of writer creativity, and at the extreme pole Hisner 
(1966) suggested that it is not even possible to state some objectives 
in behavioural terms. 

What appears to be overlooked in the argument is that the purposes 
served by objectives may dictate the form of their statement. Thus, for 
the detailed construction of a programmed text, it is necessary to be 
specific in stating objectives, whereas in the early stages in the develop- 
ment of a curriculum only broadly outlined goals are necessary for pro- 
viding guidelines to the writers. 

Krathwohl (1965) appears to have grappled with the problem of 
variability in the statement of objectives when he suggested that ob- 
jectives might be conceptualized as operating at three levels. At level 
one, the most abstract level, the objectives are stated as broad, general 
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statements useful for developing programs of instruction or for setting 
down types of courses that a student should cover. They are general 
goals toward which several years of education might be aimed. At the 
second level, the board objectives are broken down into the objectives 
of units of instruction. These objectives are stated in terms of behaviours 
and conglomerations of behaviours. At the third and most concrete level, 
objectives are stated in the specific terms necessary for creating in- 
structional materials. These are the objectives promoted by the pro- 
grammed instruction group. 


Taking a slightly different tack, Taylor and Maguire (1966a) dif- 
ferentiated among levels of objectives in their proposed model for cur- 
riculum evaluation. In their model, which was based on a rational- 
sequential approach to curriculum development, they suggested that the 
needs of society are interpreted by various social agents (newspaper 
writers, academicians, government officials, leaders of industry, PTA 
executives, etc.) into broad educational objectives by curriculum devel- 
opers. In turn, the behavioural statements were transformed into strate- 
gies for the classroom. The students’ interaction with these strategies 
was described as resulting in observable behaviours. 


The authors noted that evaluation activities have two components— 
a measurement component, and a value assessment component. Within 
the context of the model, the measurement component consisted of 
establishing the degree of fidelity of each of the translations, i.e., how 
accurately broad objectives are represented by the behavioural state- 
ments, how completely the behavioural objectives are manifested in 
the strategies, and how congruent the outcomes and objectives are. The 
judgment role of evaluation with respect to the broad objectives was 
seen as being concerned with their social worth. It was suggested that 
the worth of behavioural objectives be judged in terms of their priority 
to the entire educational program, that the value of strategies be judged 
in terms of their efficiency and adequacy for bringing about student out- 
comes, and that judgments of student outcomes be made in terms of 
their quality and goodness of fit to the objectives. 


At closer look, both Krathwohl’s ascendency of objectives and the 
Taylor-Maguire sequential model of evaluation suggest that there are 
several points at which critical decisions about objectives are made. 
In analyzing these decisions, and the corresponding decision-makers one 
might usefully distinguish between the initiators and the recipients of 
a curriculum package. By initiators one would include the program 
developers and writers, as well as those social institutions whose pres- 
sures bring about the initiation of the curriculum project. The recipients 
on the other hand, generally (but not always) include teachers and 
administrators, those agents who do not normally generate the objec- 
tives, but who are instrumental in their pursuit. 
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To the initiators we assign the responsibility of proposing the ob- 
jectives. Their decisions include resolving questions about content, 
sequence, relative emphasis to be placed on each of several objectives, 
kinds of special materials, ete. A second class of decisions would include 
the strategies necessary for gaining acceptance of the curriculum, and 
for advising in its implementation. The recipients have a more passive 
role, and can be thought of as second guessers who make the same 
kinds of decisions as the initiators, but make them about a program 
already in existence, and make them with the knowledge of their own 
school situation. For this group, three sorts of decisions are possible: 
accept, reject, and modify, although unconditional acceptance is pro- 
bably rarely found. 


It seems almost unnecessary to state that the decisions -of the initia- 
tors, and in particular the writers, have a profound effect on the cur- 
riculum. But the variability in the results among several groups of 
writers all operating under the same broad guidelines can be enormous. 
Perhaps the most public example of this is the activities of the Biolo- 
gical Sciences Curriculum Study, (which have been chronicled by | 
Glass, 1964) in which three groups of writers produced sets of materials 
which had different content, emphasis and sequencing, and yet all of 
which evolved from the same set of agreed upon issues. Those familiar 
with the three versions of High School Biology will attest to this variabi- 
lity in approach. 


Parenthetically, it might be noted that a great service can be done 
for the technologies of curriculum development and evaluation by those 
individuals who are intimately involved at the policy making level of 
curriculum development if they would take the time to write down 
descriptions of their activities, the kinds of decisions that they make, 
the kinds of information upon which they base the decisions, the kinds 
of conflicts that arise within the initiator group and how these conflicts 
are resolved, etc. These pertinent pieces of information which amount 
to almost a diary of events that occur in a project director’s life would 
provide invaluable leads to those of us who are concerned with the 
development of a technology of evaluation. 


To return to the BSCS, examples of decisions which recipients make 
which can affect a new program were also given by Glass. Of course 
the most basic decision is whether or not to adopt a particular program, 
but given that this has already been made at a gross level, subsequent 
issues and decisions can change the tenor of the curriculum. Glass noted 
that in order to assure optimal results with the laboratory blocks, it was 
advisable to have classes of twenty-five students or less, and to provide 
a laboratory assistant. The provision of such conditions is the responsibi- 
lity of the recipients of the curriculum package and not the initiators, 
and it may be that failure to allow for small classes of 25 students or 
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less places the achievement of some of the objectives in jeopardy. Or 
budget restrictions may demand that priorities of equipment purchase 
be established in which case failure to purchase a certain piece of ap- 
paratus necessitates the elimination of a certain aspect of the course. 
All of this amounts to the fact that regardless of how well the curriculum 
is engineered for immediate adoption, certain practicalities of a particular 
school situation may substantially change the structure and objectives 
of the curriculum from that which the initiators had originally con- 
ceptualized. 


Turning to the more explicit decisions made by recipients about ob- 
jectives, we can see several levels of objectives upon which decisions 
are focused. The acceptance or rejection of a curriculum can be made 
most immediately on the basis of its broadest objectives, and it is most 
likely that it is at this level that the first screening is done by curriculum 
coordinators, school boards, etc. Given the general acceptance of the 
curriculum package, more specific decisions such as the relative emphasis 
to be placed on sets of objectives must be made. Such objectives are the 
objectives of Krathwohl’s level two. To this point the relationship be- 
tween level of statement of an objective and the level of curricular de- 
cision being made seems agreeably monotonic. That is if the recipients 
are making decisions that will more broadly affect the “appearance” 
of the curriculum to the students then they are working with more 
broadly stated objectives. But when we turn to the classroom level, 
and in particular when we wish to look at the moment to moment 
activities of the teacher, there is disagreement as to whether the mono- 
tonic relation still holds. Some behaviourists would insist that teachers 
should make a prior statement of objectives at Krathwohl’s level three. 
Such an insistence may be defensible when applied to writers of pro- 
grammed materials, and perhaps for textbook writers, but it is unrea- 
sonable to expect it of classroom teachers. If there is any advantage 
to the teacher over other methods of presentation, it likely lies in the 
flexibility of the teacher which allows him to take advantage of the un- 
predictable occurrences in a classroom discussion and turn them into 
useful learning experiences. Although it does not necessarily follow 
that the expression of specific objectives preempts the taking advantage 
of momentary occurrences, what is known about cognitive set makes 
such preemption seem probable. 


It is more realistic to suppose that the kinds of objectives that the 
teachers makes most use of in his classroom activities are the objectives 
of Krathwohl’s level two. (This is not to say that all teachers explicitly 
state their objectives in this form, but it is meant to suggest that the 
implicit objectives are of this form.) There is no absolute line of de- 
marcation between objectives of levels two and three, but the former 
tend to be expressed in conglomerations of behaviour or behavioural 
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constructs such as understanding, appeciating, enjoying, etc., whereas 
the latter must be stated in terms of observable behaviours. We are 
not suggesting that behavioural objectives can be discarded from the 
teacher’s purview, for our suspicion is that under certain conditions in 
which a prescribed method has been found to be the best method of 
teaching a certain unit of a course, then this method should be followed 
to the letter by most teachers. Unfortunately, there are rather few 
such prescribed methods. 

For instructional use, Krathwohl’s level two objectives are useful for 
determining the content to be covered in a unit, for selecting the ex- 
periences to be arranged for the students, and for guiding in the con- 
struction of evaluation instruments. The source of these objectives is 
usually traceable to the curriculum guides, and the textbooks created 
by the initiators, although occasionally a creative group of teachers will 
act as initiators and develop their own. In any case, the teacher has a 
profound influence on whether or not the objectives of a unit are achieved. 
This influence may be formal as in the case of the curriculum com- 
mittee who decides which are the significant aspects of a proposed cur- 
riculum. Or, at the classroom level, the teacher may choose to ignore 
one section of a text and its concomitant objectives. As significant as 
the formal influence might be, the more important influence is the in- 
formal one in which the teacher’s attitude toward the importance of 
an objective exerts an influence on the student. This view is sub- 
stantiated by Runkel (1956) and Winter (1961, 1965) who have shown 
that the attitude held by a teacher toward certain objectives of a course 
are transmitted to the students along with the primary message of in- 
struction, and that these attitudes are reflected in differential student 
achievement, between students who hold the same attitudes and those 
who do not. 

In short we are contending that both implicit and explicit decisions 
about the objectives of an educational program determine the shape 
and direction of the program and are therefore legitimate objects of 
study for those interested in improving the present state of curriculum 
evaluation. 


A Method for Studying Decision-Making in Curriculum Evaluation 

While the study of decision-making as a discipline has moved rapidly 
ahead since the publication of Von Neumann and Morgenstern’s Theory 
of Games and Economic Behavior (1947), rather little fallout has been 
felt in curriculum evaluation. Possibly the more immediate pressures 
of developing criteria and methodologies for evaluation have distracted 
the evaluators’ attention from the determination of decision bases. It 
is important that the rationale for decisions at various levels be made 
explicit, so that conflicts between initiators and recipients (and between 
members within those groups) can be resolved, thus maximizing the 
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chance of achieving the broad objectives that are deemed significant by 
the society. 

A variety of methods for studying decision-making behaviour rang- 
ing from simulation to self-report have been used by researchers, but 
one of the most useful methods was that applied by Hoffman (1960) 
to the study of clinical decisions. Hoffman suggested that there are 
two potentially observable elements in a decision, the information upon 
which the decision is based, and output, or the decision itself. Between 
these two points is an interval labelled “the decision process.” By label- 
ling the interval we are sometimes deluded into thinking that we have 
some understanding of it. Is the cognitive activity that occurs prior to a 
decision a process? If so, what are the sequences of cognitive events that 
occur during the process? What is the duration of the process—when does 
it start, and when does it end? Our responses to these kinds of questions 
remind us that “decision process” is a hypothetical construct. It is a label 
for the interval between information and output, it is not an explanation 
Oreit: 


The decision process interval can be studied in one of three ways 
according to Hoffman: by intuition, by physical measurement, (e.g., 
neurological and biological measurements) , and by mathematical models. 
Hoffman pointed out that the first of these methods is unsatisfactory 
because of its inherently subjective nature. Further, he noted that 
while physical measurements may ultimately prove to be fruitful, they 
are not as yet sufficiently well developed to be of much use. The third 
method, the use of mathematical models provides the most satisfactory 
way of studying clinical decision-making. He suggested that we lose 
nothing by postulating a mathematical analog of the live process and 
validating the analog by checking for agreement between the input and 
output of the analog and the same two parameters of the live situation. 
In this way the fidelity of the model can be determined. 


In using the “model method” of studying decision-making behaviour, 
it is strongly suggested that an iterative cross-validation design be used. 
The model should be established on one set of data and validation be 
carried out on an independent set. If the agreement is not high then 
adjustments are made to the model and the process repeated. Once an 
acceptable degree of fidelity had been obtained, components of the 
model can be systematically manipulated to suggest the critical com- 
ponents of the decision processes various classes of decision-makers and 
to determine how these critical components might differ among them. 
And in particular the method can be used to explicate differences be- 
tween initiators and recipients. 


Hoffman suggested that the term “paramorphic representation” might 
be applicable to the postulated model. Just as two substances are said 
to be paramorphs of each other if their chemical compositions are identi- 
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cal, but their crystalline structures differ, so too, a model of behaviour 
is a paramorph of the actual behaviour if it has identical observable 
qualities (input and output) but different internal structure. 


A recent study by the author (Maguire, 1968) illustrates how the 
paramorphic representation of decision processes might be used in 
furthering the technology of evaluation. In an attempt to determine how 
certain classroom decisions about objectives are made, teachers were 
asked to evaluate a group of heterogeneous objectives on a set of thirty 
bipolar adjectival scales which had been carefully selected to describe 
various aspects of the value of educational objectives. After completing 
these scales, the teachers were asked to make several hypothetical de- 
cisions about the objectives. (For example, to indicate the number of 
classroom hours that should be devoted to the pursuit of an objective, 
to indicate the degree of commitment that the teacher possessed for 
the pursuit of the objective, etc.) The values assigned to the objectives 
were resolved into more basic components and a score for each teacher’s 
judgment of each objective was calculated for each of the value com- 
ponents. Two samples of teachers were used, each of which judged a 
different set of objectives. Four common value components were found, 
and in each sample, two additional components were found. The four 
common components were labelled Subject-Matter Value, Motivational 
Qualities, Ease of Implementation, and Statement Properties. The first 
component referred to the objective’s value to the discipline. The second 
referred to the probable reaction from the students, that is, it answers 
the question, “Will this objective hold student interest?’ Ease of Im- 
plementation is self explanatory, and Statement Properties referred to 
the semantic properties of the statement of the objective, that is, is it 
precise?, is it concrete?, etc. 


A search through the literature on interpersonal perception (one 
field in which models of behaviour had been previously used, and which 
had characteristics in common with the perception of objectives) re- 
vealed that a considerable portion of human judgmental behaviour could 
be accurately (in the sense described earlier) characterized by the linear 
model in which decision or perception is ‘‘predicted” by the weighted 
sum of input components. On this basis it was decided to determine 
how well this model represented the decisions that teachers make about 
objectives where the input variables are the teachers’ perceptions of 
the values of the objectives. As an estimate of the upper limit of the 
accuracy of the model, least-squares regression weights and multiple 
correlations were calculated between the value components and the de- 
cisions for each teacher. 

Although the accuracy of the model varied over the kinds of de- 
cisions made, the median multiple correlations for both samples, for all 
decisions were greater than .75, which indicated that the linear model 
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appeared to be an accurate model of this kind of decision behaviour. 
Of further interest was the finding that while there was a good deal 
of variation in apparent decision-making behaviour, within a sample 
of individuals, the behaviour of a given individual was relatively in- 
variant over different decisions. A cursory look at the relationships be- 
tween biographical variables and decision-making behaviour revealed 
no generalizable insights. 


A further step in the study involved clustering teachers into groups 
that were homogeneous with respect to apparent decision-making be- 
haviour as described by their derived combinational policies, that is, 
the paramorphic representations of their decision policies. A by-product 
of this procedure enabled the researcher to breakdown the complex 
combinational policies into structurally simpler components, which al- 
lowed a more detailed study of what were described as common under- 
lying policies with the specificities of individuals removed. (This was 
analogous to the factor structure of a group of tests where that part 
of the variance that is specific to one test has been removed. In the 
present case the observed individual combinational policies, i.e., the 
linear models, were resolved into more basic component policies—sort 
of ‘factor policies.”’) 


The result of the breakdown into component policies indicated that 
a surprising similarity existed between those components derived from 
one set of teachers and objectives, and those derived from the other 
set. This suggested that combinational policies are not situation specific, 
that there is a disposition to combine the perceived values of an ob- 
jective in the same ways regardless of the objective or the individual 
decision-making situation in which the individual is operating. 


The results of the study indicated further that there are several di- 
mensions of value which appear to be salient to the decisions made about 
objectives. Some, like the value to the discipline, have been acknowl- 
edged as important for some time, others such as the motivational quali- 
ties of an objective have been generally overlooked. For curriculum 
evaluation, this finding implies that for a complete evaluation of a 
particular program, judgments of the various values that an objective 
possesses must be gathered from pertinent sources. The study of the 
value bases of decision-making will indicate which of the values are the 
most important components of decisions for each of the sources. 


Although the study described above had the methodological short- 
coming of providing no immediate cross-validation for individual teacher 
combinational policies as was outlined in the strategy for using models, 
in a broader sense validation was provided by the between-sample con- 
sistencies that occurred. The use of built in replication, varying two 
critical variables (subjects and objectives) provided more inferential 
strength than is usually put into a correlational study of this sort. 
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Having established a strategy for studying individual decision-making 
we need to extend the investigations to the behaviours of writers, school 
administrators, the public, and even to the students. The major tenet 
of the Taylor-Maguire model is that interface congruence across all of 
these agents of curriculum implementation, and in particular between 
initiators and recipients, is necessary to accomplish the broadest aims 
of the educational process. 


Let us turn now to the causes of interface disagreement and suggest 
some methods of resolution. 


Conflicts in Decisions about Objectives 


Let us differentiate between two different kinds of conflicts that will 
occur in judgments of educational objectives as they are studied using 
the suggested method. The first kind of conflict will be called per- 
ceptual conflict. Two individuals are said to be in perceptual conflict 
over their judgments of an objective if their conceptions of the meaning 
of the objective differ. For example, an individual may perceive two 
objectives of a unit of instruction as being closely related to each other 
along some meaningful dimension, and as a consequence of this per- 
ception may design a program of instruction incorporating this similarity. 
If another individual does not perceive the connection between the two 
objectives in the same way, then the two individuals are in perceptual 
conflict. The result may be that the second individual finds the pro- 
gram of instruction illogical and rejects it. 

Distinct from perceptual conflicts are combinational conflicts. The 
term ‘combinational conflict” refers to differences in the systems of 
weights used to combine his perceptions of the various components of 
the objective in order to reach a decision. In the previous section, various 
value dimensions were noted. If two individuals perceive an objective as 
lying in the same position in the space defined by the value dimensions 
then they are not in perceptual conflict. If, however, they assign dif- 
ferent weights to the various value dimensions when making a decision, 
then they are in combinational conflict. 


An illustration of perceptual conflict between groups is provided 
by the Taylor and Maguire study (1967). They asked subject-matter 
experts, curriculum writers, and teachers to rate eighteen objectives, 
gleaned from high school biology texts, on a twenty-seven scale semantic 
differential instrument. The twenty-seven scales were chosen as repre- 
sentative of the various characteristics of broad objectives. Working 
with the data from each of the groups separately in the analysis, the 
investigators calculated the mean scale value for each objective’s rating 
on each of the scales. Correlations between objectives across scales 
were calculated. After factoring the correlation matrices by the principal 
axis method, the factors were rotated to the varimax criterion. Goodness 
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of fit between pairs of factor structures was determined using the 
Procrustes method outlined by Schénemann (1966). In this way it 
was possible to determine the congruence of perceptual structures 
among the three defined groups. 

Although there was little difference in closeness of fit between any 
of the pairs of the three groups, the differences that existed indicated 
that the experts and writers were most closely attuned to each other 
and the experts and teachers least closely attuned. If we assume that 
there is an underlying dimension along which the groups arrange them- 
selves such that adjacent groups have closer perceptual congruence than 
non-adjacent groups, then the order of the groups would be experts, 
writers, and teachers. The dimension might be described as “distance 
from the high school classroom.” As well, the order is suggestive of 
one of the routes along which scientific information is passed from expert 
to student. 


If experts can be considered as representative of one group of in- 
dividuals potentially capable of applying pressure on the schools in 
an effort to bring about changes, then they are a segment of the societal 
press. The order of the groups then follows the ordering of the agents 
described in the Taylor-Maguire model, and as such, tends to validate 
the rational-sequential theory of transmission, translation, and trans- 
formation of educational objectives postulated by those authors. 


As a part of a much larger study, Taylor (1966) had teachers, writers, 
and experts perform a variety of scaling tasks on various sets of ob- 
jectives which differed in terms of generality of statement. Using 
ratio judgments, pair comparisons, and categorical sort methods of 
scaling, Taylor found that “. .. writers are in a sense mediating between 
experts’ and teachers’ viewpoints, although closer themselves to the 
experts’ view [p. 133].” That experts and writers were more congruent 
than writers and teachers reflects the recent trend in curriculum 
development movements to draw the writers from the academic world 
rather than from the school system. 


The described studies illustrate the determination of perceptual 
conflict in a gross way, but finer distinctions are necessary. It is im- 
portant to specify where the conflicts lie if possible. Again Taylor 
(1966) illustrates how some finer distinctions might be made. Members 
of each of his three groups were asked to indicate on a sheet how 
they would place triplets of objectives so that the relative distances 
would provide a physical analog of the relationships among the ob- 
jectives as perceived by the individual. The mean distances in inches 
obtained from the responses of each group were converted to similarity 
measures which were factored and rotated. Taylor reasoned that since 
the dimensions defined by the factors were similarity dimensions (and 
therefore the space was a similarity space), the loadings of a given 
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objective on each of the three factors that he found, could be squared and 
summed to give an indication of the extent to which the objective lay 
in the common space. That is, for each objective, the square of the dis- 
tance from the origin of the space to the location of the objective pro- 
vided an indication of how firmly the objective was implanted in the 
similarity space. By dividing the square of the distance from the origin 
by the total variance of the objective the proportion of the variance of 
the objective lying in the similarity space could be described. Compar- 
ing these proportions across teacher, writer, and expert groups, Taylor 
was able to begin to pinpoint the sources of disagreement among the 
groups. He found, for example, that teachers and experts differed in 
their treatments of the objectives “The study of structure verus func- 
tion” and “The study of the biological roots of behavior,’ the experts 
tending to include the former objective in the similarity space and ex- 
clude the latter, and the teachers acting oppositely. 


A further potentially fruitful method for mapping perceptual con- 
flicts is an adaptation of the semantic differential technique developed 
by Osgood et al. (1957). Those familiar with the technique will recall 
that Osgood and his associates collected the judgments of a great many 
individuals on a wide variety of concepts. The judgments consisted of 
placing the concepts on a series of bipolar adjectival scales. Analysis 
of the data produced the realization that the affective meaning of the 
concepts could be adequately described by three broad dimensions: 
evaluation, potency and activity. Using a few scales representing each 
of these dimensions, several studies have been carried out which ef- 
fectively map: the affective meaning of concepts. (See for example 
Jenkins et al., 1961.) When such a procedure is used with individuals, 
conceptions of a concept differ.’ 


Little use of the semantic differential has been made for the study 
of broad educational goals although both the Taylor (1966) and Taylor 
and Maguire (1967) studies have used it for studying science objectives. 
A recent exception was the study of the value of broad objectives by 
the author which was cited earlier (Maguire, 1968). In that study, 
scales were selected to be descriptive of value only, although value was 
given a rather broad interpretation. The factors that emerged and 
were replicated were described earlier as Subject-Matter Value, Moti- 
vational Qualities, Ease of Implementation, and Statement Properties. 
Each of these value aspects was defined by a number of related scales, 
and although it was not a part of Maguire’s study, disagreement be- 
tween individuals’ perceptions of the values of objectives could be map- 
ped by reference to their ratings of the objectives on these scales. 


Clearly the kinds of dimensions which result from the factor analysis 
of interscale correlations are dependent upon both the selection of the 


1 See also Evanechko and Armstrong, this issue [Ed.]. (P. 18) 
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scales and the selection of the concepts used. Thus, in order to delimit 
the appropriate set of dimensions which might be used as parsimonious 
descriptions of the connotative meaning of objectives, a broad sample 
of objectives must be used. Once the relevant (i.e., relevant to cur- 
riculum evaluation and to decisions made about curricula) dimensions 
have been described, we shall be in a position to determine whether 
or not two disagreeing individuals are in fact considering the same ob- 
jective or not. In a sense we are saying that by mapping the semantic 
structure of objectives, we should be able to increase the fidelity of 
communication between the initiators and recipients of the curriculum 
package and that this mapping task falls into the area of responsibility 
of evaluators, whose lot it is to determine the points of success and 
failure of educational programs. Thus, if a curriculum fails because 
the teacher’s perceptions of the meaning of an objective are different 
from the writer’s, it is the evaluator who will suggest that the teachers 
may require a short preliminary course outlining the writer’s intentions. 


Up to now almost all studies having to do with conflicts between 
significant agents in curriculum development have been confined to 
studies of perceptual conflict. If both parties act rationally under con- 
ditions of perceptual conflict, then the disagreement should disappear 
once the point of miscommunication has been clarified. This hopeful 
thought with its suggestion of immediate resolution of conflict may ac- 
count for the greater amount of attention that has been paid to per- 
ceptual conflicts over that paid to combinational conflicts, for the as- 
sumption of rationality in the latter case seems tenuous. 


Despite the difficulties, we must turn to conflicts of combinational 
policies. We have seen how combinational policies have been para- 
morphically represented in clinical decision studies (Hoffman, 1960) 
and in decisions about objectives (Maguire, 1968). What we do not 
have is evidence concerning the use of the results of such methods for 
the resolution of conflicts. While we need not hesitate to use models for 
predicting decision-making behaviour, we must be prepared for disap- 
pointment when using them in conflict resolution. With this caution in 
mind, let us take a closer look at some of the implication for curriculum 
development of combinational conflicts. 


For illustration, the previously described study conducted by Maguire 
(1968) in which the perceived values of objectives were said to be 
combined by teachers into decisions about the objectives seems useful. 
Situations arose in which a group of teachers were in substantial agree- 
ment on the kind of value that an objective possessed—for example, 
an objective was rated high on subject-matter value, but low on ease 
of implementation. (The members of the group were in perceptual agree- 
ment.) The results of the study showed, however, that one subgroup 
appeared to weight highly the subject-matter value and made decisions 
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favourable to the implementation of the objective. In a sense the members 
of this group were saying “I know that this objective will be difficult 
to implement, but its achievement is so central to the subject that it 
must be pursued.” The other subgroup tended to place more emphasis 
on the ease of implementation value, and seemed to say, “Although this 
objective is an important part of the subject, the time and effort that 
would be necessary for its implementation could better be ‘spent on 
other areas.” This, then is an example of combinational conflict. 


The question that emerges is how can the evaluator use the kind of 
information emanating from the paramorphic representation of decisions 
to increase the chances of the student being able to achieve the goals 
set by the society. One direction which an evaluator might take in the 
above example of conflict would be to encourage the curriculum devel- 
opers to develop and communicate methods of implementation so that 
the plot of the objective on the ease of implementation dimension would 
move from difficult to easy. Thus, even though the weighting systems 
remained unchanged (and in a sense are still in conflict), the end re- 
sult would be congruent decisions. The first subgroup would implement 
the objective because of its importance to the subject-matter area, and 
the second group would implement it both because of its subject-matter 
significance and because of the ease of implementation. 


The example makes the resolution of combinational conflicts appear 
deceptively simple. What may happen in fact is that the adjustments 
prescribed from the analysis produce no change in the decision made; 
that the paramorphic representation of decision processes is not a 
sufficient basis from which workable adjustments of the curriculum 
can be made. Further investigation by evaluators is needed here. 


Summary 


In summary, an attempt has been made to outline one of the directions 
which is being taken by evaluators in their investigation of decision- 
making in curriculum development and implementation. In addition 
future directions of needed research have been indicated. A plea has 
been made to urge evaluators to make their experiences public in a 
manner reminiscent of clinical methodologists so that all might benefit. 
Finally, a call has been made for behavioural scientists to become more 
involved with the study of curriculum evaluation as a technology with 
the hope that new techniques, instruments and strategies will result 
from this increased involvement. 
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This study investigated the influence 

of two possible contexts, social studies 
and literature, on the connotative 
meanings of concepts. It was concluded 
that context does influence the meanings 
of concepts and provides individuals 
with differing perceptions of reality. 
Implications for instruction are 
suggested. 
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Context and Connotative 
Meaning in Grade Five 


Philosophers, linguists, psychologists, and educators have over the 
centuries sought to determine the meaning of meaning and the role of 
meaning and language in perception, behaviour, and culture since “ 
Human existence is welded to language” (Lotz in Saporta, 1961, p. 1). 
Educators, in general, have been concerned with the part language plays 
in how and what the student learns while teachers of the language arts, 
in particular, have sought to make language learning and vocabulary 
development as meaningful as possible. 


The hypothesis of language relativity has, in this instance, a special 
significance for, if reality is a function of meaning, then variations in 
meaning due to situations or contexts is of particular concern to all 
educators. Whorf (in Saporta, 1961, p. 465), in discussing the concept 
of linguistic relativity, concludes that each language embodies a particular 
world view. The speakers of a language are partners to an agreement 
to see and think of the world in a certain way—not the only possible 
way. Thus, different languages or different meanings within languages 
structure different realities. The complexity of contemporary education 
and society demands specialization in language function. This specializa- 
tion results in words taking on particular meanings in different contexts. 
The nature and effect of these special meanings is of particular concern 


to the teacher. 
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The Problem 


The study of the meaning of words is concerned with establishing 
the relationship of the words as signs or symbols to things, situations, 
and behaviours, i.e., to show the relationship of signs to that which they 
stand for, their significates. The study of word meaning is thus con- 
cerned with the role of the organism in mediating the relation between 
the sign and the significate. According to the view of language as a 
mediational process, “words represent things because they produce in 
human organisms some replica of the actual behavior towards these 
things, as a mediation process” (Osgood, 1957, p. 7). Words represent 
reality by virtue of the manner in which their meanings were learned. 
The contexts of the individual’s learning history influence the represent- 
ing property or meaning of the word, making meaning a function of the 
situational context and the syntax of the academic discipline within 
which language is used. Affective or connotative meaning underlies 
denotative meaning attached to concepts in language and, therefore, 
structures the individual’s perceptions of the referents of these concepts. 
Any variation in word meaning for individuals will structure reality 
differently for them and is, therefore, an area of significant concern 
for educators. 


This study was designed to investigate the influence of two possible 
contexts, social studies and the literary context of the reading program, 
upon the meaning of concepts and, consequently, upon the perception 
of reality. The study was largely original in its theoretical assumptions 
and was exploratory and descriptive in nature. Not all variables were 
adequately controlled: variations in syntactic complexity, in particular, 
may have biased the results. 


Design of the study 
Theoretical Position 


In this study, meaning was considered to be a representational media- 
tion process wherein words represent things through the production in 
humans of some part of the actual behaviour towards things for which 
they are symbols. The meaning of words and concepts becomes developed 
through the contiguous relationship of sign and significate or of assign 
and significate where, in the latter case, a word is assigned meaning 
through a process of contiguous relation with other words. Situational 
factors comprising the totality of conditions which influence a_be- 
havioural event were considered to form a contextual screen operative 
in the selection of differential stimuli for the organization of meaning. 
The meaning of a word accordingly varies with the context in which 
it occurs. Figure 1 illustrates the putative relationship between mean- 
ing and context. 
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Fig. 1. Diagrammatic representation of the theoretical relationship between the Rm 
process and the operation of the semantic differential when social studies 
context is the determining variable. (After Osgood [1957]). 


The stimulus producing process (rm - - - - - sm) generated during the 
decoding phase is representational because it is part of the same be- 
haviour (Rr) produced by the significate (S) and is thus its symbolic 
semantic property. It is mediational because the self-stimulation (sm) 
(the encoding of the response) produced by making this short-circuited 
reaction can now become associated with any instrumental acts (R2) 
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which “take account” of the thing signified resulting in suitable re- 
sponses being evoked. The nature of the response is predicated upon 
the meaning of the sign which in turn is determined by those portions 
of the response to the significate passed through the contextual screen 
(CS). The contextual screen will vary with the situation within which 
language is used producing different signification for words. 


Osgood (1957) categorizes this kind of meaning as connotative mean- 
ing. It is considered that state of affairs in a sign using organism that 
is a necessary subsequent condition (rm) to the decoding of signs and 
a necessary antecedent condition (sm) to the encoding of signs. This 
comprises the defining qualities of the category or class named by the 
word and the affective responses aroused in the minds of its users. 


The Sample 

To obtain a sample representative of the small town and rural school 
population of central Alberta within the grade level selected for this 
study, all grade five students registered in the schools of Leduc County, 
Alberta, Canada were employed. This group comprised approximately 
three hundred seventy individuals in seventeen classrooms from nine 
elementary schools. 


The Test Instrument 


Osgood (1957) has designed a psychometric method, the Semantic 
Differential, for providing an index of the linguistic responses or the 
representational mediation process. Figure 1B illustrates the application 
of this instrument to the measurement of meaning in different contexts. 
The context is established by defining and limiting for the subject the 
nature and scope of the totality of conditions under which he is to re- 
spond. In this study, the contexts established were those of two subject 
areas in elementary school, viz. social studies and literature. 


When rating a concept on a given scale, the subject is believed to 
fix his connotative meaning of the concept in semantic space. By as- 
signing the concept a point on the scale, he establishes both a direction 
from the origin, identified with a quality of the meaning and a distance 
from the origin, identified with the intensity of the meaning. 


The instrument proper consisted of two forms, one for each context. 
Each form comprised twenty scales using a seven point bipolar con- 
tinuum. Adjective scales representing the ways in which meaning may 
vary in these contexts were selected. The ten stimulus words were 
identical in both contexts and were selected on the basis of familiarity 
to the subjects and significance in the area being investigated. The ten 
stimulus words were government, land, power, wrong, command, money, 
honor, kill, peace, and yourself. 
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Procedure 

A single treatment and one form of Semantic Differential were ad- 
ministered to each of the seventeen classroom groups in the study ac- 
cording to a randomly assigned order. The treatment consisted of estab- 
lishing the appropriate situational context in terms of the subject area, 
i.e., a social studies context and a literature context. This was achieved 
by the teacher’s inclusion of the treatment within the regular activities 
in the two subject areas. Furthermore, sentences selected at random 
from written material (textbooks) in each area served to set the context 
by introducing the stimulus word. 


A control group consisting of six classrooms was also identified. This 
group was administered both forms of the test at an interval of two 
weeks. Treatment for each of the two groups within the control group 
was also randomly assigned. 


Treatment of the Data 

Subject reliability coefficients were obtained for students in the con- 
trol group. These provided statistical evidence of the effect of treat- 
ment upon responses in a test-retest situation. 

Factor analysis was obtained by the principal axes method. To obtain 
simple structure (Thurstone, 1947) the factors for each form of the 
test were rotated according to the Varimax Criterion (Kaiser, 1958). 
The rotated axes thus obtained constituted the data for the factorial 
structures which were interpreted and compared. There are no tests 
of significance for factors in factor analysis, consequently the Ahmavaara 
Factor Match Test was employed to test congruence between factor struc- 
tures and thus determine influence of treatment. 


Findings 

Control Group Findings 

The reliability of responses of individual subjects was obtained by 
computing the correlations between scale ratings for each concept on 
one form of the instrument with those on the second form. It was hypoth- 
esized that the effect of experimental treatment would cause individuals 
to respond differently to the same concepts resulting in a lower cor- 
relation between the two responses than in the case of a test-retest using 
the same context. The mean r subject reliability value for the control 
group was .431. Studies conducted by Osgood (1957), Lilly (1965), 
Norman (1959), and Jenkins, Russell, and Suci (1958) found subject 
reliabilities “very high” ranging from .70 to .99. Thus in Lilly’s words, 
“In the absence of experimental treatments... ratings . . . remain quite 
stable over time” (Lilly, 1965, p. 31). It was concluded that the effect 
of the treatment had been to decrease the coefficient of correlation be- 
tween responses, providing statistical evidence for the effects of con- 
text upon word meaning. 
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The Ahmavaara Factor Match Test produced cosines of angles be- 
tween axes of the orthogonal dimensions of meaning ranging from .8217 
to .9794. In agreement with other researchers, Lilly (1965) and Eastman 
(1965), it was concluded that while there was a basic similarity in mean- 
ing between contexts, there were also measurable differences. Operating 
on this conclusion, the differences in factor structures of meanings for 
the experimental groups were assumed to be real. 


Experimental Group Findings 


Tables 1 to 4 present data which define the factors obtained in both 
contexts when summed across concepts and for the single concept “your- 
self.” Table 1 presents factor loadings and h?, the scale communalities, 
(the amount of variance of the scales which can be accounted for by 
the factors identified) for all concepts in the social studies form of the 
instrument. Table 2 provides the same data for the literature context. 
Table 3 and 4 report loadings and communalities of scales on the single 
concept “yourself” under both conditions of context. These data indicate 
four major findings: (a) the variance accounted for by the factors ex- 
tracted varies with the context. The greater variance in the social studies 
context suggests a greater meaningfulness for concepts in this context. 
Words appear to provide for greater agreement among individuals in 
the social studies context resulting in higher factor loadings. This may 
result from the greater objectivity and concreteness of concepts in social 
studies than in literature. (b) The principal dimensions of Evaluation, 
Potency, and Activity are highly congruent in respect to dimensionality. 
Although shifts in rank order and differences within the dimensions are 
indicative of a differential semantic space in each situation. The similarity 
of principal dimensions in the two contexts suggests that the child con- 
siders the meanings of words to be basically the same in each case while 
the internal differences within the factors indicates that there is a 
qualitative difference in meaning between contexts. (c) The large dif- 
ferences between contexts among the secondary factors, Security, Stabi- 
lity, Tautness, and Novelty also indicate the influence of situational 
context upon meaning. The secondary factors appear not only to fill 
in important details as far as connotative meaning is concerned, but 
may also control, to some degree, the functioning of the principal di- 
mensions. Differences between corresponding factors in the two contexts 
therefore suggests different responses to the same stimuli. (d) Individual 
concepts show greater variation between contexts than concepts taken 
together suggesting that summation over concepts produces a regres- 
sion to the mean. This tends to result in differences between concepts 
cancelling each other out when concepts are taken together while there 


may be a marked difference when the concepts are considered in- 
dividually. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


The theoretical implications of these results are that context “screens” 
the kinds of situations and symbols which result in meaning for words. 
Thus words come to have qualitatively different meanings in different 
situations (contexts) and language can be said to mirror a different kind 
of reality in each of these different contexts. This conclusion provides 
support for the linguistic Weltanschauung position taken in this study. 


The principal dimensions identified can be considered fundamental 
attributes of an individual’s affective functioning. Carroll (1959), in 
examining dimensions of meaning revealed by the Semantic Differential 
has proposed that the Evaluative dimension corresponds to a person’s 
tendency to approach or avoid a stimulus. The Activity dimension refers 
to the necessity or non-necessity for making movements in adjusting to 
stimuli. Potency, then, suggests the amount of adjustment to be made. 


Similarly for the secondary dimensions it appears that the Novelty 
dimension is an indication of the individual’s examination of the concept 
in terms of its familiarity. Stability becomes that dimension which in- 
dicates the changeability of concepts and the necessity of adjusting to 
changed stimuli. Tautness is suggestive of alertness and tension in re- 
gards to response to verbal stimuli. Finally, the Security dimension 
corresponds to the individual’s total “set” and the necessity of response 
to achieve equilibrium. Here, then, is the value of Semantic Differential 
indexing of meaning. Factors produced by analysis of SD data indicate 
the kind of behaviour patterns resulting from the individual’s encounter 
with verbal stimuli. Since it has been shown that meaning patterns 
vary with the context, it is concluded that behaviour patterns will vary 
similarly. 

While the principal dimensions can be considered fundamental at- 
tributes of psychological functioning, the secondary dimensions might 
be regarded as the catalytic influence bringing about the approach- 
avoidance response described by the principal dimensions. This postu- 
late would make these dimensions of meaning crucial in the individual’s 
behaviour complex and add a degree of support to the language re- 
lativity hypothesis proposed by Whorf. Responses to words, therefore, 
appear to be in part on the basis of characteristics as identified by their 
evaluative, potency, and activity dimensions and triggered by psychical 
components such as novelty and stability. 

The nature of the factors obtained and the theoretical implications 
suggest the presence of underlying constructs or sets which screen in- 
coming symbolic data to generate specific meaning patterns for concepts. 
These sets are developed through different language experiences re- 
sulting from differential situational contexts. Subsequently these same 
psychological processes “unwind” to produce appropriate responses to 
verbal stimuli. These sets or mediated response patterns are believed 
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to represent differential views of reality as a function of language. 
Language, therefore, becomes the mold into which the individual is cast. 

These results have implications for instruction. Since the conno- 
tative meaning of concepts appears to vary with the context, suggesting 
a differential perception of reality, educators must be aware of the set 
created. If the individual’s world view screens or codes environmental 
stimuli in terms of the meaning symbols held, then conscious effort must 
be made to either enrich those perceptions which are accurate or present 
evidence to alter inaccurately structured concepts. Active searching on 
the part of the learner and an inductive approach to concepts should 
prove valuable in developing word meanings. 


The specific nature of semantic space in different contexts should 
provide clues as to appropriate instructional materials and procedures. 
For example, if from a social studies view concepts are more varied in 
meaning, then materials and procedures designed to present the varied 
characteristics of these concepts should be employed. 


If the secondary dimensions identified in this study serve as catalysts 
to activate the fundamental attributes of human behaviour represented 
by the principal dimensions, careful attention must be given to the 
development of these internal states for without them meaning in its 
fullness may not be released. This means giving attention to the way the 
individual feels and thinks about the concept as well as simply trying 
to define it for him. 


Finally, the fact that meaning is more personal in certain contexts 
such as literature, should cause teachers to plan for the development 
of concepts along individual lines without emphasizing a particular cor- 
rectness. 
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The authors present three studies 

of the effects of variations in 
transformations and in materials 

on conservation of number in young 
children. Variations in transfor- 
mations seemed to have no effect 
upon performance. Differences in 
materials appeared to interact 

with differences in subjects. 
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The Pennsylvania State University 


The Effects of Cued Materials and 
Transformation Variations and 
Conservation of Number Performance’ 


In the typical conservation of number task (Piaget, 1952), the sub- 
ject is questioned regarding the numerical equivalence of two sets of 
objects before and after a spatial rearrangement (transformation) of one 
of the sets. The transformation is designed to emphasize the indepen- 
dence of the number dimension of the experimental set, i.e., the number 
of objects it contains, from the length dimension, the linear space covered 
by the aggregate. The former is relevant for decisions concerning the 
equivalence of the two sets and the latter is irrelevant and misleading. 
The subject must discriminate the appropriate cue dimension if he is 
to discover and assert the conservation principle that the number of 
objects in the array remains invariant through transformations of the 
spatial arrangement. 


It has been suggested (Peters, 1967; Zimiles, 1963, 1966) that some 
aspects of the procedures and materials used in current conservation 
studies tend to obscure the independence of the length and number 
dimensions, and to direct the subject’s attention to the misleading length 
dimension. Other procedures and materials may perform the opposite 
facilitative function. As such, the choice of procedures and materials 
used may introduce an undesirable, and often unacknowledged, source 


iati j i i * length con- 
1 A study of the effect of variations in transformations in the context of 
servation was reported by Sawada and Nelson in this journal—Vol. V5, INOS, 
June, 1968. (Ed.) 
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of variance into the testing situation which makes interpretation across 
studies and inferences to new situations difficult. 


Problem 

This report presents a series of three studies dealing with conser- 
vation of number. The hypothesis investigated is the null hypothesis 
that (a) variations in the transformations used and (b) the variations 
in the materials will have no effect on conservation of number perfor- 
mance. Although alternative verbal testing procedures also contribute 
to the variance, these have been studied and discussed elsewhere (Pra- 
toomraj and Johnson, 1966; Mermelstein and Shulman, 1967) and were 
not included as variables in this series of studies. 


Methods 

Sample 
A total of 93 lower socio-economic preschool and kindergarten chil- 

dren were used in the three studies. The subjects for Studies One and 
Two were randomly selected from three kindergarten classrooms in 
the San Francisco Bay area of California. Study Three’s subjects were 
obtained from a preschool Head Start program in Trenton, New Jersey. 
Relevant information concerning the sample for each study is found in 
Table 1. 

TABLE 1 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLES 


Study Sex Mean Age SD Caucasian Negro Other 
af Male 68.0 3.54 ded 2 2 
Female 68.1 4.12 9 ah 5 

Total 68.0 3.84 20 5 7 /30 
Z Male 67.6 4.34 10 3 5 
Female 67.6 bade 9 4 Z 

Total 67.6 CPre}) 19 7 rape 
3 Male 61.8 Dawa 9 5 1 
Female ois Fae PASE fe hs} 1 i 

Total 60.7 3.47 ae 6 va af 
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Measures 

The conservation of number task utilized an 18” x 30” testing board 
divided by a black line to provide two 834” x 30” testing fields, one red 
and the other blue. Four sets of testing blocks were used at different 
times (See Table 2). Material Set 1 was considered neutral in that 
the materials provided no cues highlighting either the relevant or ir- 
relevant dimensions. Material Set 2 was thought to provide cues for 
correspondence matching and also to elicit a counting response. Material 
Set 3 provided only cues for correspondence matching. Material Set 4 
provided no correspondence matching cues but, because of the dimensions 
of the blocks, was thought to accentuate the length dimension. The child 
was requested to “Make a bunch of blocks on the red side that has 
the same number of blocks as the bunch on the blue side.” 


TABLE 2 


DESCRIPTION OF MATERIALS* 


Block Set # Set Names Dimensions Color 
A Neutral £.3/4".X 1.3/4" X. 7/8" ., Yellow. 
iz Number 1 3/4" X 1 3/4" X 7/8" White blocks with 
Accentuated black sequins ordered 
1 through 9. 
3 Correspondence 1 3/4" X 1 3/4" X 7/8" ~=Red, blue, yellow, 
Accentuated dark green, light green, 


white, silver. 


4 Length 3.1/2" X 1 3/4" X 7/8" White block with five 
Accentuated evenly spaced black 
sequins, 


* each set included 18 blocks. 


The initial correspondence sequence was followed by a transformation 
of the display on the experimenter’s (blue) side and a standard ques- 
tioning procedure. The board was cleared and the sequence was re- 
peated with a new transformation introduced on the subject’s side of 
the display. The standard procedures are presented in detail elsewhere 
(Peters, 1968). The aggregate size was six in all cases. The following 
rating scale was used to evaluate the child’s performance: 
1. The child did not understand the problem. He used all blocks without 
regard for the formation to be matched. 


2 The authors wish to acknowledge the major contribution of Dr. Barbara Rothenberg 
of the Educational Testing Service to the design and standardization of the testing and 
questioning procedures used in these studies. 
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2. The child could not make the correct one-to-one correspondence on 
either occasion within the trial. He continually focused upon the length 
or amount of space covered by the model. 


3. The child was inconsistent within a trial on making the initial one-to- 
one correspondence, or he was illogical in his sequence of responses con- 
cerning the initial equivalence of the two aggregates. For example, in 
response to, “Does this bunch on the red side have the same number of 
blocks as this bunch on the blue side?” and, “Does one bunch have more 
blocks?” he responds, “Yes,” “Yes.” 


4, The child established initial one-to-one correspondence and was con- 
sistent in his responses concerning initial equivalence, but he became 
confused as the visual display was transformed. He gave non-conserving 
responses concerning the equivalence of the two aggregates after trans- 
formation. 


5. The child. established initial equivalence, but was inconsistent (some- 
times conserving, sometimes not) on questions concerning the equivalence 
of the two aggregates after transformation. 


6. The child established initial equivalence through one-to-one corres- 
pondence and continued to assert the equivalence throughout the trans- 
formations. However, he could not formulate an adequate verbalization 
of the rule for conservation as justification for his assertions. 


7. The child displayed full conservation and adequately verbalized a rule for 
conservation. To be considered an “adequate” verbalization, the child’s 
response had to include a statement of equivalence based upon (a) count- 
ing, (b) the lack of addition or subtraction of new members, or (c) the 
reversibility of the transformation. 


Procedures specific to the individual studies are provided in the 
description of each. 


Study One 


In order to determine the effects of introducing alternative trans- 
formations and cued materials, it was necessary to obtain reliability esti- 
mates for the effects of scoring and retesting. The latter served both 
as a measure of the stability of the behaviour and as a baseline record 
from which to evaluate improvement. 


The analysis employed was designed to determine the magnitude 
of the discrepancies likely to arise from multiple facets of the measuring 
procedures. The generalizability model (Cronbach, Rajaratnam, and 
Gleser, 1963; Gleser, Cronbach, and Rajaratnam, 1965) suggests that 
every measuring operation is a sample from a universe of admissible 
operations. The resulting measurement departs to some degree from 
the universe score—the average across all admissible observations. The 
generalizability model provides a means of estimating the magnitude 
of the discrepancies likely to arise under a given measurement pro- 
cedure, and provides formulae for establishing interval and point esti- 
mates of the universe score. Further, it is possible to obtain simultaneous- 
ly independent estimates of the contributions of multiple facets of the 
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measuring operation, each of which contributes to the discrepancy be- 
tween the observed score and the universe score. 

Thirty subjects (p) were administered the conservation of number 
measure on three occasions (0) using Material Set 1. The transfor- 
mations employed are indicated by asterisks in Table 3. For each oc- 
casion the protocols were evaluated by two independent scorers (j). 
This led to a completely crossed design (p x j x 0). Variance com- 
ponents for each source of variance were computed separately by sex 
and the coefficient of generalizability (Ep?) was estimated by dividing 
the estimated universe score variance by the expected observed vari- 
ance. The results are presented in Table 4. 


TABLE 3 


CONSERVATION OF NUMBER TRANSFORMATIONS 
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Ep? is an intraclass correlation which has been variously defined as 
(a) the squared correlation of the universe score with the observed 
score, (b) the expected intraclass correlation between pairs of obser- 
vations by repeating the design more than once, and (c) the percentage 
of observed variance that is, on the average, accounted for by the 
universe score (Cronbach, 1967). Ep is, therefore, an approximation 
of the correlation to be expected if the study were repeated with dif- 
ferent scorers and on different occasions. 


TABLE 4 


STUDY ONE MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND VARIANCE COMPONENTS 


Occasion 1 Occasion 2 Occasion 3 
Scorer 1 Scorer 2 Scorer I Scorer 2 Scorer 1 Scorer 2 
Males 3.93 S278) 4.26 4.26 4.93 4.86 
(N = 15) 0.68 0.68 OnT 0.77 1.38 jh Syl 
Females 4.06 4.00 4.46 4.53 (lpsusye 4.53 
(N = 15) 0.85 0.89 132 1.41 1.41 Ha 
Source Component Freq. Cont, to 
of Mean of within Eo 2 
Variance df Squares Variance P (xp) Eo Eo 
Males: N =15 
Subjects (p) 14 Be 2905 0.4288 Jt 4288 540 269 
Scorers (j) i 0.0111 0.0000 i .0000 
Occasions (o)* 2 732054 0.1936 2 .0968 
jp 14 0.0111 0.0000 iI -0000 
oj 74 0.0111 0.0000 2. -0000 
op 28 1.4238 0.7064 2 Sse)? 
Residual (ojp, e) 28 0.0111 0.0111 2 0035 
Females: N = 15 
Subjects (p) 14 Sy syee, -8365 1h .8365 -64 .80 
Scorers (j) 1 0.4000 .0056 1 .0056 
Occasions (0)* 2 3.1444 .0952 2 0476 
jp 14 0.7095 -.0278 1 b 
oj 2 042333 =.0373 2 b 
op 28 0.8468 -0270 2 O15 
ojp, e 28 0.7928 -7928 2 - 3964 


The results attest to the stability of performance and the objectivity 
with which the scoring may be accomplished. The contribution to the 
variance made by two scorers of highly dissimilar levels of training was 
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essentially zero. The main effect across occasions was significant at at 
least the .05 level for both sexes, but the ordering of subjects was rea- 
sonably stable. 

Study Two 


To determine the effects of variations in the transformations used 
in evaluating number conservation performance, 33 kindergarten chil- 
dren were tested twice using linear transformations, twice using hori- 
zontal figure transformations, and twice using vertical figure trans- 
formations. The specific transformations confronting each subject were 
randomly assigned from those pictured in Table 3, with two separate 
transformations used in each testing. In all cases the order of testing 
was linear, horizontal and vertical. All testing was done with Material 
Set 1. The average scale score for the two testings within each type 
of transformation was used as the subjects’ score in the analysis. 


The results (see Table 5) indicate there is a considerable similarity 
between the ordering of subjects in testings using any of the three types 
of transformations. Approximately 30‘. of the variance in performance 
is attributable to the combination of the transformations, the repeated 
testing, and residual error. Table 4 indicates retesting and its inter- 
actions account for approximately 14‘; of the variance. It would seem, 
therefore, that the use of different transformations makes about the 
same contribution to the variance. 

TABLE 5 


CORRELATION MATRIX FOR STUDY TWO 


Transformation 

Type Mean SD Linear Horizontal Vertical 
Linear eT LoS 1.00 0.84 0.80 
Horizontal uefa) rae LOG 0.86 
Vertical Sep lS) 1.48 1.00 


The mean score for the vertical transformations is significantly 
higher (p<.05) than those for the other transformations. However, 
again using the information provided by Study One, the significant 
increase may be accounted for by the learning or test-wiseness resulting 


from repeated testing. 


Study Three 


Thirty preschool children were pretested using transformations one 
and two and Material Set 1. They were randomly assigned to five 
groups. All groups were retested the following day with the same trans- 
formations, but with different sets of materials. Group 1 was retested 
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with Material Set 1 (neutral materials), Group 2 with Material Set 2 
(number accentuated), Group 3 with Material Set 3 (correspondence 
accentuated), Group 4 with Material Set 4 (length accentuated), and 
Group 5 with Material Set 3. Groups 3 and 5 were combined for the 
analysis. 

The results are presented in Table 6. All groups showed significant 
improvement between the two testing, (p<.01, y> = 11.3). No signifi- 
cant differences were found among the mean scores of the groups. 


TABLE 6 


STUDY THREE RESULTS 


Occasion 1 Occasion 2 Coefficient 
Group Materials Mean SD Mean SD of Stability 
1 Neutral 2.16 0.68 2.66 0.74 +0.75 
Number 
2 PP Se Zell OnS7 2.66 0.47 +0 .31 
3.45 pot nes yond SoCo ere 0.49 su? a55 0.75 +0.09 
Accentuated 
Length 
4 ee Aeeepee 2200 On5 7 2.50 0.50 +0.58 


The correlation between the two testings, separately by groups using 
different materials, is also presented. Where the materials were uncued, 
and remained unchanged between testings, results highly similar to 
those found in the equivalent testing situation of Study One were found. 
Where the materials were varied between the two testings, a decrease 
in the correlation is evident. A comparison of the correlations for 
Groups 3 and 5 combined and Group 1 approaches significance (p<.08). 
The between testings correlations for Groups 2 and 4 are in an inter- 
mediate range. The stability of performance of individual subjects 
seems to vary considerably depending upon the materials used in the 
testing. 

Discussion 

For each of the studies, a standard set of procedures was used. The 
wording of questions, and the sequence of events in the testing situation 
were identical. In each, the presentation of reversible transformations 
led to an increase in score across the repeated testing dimension. When 
the transformations and the materials used in the sequence were held 
constant, the performance of the subjects on subsequent testings re- 
mained stable yielding correlations in the .69 to .86 range. Such co- 
efficients of stability are highly similar to those commonly found in 
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the literature (Dodwell, 1960; Wallach and Sprott, 1964, Gruen, 1966; 
Peters, 1967). 


Introducing variations in the transformations used in the testing 
seems to have no effect upon the subject’s performance. The data offer 
no justification for the rejection of the null hypothesis. Test results 
using linear, horizontal, and vertical transformations were found to be 
highly correlated indicating a stability in performance across transfor- 
mations. 


Some support has been found for the rejection of the hypothesis 
that variations in the materials would have no effect on conservation 
of number performance. Since the procedures and transformations in 
testing were controlled in Study Three, the variation in the correlations 
found for Groups 2, 4, and 3 and 5, may be attributed to the use of 
different materials for the two testings. 


It is clear from the data presented in Table 6 that the differential 
effect of the materials is not manifested in a mean difference of scores 
for the groups. It appears instead that differences in materials interact 
with individual differences in subjects. The low correlation (r — .09) 
found for Groups 3 and 5 combined reflect a change in the rank order 
of individuals from one test trial to the next. Presumably, variations 
in the cues provided by the materials were attended to by some sub- 
jects and not by others. Further, for some subjects the cues may have 
served to facilitate appropriate behaviour, for others they may have 
served as distractors. 


The findings of Study Three suggest that some care should be taken 
as to the kinds of inferences that can be made across studies. Of 
particular importance is the possibility of gaining additional insight into 
the processes involved in transition between non-conservation and con- 
servation by means of investigating in detail the use of cued materials 
of various kinds and of the individual differences in children in response 
to these materials. 
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Ecology of Education 


The ecology of education is an increasingly important concern of 
educators, civic officials and professional planners. Two major work- 
shops on the ecology of the classroom have been conducted recently by 
the National Education Association.! In urban design the optimum size 
and location of schools are major problems in rapidly growing cities 
(1968). Leading thinkers in education with their ideas of the mobile 
student, the mobile family, the mobile school, the educational park, 
the Great High Schools and the multi-campus high school, reflect in- 
creasing concern with spatial or ecological aspects of education (1967, 
1968). This article discusses the nature of ecology as a basic social process 
and presents a brief report on ecological aspects of education in a small 
Canadian city, Camrose, Alberta (1964). 


Ecology Explained 


Ecology is the study of the distribution in space of living organisms— 
plants, animals, and humans—and is concerned with the processes by 
which adaptations are reached and maintained. These ecological pro- 
cesses (concentration, centralization, sub-centralization, segregation, in- 
vasion, and succession) are specialized forms of the competitive process. 


Human ecology has to do with the patterning of regions, communities, 
and other groupings. It explains the distribution of human beings and 
their institutions in space at a given time and, in the duration of time, 
it provides systematic knowledge of social change. It includes symbiotic 
dependence, inter-dependence resulting from communication and mutual 
understanding, and diffusion of knowledge. Competitive selection takes 
place, locations are subject to the main trends of growth and change, 
institutions emerge where there is need for their services, and they 
compete spatially with others. Distribution is not consciously planned 


1 Research Council of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, Washington, D.C. sponsored research institutes on The Ecology of the Class- 
room” at Washington, D.C., November, 1968 and San Francisco, April, 1969. 
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in many situations. Usually the planning, if any, comes after problems 
of competition for space become evident. 

Human ecology, as a field of study, has been developed primarily 
by sociologists who have been theoretically oriented. However, the ap- 
plications of ecology are especially significant for those most closely as- 
sociated with the spatial development of communities—town planners, 
administrative bodies, officers of community institutions, and profes- 
sional educators. Though the situation is now changing, the ecology of 
education has been an underdeveloped area of knowledge. 


Camrose—City of the Study 


Camrose, a trade city, is located in Central Alberta parkland in a 
humid, continental cool summer climate with extremes in temperatures. 
The economy of the area is based largely on agriculture with some coal, 
oil and small industries. There is access to the city, located about forty- 
five miles southeast of Edmonton, by rail and by highways from all 
directions. Camrose received city status in 1955 after growing from a 
hamlet to a city in fifty years, and by 1961, when this research was 
begun, the population had reached 6,924. While some town planning 
was started when the urban centre was still a town, the Battle River 
Planning Commission became an advisor when Camrose received city 
status. 


The school facilities grew from accommodation in a temporary class- 
room to multi-room and multi-system. The Camrose Public School Dis- 
trict, the Camrose Separate School District, and the Camrose School 
Division operated schools in the city. There were, in addition, three 
private schools under the auspices of churches. The provincial normal 
school, opened in 1912, was closed in 1938. Proposed building programs 
in 1962 indicated further expansion of the school facilities. 


Findings 
The findings of the study are in three categories. First, the location, 
acquisition, and area of school sites are considered. Second, the dis- 
tance journeyed to school, the mode of journey to school, and the noon 
lunch situation are examined. Finally, the ecology of the school as a 
factor in school and community relations is summarized. 


The location, acquisition, and area of school sites seem significant 
to both town and school administration. It was found that school sites 
tended to be on the periphery when they were occupied first. Only two— 
those purchased in 1957 and 1962—of the fifteen sites were not acquired 
from the town. Moreover, until 1957 school sites were provided free or 
nearly free by the town. Contrary to what was hypothesized, there was 
no regular or consistent increase in areas of sites per regular classroom 
in schools. Instead, the enlargement of three school buildings decreased 
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the site area per regular classroom from what it had been originally. 
Those sites acquired in 1962 showed an increase in size over sites 
acquired previous to that time. However, among the private schools, the 
one established first had the largest site while the one established last 
had the smallest site. Briefly, the trend seemed to be toward purchased 
and larger peripheral sites with only the school sites selected in 1962 
reaching the recommended area of the Battle River Planning Commission. 


While several recommended school site sizes had been made for 
Alberta schools, the Battle River Planning Commission had a simple 
guide. It recommended that the school site should have one acre and 
not less than two-thirds of an acre per classroom as a minimum. Also, 
it suggested that in urban centres one elementary school per section 
of land should be considered when planning land use in cities. However, 
other writers concerned with school-site size recommended less than 
one acre per classroom for the school grounds. 


Simple schedules were distributed to and completed by all students 
in the school systems studied to determine the address, mode of journey 
to and from school, and the number of times daily that the journey 
was made for each student in the months of October, January, and 
May. While the findings indicated that the distance travelled varied 
by grade level and school systems, it was found that four-fifths of all 
school personnel lived within three-quarters mile of school. There were 
sixty-five percent of the elementary school pupils living less than one- 
half mile and eighty-seven per cent living less than three-quarters mile 
from school. Only one school had al! its pupils living within three- 
quarters mile. At the junior high school level, there were seventy- 
eight per cent of the pupils living within three-quarters mile of the school 
attended and eighty-nine per cent living less than one mile from school. 
Senior high school students travelled slightly further than junior high 
school students—sixty-eight per cent of the students lived within three- 
quarters mile and eighty-one per cent lived within one mile of the 
school. The remainder of the senior high school students lived beyond 
the one-mile distance limit in the city or came from the rural area. 


In general, distances travelled to school by junior and senior high 
school pupil personnel compared favorably with recommended maximum 
distances suggested in literature, but for elementary schools some pupils 
travelled further than suitable maximum distances. Also, the problem 
of distance was greater for the Separate School District, with one ele- 
mentary school, than in the Public School District with six elementary 
schools, Recommended maximum distances varied for elementary school 
pupils from one-quarter to three-quarters mile, and for junior high 
school pupils from one to one and one-half miles, while for senior high 
school students the recommended distance was two miles. 

While one might expect that traffic arteries and natural boundaries 
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would determine school attendance boundaries, it was found that in 
Camrose this was not always the case. Rather, it seemed that traffic 
arteries and natural boundaries influenced but did not define attendance 
boundaries. 


The journey to school can present a problem when one considers the 
distance factor and the climatic conditions of Alberta. In Camrose, the 
family assumed the major responsibility for children getting to and from 
school. Generally, most pupils journeyed to and from school indepen- 
dently, with dependence on parents and others varying with the season 
and time of day. Dependence upon others for conveyance was least in 
the fall and spring and in the afternoon journey from school. 


While data were not analysed so as to test such a hypothesis, findings 
suggested that the mode of journey to school was correlated with the 
distance to school that the pupils travelled and with the season. Maxi- 
mum distances to travel independently to school seemed apparent at 
different grade levels and for different seasons. For elementary school 
pupils, it seemed to be from one-half to three-quarters mile in October, 
from one-quarter to one-half mile in January, and about three-quarters 
mile in May. For junior high school pupils the maximum distance travel- 
led independently in October seemed to be three-quarters mile to school 
and three-quarters to one mile from school, in January one-half to three- 
quarters mile to school and one-half to one mile from school, and in 
May three-quarters to one mile. For senior high school pupils the maxi- 
mum distance travelled independently appeared to be one and one- 
quarter miles in October and May and three-quarter to one mile in 
January. 


Then, if pupils must travel to school independent of others, is the 
maximum distance for them to travel the maximum for the month of 
January—for elementary school pupils from one-quarter to one-half 
mile, for junior high school pupils one-half to three-quarters mile, and 
for senior high school pupils three-quarters to one mile? It is noted 
that these distances are less than those recommended as grade-level dis- 
tance maximums to which reference was made earlier. 


The number of pupils having noon lunch at school seemed to be in- 
fluenced by several variables. Findings suggested that elementary school 
pupils living beyond three-quarters mile from school in October, beyond 
one-half mile in January, and beyond one mile in May ate their noon 
lunch at school. At the junior high school level, it appeared that pupils 
living more than one mile from school in October, more than three- 
quarters mile in January, and in the rural area only in May ate their 
lunch at school. The maximum distance for senior high school pupils 
to travel home for noon lunch seemed to be approximately one mile in 
October and May and slightly less in January. In addition, variations 
by schools of the same grade level suggested that socio-economic factors 
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may have influenced pupils to eat lunch at school—that parents were 
away from home during the noon recess. 


By means of interviews with school principals, the use by the public 
of school facilities was determined. Facilities available and the church 
and/or school associations as well as the location of the school appeared 
to affect the use made of schools by the adult community. Schools used 
for meetings were located both on or near the periphery and in the 
central part of the city. Each school system, with the exception of the 
Public School District which had two schools used, had one school which 
was used as a meeting place for adults. Also, those groups associated 
with the school through their children or their church tended to make 
the most use of the school property. 


Some school facilities in the city were used for adult activities other 
than meetings. All students enrolled in adult education offered in schools 
in Camrose were asked to complete a simple schedule. It was noted 
that while nineteen per cent of those enrolled stated that the near- 
ness of the school was a factor in deciding to take the course, the analysis 
did not indicate whether the location of the two schools where courses 
were offered was a factor in other adults not enrolling in a course. For 
concerts and sports, the space and facilities available rather than the 
location of the schools seemed to be the factors determining the demand 
for the use of schools. For certain miscellaneous uses of schools, the 
space, facilities, and church affiliation of the sponsoring group appeared 
to determine the requests for use of school property. 


To summarize, school sites, provided free or very nearly free by the 
town until 1957, were located on the periphery. The trend seemed to 
be toward purchased and larger peripheral sites. There were four-fifths 
of all school personnel living within three-quarters mile of school. Re- 
commended maximum distances were exceeded only by some elementary 
school pupils. While most pupils journeyed to school independently, the 
maximum distance of independent journey appeared to be from one- 
quarter to three-quarters mile for elementary, one-half to one mile for 
junior high, and three-quarters to one mile for senior high school pupils. 
The analysis suggested that the critical distance associated with eating 
noon lunch at school is one-half mile for elementary school pupils and 
one mile for junior and senior high school pupils. School location and 
facilities seemed to influence some but not all community use of schools. 


Discussion 


The summarized findings seem to have certain implications for school 
and community administration. Some that appear evident to the writer 
are listed below. Others may have been suggested to the reader. 


1. A consideration of the ecology of education in a town or small 
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city by educational planners can contribute to the achievement of the 
goals of education. Moreover, while town and educational planners or 
administrators may find particular concern with specific aspects of the 
ecology of the urban centre, there is much which needs the attention 
of both bodies of administrators. It seems essential that these adminis- 
trative personnel be familiar with the ecology of school sites of school 
personnel, and of schools as a factor in school and community relations. 


2. City and school administrative bodies, as co-operating agencies, 
if they are familiar with the ecological processes and observe them at 
work in their city, can use these observations to assist in city and edu- 
cational planning. For example, it seems that ecological processes of 
invasion and succession should be investigated before educational facili- 
ties are expanded or renovated, that educational planners should be 
familiar with projected plans of the city growth since future school 
population location will be influenced, and that educational planners 
should avoid construction on already occupied school sites which will 
reduce the area of the playground to a size too small for the school 
enrolment. The Battle River Planning Commission, an advisor to the 
City of Camrose, includes plans for new school sites in residential devel- 
opment areas which seem worthy of serious consideration by educa- 
tional planners. Also, if traffic arteries and parks are located in re- 
lation to natural boundaries and divide the city into areas large enough 
to require at least a six-room public elementary school, and if devel- 
opment of long narrow residential areas are avoided, then attendance 
areas for schools can be established without hazards to children from 
heavy-traffic thoroughfares. 


3. Study of the ecology of school personnel and observation of the 
ecological processes by city and school administrative bodies can assist 
in the administrative tasks. If administrative bodies consider the pro- 
bable distance school pupil personnel journey independently to school, 
it should assist in selecting new school sites and determining attendance 
boundaries. Where city transit service is not available, administrative 
bodies could aim to locate schools to enable pupils from less desirable 
residential areas to be within the optimum distance to travel to school 
independently. (From these residential areas, families may be unable 
to provide vehicular transportation for their children, and then dis- 
tance could be a contributing factor in irregular attendance and with- 
drawal from school.) School systems may find it necessary to provide 
accommodation and noon supervision for pupils eating noon lunch at 
school. Demand for these services are likely to be made if elementary 
school pupils live more than one-half mile from school, and if junior 
and senior high school pupils live more than one mile from school. 


The effect of these maximum distances will vary with school systems, 
residential areas and seasons. 
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4. The study of the ecology of school personnel and observation 
of the ecological processes by school professional personnel could be 
used to facilitate teaching and learning. Their consideration when deal- 
ing with discipline problems, tardiness, school dismissal, curriculum 
planning, and scheduling of extra-curricular activities could provide a 
guide in decision making. Ecology of education could shed light on for- 
mal and informal organization of pupils, probable influences of social 
segregation by pupils eating lunch at school, pupils journeying to school 
by different means, and by rural, urban, or campus residence. It could 
provide insight into probable influences of invasion on attendance areas 
by different school systems or by schools within the same school system, 
and into expenditure of pupil energy in the journey to school. 


5. Since the schools are used by the adult community, town and 
educational planners could consider, from the standpoint of the adult 
population, the ecology of schools and the ecological processes when 
planning school sites and buildings and when planning the use of exist- 
ing school facilities. If school buildings and sites are to be used for 
such events as concerts, civil defence purposes, and sports activities, 
city and school administrative bodies could incorporate in school build- 
ing and site plans suitable auditorium and gymnasium space, shelter 
areas, and playing fields. Adequate parking space, spectator space, and 
free access to and from the location then more likely could be assured. 
For maintenance of shared property, there could be some arrangement 
for shared responsibility. 


6. Cooperative planning seems essential if the ecological aspects 
of education in our communities are to contribute to the solution rather 
than the generation of problems. Even though ecology is fundamentally 
a competitive process, the process can be controlled by cultural means. 
The most obvious means is through cooperative planning by school and 
city administrative bodies, planners, and school and city officials. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


READING TESTS AND REVIEWS 
Edited by O. K. Buros. Highland Park, New Jersey: Gryphon Press, 1968. 


This is a very welcome compilation of reviews of reading tests taken 
from the six volumes of the Mental Measurement Yearbooks, but also 
includes reviews of tests published since 1965 when the latest Year- 
book was issued. The index includes a comprehensive bibliography of 
reading tests known to be in print in English speaking countries as of 
May Ist, 1968, and in addition includes all those now out of print but 
which were once listed in one or more of the Mental Measurement Y ear- 
books. The pertinent information and appropriate description with re- 
spect to each test precede the reviews by reading specialists. References 
to test reviews appearing in professional journals are also given. For 
the convenience of the user a classified index to Mental Measurements 
Yearbooks, a directory of publishers and indexes of both titles and 
names are also included in this volume. 


A total of two hundred and ninety two tests are examined. Of these, 
two hundred and nine are in print and eighty three out of print. The 
reading tests are classified into eight sections and an analysis reveals the 
relative numbers in each category: general, 39.7; study skills, 16.4; 
readiness, 11.6; diagnostic, 11.0; special fields, 7.9; miscellaneous, 5.8; 
oral reading, 5.5; and speed, 2.1. One interesting sidelight is that al- 
though between the closing dates of The Sixth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook and Reading Tests and Reviews is slightly less than four years, 
42 percent of the two hundred and nine tests currently in print are 
classified as new, revised or supplemented since the Sixth Yearbook. 
This is an indication not only of the continuing indefatigable activity of 
reading test constructors, but also of the incessant attempts to include 
enlarged concepts of the constituents of reading into the assessment of 
reading behaviours. It may only indicate, however, that reading test 
publication is continuing to be a profitable commercial investment. 


Over the years, “Buros” has become the invaluable vademecum of 
educational researchers, who have relied upon the Yearbooks not only 
to give the basic test information but also critical assessment of the 
validity, reliability, limitations and general worth of each test. Un- 
doubtedly these publications have had a more profound effect than that 
of performing a merely utilitarian and time saving function of easy 
access to information. Through these reviews, test users have gained 
greater awareness of values, problems and dangers in the use of stand- 
ardized tests; test authors and publishers have provided detailed in- 
formation on the validity and limitations and means of standardization 
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of the tests; psychometricians and statisticians have been goaded to 
improve techniques; and the field as a whole has continually reassessed 
the basic assumptions, beliefs and values which are inherent and relevant 
to testing. Though it is impossible to document, this incidental con- 
tribution to the improvement of techniques and to the evolution of the 
field of measurement in general, is incalculable. 


In the preface, the editor indicates that the plans for this volume 
were laid twenty-seven years ago, but owing to financial difficulties, 
publication was delayed. Over a quarter of a century later, the present 
volume not only fulfils the primary objective of making material more 
accessible to individuals according to their specific interests, but because 
of the time span, an historical element is introduced. As a result of this 
extended period, it is possible to examine the evolution of testing in 
general and reading in particular. To a student of reading, the shifting, 
evolving concepts of the field can be clearly demonstrated, for many of 
the innovations and revisions in reading tests occur as a result of new 
insights. Though a reading test is in effect the product, underlying 
assumptions concerning the process may be inferred from the reading 
behaviours measured. It is significant that over the years, the number 
and variety of such behaviours measured has increased. 


The inclusion of the out of print tests is also of great value to the 
reading researcher, since it enables him to evaluate more effectively 
past research based on these tests. With the inclusion of the reviews of 
revised versions of tests the student of reading can assess the means by 
which measurement of reading has been sharpened to increase both 
validity and reliability. Moreover, gaps in the aspects of reading 
measured are also apparent in this compilation over a period of time. 
One of the most obvious is that of the paucity of tests which measure 
critical reading. 

Each section is reprinted directly from the original volumes, and 
consequently does not follow the normal numerical sequencing in 
pagination. Though it is recognized that this may have resulted from 
economic stringency, it does detract somewhat from the immediate use- 
fulness of the volume. The specific method of indexing for this volume 
is not made explicit or given prominence, and consequently the location 
of particular items is frequently erratic. Yet Reading Tests and Reviews 
is to be welcomed as a useful compendium for workers in the reading 


field. 


Marion D. JENKINSON 
The University of Alberta 
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Editorial Comment 


As stated in earlier issues, it is the policy of the Journal to consider 
for publication articles fitting a broad definition of research. In this 
issue we include articles which represents less frequently used points 
in our research continuum. 


Thomson, in “Pass or Fail—1845” gives us historical perspective on 
present unrest in our colleges and universities. His wise selection of 
excerpts from Tolstoy’s writings gives us a glimpse of the nineteenth 
century student in Russia and casts light on similar problems of students 
and faculty today. 


Dahlke looks at the problem of attempting to maintain a neutral 
position in the study of value systems. He discusses the question 
generally, and then makes specific suggestions for increasing the ob- 
jectivity of research instruments. The paper, given at a seminar at the 
University of Alberta, retains the highly readable style of his original 
presentation. 


Articles which serve as commentary on the work of other researchers 
are not usually classified as rearch in the terms of this journal. However, 
with increasing emphasis on research into set as a psychological phe- 
nomenon, it is pertinent to present our readers with a synthesis of the 
important terminology and issues in Soviet set theory. Stewin presents 
these ideas in his article. 

The studies by Friesen and by Maguire and Hazlett follow the more 
typical patterns of research articles. Each has important ideas to present. 
Friesen reports a preliminary study of the attitudes of education stu- 
dents, teachers, and graduate students in educational administration to 
the term “educational administration.” The significant contribution of 
the study is its use of the Semantic Differential to investigate these 
attitudes. 

Maguire and Hazlett identify the inadequacies of reliability checks 
in much recent research. They do not, however, content themselves with 
pointing out these ills. They describe the dimensions of the question of 
reliability, and suggest approaches specific to purposes for which in- 
struments are to be used. 


* % % % % bs 


It has been the aim of the Journal to direct new information to 
sources of leadership in education. Each year AJER is attracting more 
readers from institutes of higher education in addition to maintaining 
its contacts with teachers, senior administrators, and members of Depart- 
ments of Education. Evidence of this is found in the number of in- 
dividual and library subscriptions from universities and colleges through- 
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out the world, in the number of requests for single issues, and in the 
requests for permission to reprint articles in other publications. Also, 
it is significant that AJER is now usually selected as one of the edu- 
cational journals to be indexed by new information services (e.g., the 
new monthly index of periodical literature in education, Current Index 
to Journals in Education, published by Crowell, Collier and MacMillan, 
will catalogue and index articles from AJER). 

With this issue we leave the editorship of this publication satisfied 
that it is fulfilling its important function of influencing decision-making 
in education. The task of development is speeded if recent thinking about 
educational questions is made available to those responsible for making 
decisions and directing future research. 

We wish our successor well in his task of furthering the aims of the 
Journal. May continued high standards in content be accompanied by 
innovation to make the Journal even more widely accepted. 


P. A. McF. 
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The following is designed to provide 

a brief glimpse of the Russian 

student, his university, and its system, 
in about 1845. We are provided with 
some idea of the range of student in 
terms of social standing, financial 
means, and intellectural motivation 

and talent. We also see something 

of the position of his professors, their 
methods of insrtuction and their method 
evaluation. 


K EeeRE: Hey ff HO.MS.ON 
The University of Alberta 


Pass or Fail — 1845 


It may be of some interest during these times of student unrest and 
revolution to look in on some students from another time and from a 
different land. Leo N. Tolstoy’s story “Youth,” first published in January 
1857, was not intended to be autobiographical but we may be quite sure 
that in this work he reflects his own experiences. This assumption places 
the vignettes of the students portrayed here in the mid-1840’s. Tolstoy 
entered Kazan University in 1844, where he registered in the Faculty 
of Oriental Languages with the intention of becoming a diplomat. Al- 
though he had passed the entrance examinations only after repeating the 
history and geography examinations he did not address himself to his 
studies and led a life of amusements.’ He failed the first year examina- 
tions. He then registered in the Faculty of Law. For the first half of 
this year he again neglected his studies but decided to change his ways 
in time to pass in May. He withdrew from the University prior to the 
examination period in 1847. 


The setting for “Youth” is Moscow rather than Kazan but the events 
must have been largely the same. 


The above is intended simply as a forward to the following selected 
passages, which I hope the reader will enjoy, and which will serve as an 
invitation to read both “Boyhood” and “Youth” for their references to 


education. 
1 The range of grades given students was one to five with one being an outright failure. 
It would seem that instructors were as prone to qualify then as now for Tolstoy 


got a 54+ in French which according to his translator and biographer Aylmer Maude 
means “exceptional distinction.” 
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Tolstoy commences his description. 


As soon as I entered the auditorium I felt my personality disappearing in the 
throng of gay young people which, in the bright sunshine flowing in through 
the large windows, surged noisely through all the corridors and doorways. 


The consciousness of being a member of that great company was very 
pleasant. But I knew only a very few of all these people .. . Around me there 
was hand-shaking, pushing-smiles and friendly words and jests showered 
from all sides . . . I was I remember, sad at heart that first day. 


When the Professor entered everybody moved and then became silent. I 
remember that my satirical observation extended to him and I was struck 
by his beginning his lecture with an introductory sentence which, in my 
opinion, did not make sense. I wanted the lecture to be so clever from 
beginning to end that it would be impossible to omit, or add to it, a 
single word. Disappointed in this, under the heading ‘First Lecture’ written 
in a handsomely bound note-book I had brought with me, I immediately 
sketched eighteen profiles, forming a wreath-like circle, and only occasionally 
moved my hand across the page that the Professor (who I felt convinced 
was much interested in me) might think I was taking notes. Having at this 
lecture decided that it was unnecessary, and would even be foolish, to take 
down everything that each of the professors said, I kept to this rule to the 
end of the course . 


We had among us a bursar student, Operov, a modest, very capable and 
industrious young man, who always offered his hand as if it were a board... 
I almost always took a seat beside him and often talked with him. I specially 
liked Operov because of the free opinions he expressed about the professors. 
He defined the merits and defects of each professor’s lecture very clearly and 
precisely and even occasionally ridiculed them, which seemed to me specially 
strange and striking when spoken in his quiet voice and coming from his 
tiny mouth. Nevertheless he carefully noted down, in his minute handwriting, 
all the lectures without exception. We were already becoming intimate and 
had decided to prepare for the examinations together ... (pp. 362-365). 


The winter passed unperceived, the thaw had already set in again and 
the list of examinations had been nailed up in the university, when I 
suddenly remembered that I should be examined in eighteen subjects, on 
which I had attended lectures I had not listened to or taken any notes of or 
prepared a single one. It is strange that so simple a question as that of 
how I was to pass my examinations had not once occurred to me .. . I went 
to the lectures only because it had become a habit and because papa sent 
me out of the house. Besides, I had many acquaintances and often enjoyed 
myself at the university. I liked the noise, the voices, the laughter, in the 
auditorium; I liked to sit on a back bench during a lecture dreaming of 
something to the monotonous voice of the professor, and to observe my 
comrades. 


When everybody had begun to attend the lectures more regularly, and the 
professor of physics had finished his course and taken leave till the 
examinations, the students began collecting their notebooks and preparing 
in groups for the examinations. I too thought I ought to prepare myself. 
Operov .. . not only offered me his note-books but invited me to prepare 


myself by them with him and some other students. I thanked him and 
accepted ... 
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I was told that they would study in turn now at one house and now at 
another, according to its nearness. The first time we met at Zukhin’s. It 
was a small room behind a partition, in a large house on the Trutnoy 
Boulevard (pp. 391-392). 


I already knew the gentle and honest Operov, and now the spirited and 
remarkably clever Zukhin, who was evidently first in that circle, attracted 
me very much . . . He seemed not to think of himself (which always 
particularly pleased me in people), but it was evident that his mind was 
never idle. 

When they had finished reading, Zukhin, the other students, and I—to 
show a readiness to be their comrade—drank a glass of vodka apiece, and 
there was hardly any left in the bottle. Zukhin asked if any one had a 
quarter-ruble, that the old woman who served him might be sent for more 


vodka. 


‘Mind and don’t start drinking!’ said Operov, who did not-drink at all 
himself. 


‘No fear,’ answered Zukhin, sucking the marrow out of the mutton- 


bone .. . ‘If only Semenov does not slip up—he seems to have been drinking 
hard.’ 
In fact, that same grey-haired Semenov . . . had begun going on the 


spree before the repetitions began, and toward the end of the course had not 
shown himself at the university at all... 


‘T have lost sight of him,’ Zukhin continued: ‘the last time I was with him, 
we smashed “Lisbon”*. It was a capital affair! They say there was a row 
afterwards ... What a head! What fire there was in that man! What a 
brain! It will be a pity if he goes to pieces. And he certainly will: he 
is not the sort of lad to stick it in the University, with his impulsive nature! 

Zukhin . . . borrowed a ruble from Operov [and] went off to spend the 
whole night somewhere. 


After talking for a while longer every one began to go, having agreed to 
meet at Zukhin’s on the following days because his quarters were nearest to 
all the others... 


For about a fortnight I went almost every evening to study at Zukhin’s... 


The course, vicious side of ZUkhin’s character was for me at that time so 
overpowered by the strength of the poetry of daring in him of which I had a 
presentiment, that it did not affect me all unpleasantly. 


For about a fortnight I went almost every evening to study at Zukhin’s. 
I studied very little, for as I have already said I had fallen behind my 
comrades, and not having the strength to study by myself in order to catch 
them up I only pretended to listen and to understand what they read... 


From day to day I more and more excused the disorderliness of that 
circle, feeling drawn to it and finding much that was poetic in it... 


Once I wished to brag to them about my knowledge of literature, 
especially French literature, and I led the conversation on that subject. To 
my surprise, it turned out that though they pronounced the titles with a 
Russian accent, they had read a great deal more than I, and knew and 
appreciated English and even Spanish writers, and Le Sage of whom I had 


* Lisbon is mentioned again later and was evidently a restaurant of some sort. 


(A footnote in the text.) 
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not even heard. Pushkin and Zukovski were literature to them—and not as, to 
me, books in yellow bindings which I had read and learnt as a child. They 
despised Dumas, Sue, and Fevol alike, and they—especially Zukhin—had a 
much clearer judgment of literature than I, as I coluld not but acknowlege. In 
my knowledge of music I also had no advantage over them. To my greater 
surprise Operov played the violin, another of the students who studied with 
us played the violoncello and the piano, and they both played in the uni- 
versity orchestra, knew music very well, and appreciated what was good. In a 
word, except the pronunciation of French and German, they knew better 
than I everything I had wished to boast about before them, and without 
being at all proud of it... I felt that [their] carousals must be something 
quite different from the make-believe with burnt rum and champagne in 
which I had taken part at Baron Z’s. 


I don’t know to what category Zukhin belonged; but I know that he had 
been in the S. High School, had no means, and did not I think belong to the 
gentry. He was about eighteen at the time though he looked much older. He 
was remarkably clever and particularly quick-witted: it was easier for him 
to grasp the whole of a complex subject and foresee all its parts and 
deductions than consciously to consider the laws from which these deductions 
are made ... [W]ithout much study and without taking notes, he knew 
mathematics excellently and was not boasting when he said he would baffle 
the professor. He thought there was much nonsense in the lecutres he heard, but 
with the unconscious practical roquery of his nature he immediately adapted 
himself to what the professor required; and all the professors liked him. He 
was outspoken in his relations with the authorities, but the authorities 
respected him. He not only did not respect and did not care for learning, 
but even despised those who were seriously occupied with what came to 
him so easily. Study as he understood it, did not occupy one-tenth of his 
capacity ... Now, just before the examinations . . . Zukhin disappeared 
for a couple of weeks, so that lately we carried on our preparations at 
another student’s room. But at first examination he appeared in the hall, pale, 
haggard, with trembling hands, and passed the examinations brilliantly to - 
enter the second course . 


At length the first examination, in differential and integral calculus, had 
arrived. I was in a strange state of fog and had no clear conception of 
what awaited me... 


I sat down on a bench on the side where the princes, counts, and barons 
were sitting, and began to talk to them in French, and strange to say the 
thought never occurred to me that I should presently have to answer 
questions on a subject I knew nothing about ... When I was called up 
together with Ikonin, I arranged the skirt of my uniform and went very 
calmly up to the examiner’s table. 


A slight shiver ran down my back only when a young professor—the 
same one who had examined me at my entrance examination—looked me 
straight in the face and I touched the note-paper on which questions were 
written. Ikonin, though he had drawn a question with a sway of his whole 
body .. . gave some sort of answer though very badly, but I did what he 
had done at the former examination, and even worse, for I drew a second 
question and gave no answer to that either. The professor looked pityingly 
into my face and said in a quiet but firm voice: 


“You will not pass into the next class, Mr. Irtenyev. You had better not 
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come up for examination. We must weed out this faculty. Nor you either, 
Mr. Ikonin,’ he added. 

Ikonin . . . begged for permission to be re-examined, but the professor 
replied that he would not be able to do in a couple of days what he had 
not done in the course of a year, and that he should certainly not pass... 

‘You may go, gentlemen,’ he said in the same low but firm tone . 

I don’t remember how I traversed the hall past students, what I replied to 
their questions, how I went out into the vestibule, nor how I reached home! 
I was aggrieved, humiliated, and truly wretched (pp. 394-402). 


Reference 


Tolstoy, L. H. Youth. Childhood, boyhood and youth. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1930. Pp. 362-365. 
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Alberta Journal of Educational Research 
Vol. XV, No. 2, June, 1969 


The author discusses the advantages 

and disadvantages of aspiring to a 
“scientific” study of values wherein the 
study is “value-neutral.” He suggests 
changes that would improve instruments 
designed to be used in the study of value 
systems. 


Pea Oe A Eli i 


Virginia Commonwealth University 


The Study of Value Systems * 


Ever since American sociclogy had an encounter with Max Weber, 
there has been a continuous screed of the value-neutrality of the dis- 
cipline. This value neutrality is based on the value judgment that no 
science makes value judgments. If it does, it is not a science. It would 
probably be something like law, education, medicine, or social work. 
However, during the past twenty or twenty-five years, sociology has 
become quite articulately entangled in axiological questions, and with a 
certain occupational hauteur claimed that values will be studied value- 
neutrally, i.e., scientifically, in contrast to political science which is 
simply apologetics for democracy and power politics or economics which 
is status quo oriented in terms of a refined Malthusianism; here, value 
free; there, ideology. Philosophic tradition is dismissed as speculative, 
non-empirical, subjective, armchair thinking which leads to no testable 
hypotheses or empirical generalizations. The welter of value analysis 
in philosophy is taken to mean confusion, disagreement, and lack of 
relevance, in short, unscientific and of little value on the premise that 
that which is studied and determined scientifically has greater truth 
value than that which is not so studied. The nineteenth century 
sociologists intended to replace the philosophic phase of thought with the 
scientific, culminating in some sort of positivistic ethics which would 
supply the basis for the reconstruction of society. In the twentieth 
century the idea of a scientific ethics has disapepared in favour of the 
alleged value neutral, empirical analysis and generalizing about values 
nor is there any particular concern about the reconstruction of society, 
qua science that is. 

The study of values and behaviour in a society without an axe to 
grind has its point. The difficulty is whether or not this is so. At the 


* Paper presented at an interdisciplinary seminar at The University of Alberta, March 
21, 1969. 
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minimum there must be a concern with truth value so whatever proposi- 
tions are asserted are thought to be correct rather than incorrect, and 
yet, on the truth value of many empirical generalizations, there has 
been much stormy controversy. Truth value is but one of the many 
values that compose the scientific ethos which meshes with the scientific 
method. The method itself is full of controversy as to the value of or the 
use and misuse of techniques, e.g., on chi square and tests of significance, 
etc. 


Indeed, much research accepts a prior valuation which remains a 
value enthymeme. The prior value set is the cultural or that of the 
sponsoring agency. Thus, the value neutral study of crime accepts the 
social evaluation of behaviour as criminal. Without that social definition 
and categorization there could not be any study of crime and criminal 
behaviour. As a matter of fact, wherever there is a social problem, the 
social recognition and evaluation precedes and is the point of departure 
for the scientific study. In the Camelot fiasco the participating social 
scientists accepted without any ethical hesitations the basic value slant 
for the study as set by the Defense Department. For a few the blowup 
was regrettable; so much money and prestige going down the drain. 
That there are values enthymemes in research springs from the nature 
of culture, i.e., where assertions are made that such and such is a value 
or is not a value or that something is better or worse. The outsider, 
which in a way is the role of the scientific observer, may not be com- 
mitted to the value issues defined in a culture but the insider, as a 
bearer of that culture, will of necessity be involved. Whether the re- 
searcher is so detached in his own setting, Mannheim’s free floating 
intellectual notwithstanding, is problematic. 


The issue is not whether all propositions are value or fact pro- 
positions, but whether some propositions indicate variations in worth 
or quality. Nor is it a matter of the mens rea of the person who makes 
the statement, for the issue of value neutrality shifts, then, from the 
nature of the proposition to the intent or motive of the person. One 
ducks the issue as to the nature of the proposition. It is also essential 
to keep in mind that propositions are not intellectual islands unto them- 
selves. They are interconnected so that in dealing with propositions 


about culture and society, one may be dealing with both fact and value 
propositions or judgments. 


For example, the proposition “all societies must have institutionalized 
inequality,” (Davis, 1950, p. 368) another way of saying that no society 
is classless which is not even empirically true (Daviss 1950jspw2d eas 
a value judgment. The same would apply to the proposition that “group 
ends are and must be superior to private ends [Murdock, 1949].” While 
dictionary definitions are not conclusive, the word “must” is given as 
“denoting am (or is, are, etc.), obliged, required, completed, etc. Must 
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implies necessity or compulsion, whether physical or moral.” If we 
take this dictionary definition, it is no longer so clear as to whether the 
statement is a fact statement or a value statement or some sort of hybrid. 
Typically, this proposition is taken to mean a fact proposition. If the 
word “inequality” is a qualitative predicate, it is moving in the direction 
of a value proposition. If the statement is true, then any concept of 
“equality” is either a delusion or an illusion, but inequality is meaning- 
ful by contrast to equality, since these are value terms, Indeed, a whole 
question as to the nature of a value vocabulary is raised. If the question 
were raised as to whether this inequality is good or bad, the immediate 
objection is that the answer will be in the form of a value judgment 
which is of no concern to a value-neutral scientist. However, if the line 
of argument is closely followed, the implicit justification is in terms 
of instrumental efficiency. This inequality is right or good because it 
will guarantee that the most important positions in a society will be 
filled and be adequately carried out by the best qualified personnel 
(Davis, 1950, p. 361). The justification is full of value implications— 
most important (in contrast to less important), adequate (vs. inade- 
quate) best qualified (to less qualified). Inequality, thus, is good, and 
good is a matter of utility, and the use of the word “must” is moralistic, 
though not in a carping sense. The converse of the proposition would be 
that equality is bad (disfunctional) insofar as the most important 
positions in a society might not be filled and be inadequately carried 
out by unqualified personnel. So much for democracy and a huzza for 
elitism. 


Let us take a second case, the typical interpretation of the alogism 
of race. A value-neutral approach would simply describe racism as a 
set of convictions about society and man and a set of discriminatory 
practices, a system upheld ultimately by force and violence. Value- 
neutrally, if it is that, no more can be said. It would be argued that this 
set of convictions and practices is normal to the person upholding them. 
The conduct of the racist is as natural and normal as any other kind of 
conduct. It is on the same level as dropping an atom bomb, teaching a 
class, reading a paper at a conference, as normal and natural as gassing 
and incinerating several million Jews. No distinctions can be made. 
There is simply behaviour. If this is described and a couple of variables 
intercorrelated, the task is allegedly complete. 


Most discussions of racism in sociology texts and elsewhere do not 
stop with its delineation. The alogism and cant of naturalness and of 
normality are ignored, and racism is evaluated, that is, its significance 
is ascertained. Racism asserts existential and valuational propositions 
about the world and man. It presents itself as an adequate interpretation 
of society, as a social theory, but then, its propositions are true or false, 
a matter of truth value; and the gist of further analysis is that the propo- 
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sitions are false and are not the basis of a sound social theory. If the 
ideas are false, so are the associated practices, or to use a better term, 
they are a perversion of the social. Racism, is false, error, and “dis- 
functional.” 


To take a third example, it seems that sociologists are still fighting 
the battle of the enlightenment against what Voltaire called “Vinfame!” 
The standardized version is (1) that religion is a means of social control 
and a rationalization for a status quo; (2) that religious beliefs and ideas 
are “illusionary,” “fictitious,” “imaginary” and “anthropomorphic,” in 
short, the judgment that religion is useful non-sense, valueless ideas but 
valuable (instrumentally only) practices (Davis, 1950; Slotkin, 1959; 
Hobbs, 1951). Durkheim explains religion away and makes it an 
epiphenomenon of society. Religious ideas and ethical or practical ideas 
are simply “as ifs’ or in a phrase of Hans Vaihinger about all fictions, 
that they are theoretically contradictory (valueless) but practically most 
fruitful and valuable. ‘Das ist eben die Tragik des Lebens, dasz die 
wertvollsten Begriffe realiter genommen, wertlos sind. [Vaihinger, 
1918].” That the valuable is valueless is a contradiction, whether that 
is the tragedy of life or not. The premise that value is by nature irration- 
al, or charitably, non-rational, precludes value prediction. This view has 
gone on for centuries and was first expounded and defended by the 
Sophists. Weber’s ethics of responsibility is no ethics at all but a form 
of Machiavellianism, antedated, of course, by Thrasymachus. 


The value slant of the sociologist directs his attention primarily to 
the nature of means, and he is concerned with only instrumental efficiency 
or the economizing quality of the means. The question of ends is generally 
set aside as irrational, a matter of arbitrary, personal preference. There 
is no inherent reason to prefer one set of values to another, a point 
worth considering by proponents of this view when they are awaiting 
liquidation in some concentration camp in a future war. The value 
stance is pragmatic, utilitarian and relativistic. What works is good, 
what is useful is good, and there are no absolutes. The basic position 
is a form of raw empiricism and a nominalistic metaphysics. Knowledge 
can be derived only from the method which is induction based upon 
particulars. The results derived from the method are supported by 
such value-neutral adjectives, as “reliable, scientific, empirical,” in 
contrast to such pejorative terms as, “unreliable, speculative, faith” 
applied to the propositions resting upon al non-the methods (Adler, 
1956). How the nominalist position is derived a posteriori is never made 
clear, and if it is not based upon an induction from particulars, it must 
perforce be unreliable, unscientific, and speculative. In addition, suf- 
ficient questions have been raised as to the validity of pragmatism and of 
utilitarianism as the major principles of an exiology, but this does not 
deny the use of the concept of workability, i.ec., what works well not 
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just what works, and usefulness as subordinate concepts. They are 
essentially concerned with derivative values, those which are a means to 
the realization of a value which is such in its own right. An intrinsic 
value is valuable in itself apart from its consequences, most clearly seen 
in esthetic and intellectual values. In social terms, and following Weber, 
these would be Wertrational in contrast to the Zweckrational. 


While it is highly questionable whether the social sciences are value 
neutral, there are many disciplines in which there is a working together 
of fact and value propositions, in other words, there is knowledge and 
the use made of it. The helping professions, the teaching profession, 
arts, crafts, and technology are concerned with concepts of suitability, 
preference, workability, the “normal” and “deviant,” significance, appro- 
priateness, individuality whether in person or thing (as-an art object 
for example). Perhaps the concept of ambiguity might be included inas- 
far as the relational nexi are in some way beyond the ken of the 
particular person, hence, an element of risk, uncertainty, and mystery— 
quite unlike the piercing eyes 

That fix you in a formulated phrase 

And when I am formulated, sprawling on a pin 

When I am pinned and wriggling on the wall 

Then how should I begin 


To spit out all the butt-ends of my days and ways? 
And how should I presume? 


Indeed, the X-ray eyed intellectual technician probing and analyzing 
until he has what he wants in a formulated phrase may token the 
mechanization and dehumanization which Eliot is so strongly protesting. 
Prufrock is no longer human but a thing, like Gregor Samsa in Meta- 
morphosis. This is the inherent danger if the scientific account is taken 
as a complete account, “the result of a false valuation of the objective 
attitude, which makes it normative for all possible attitudes [MacMurray, 
1961].”" It would suggest the dominance of derivative or contributory 
values over intrinsic values, the impersonal over the personal (Mac- 


1 MacMurray, J., Persons in relation. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1961, p. 38. Much 
of contemporary existentialism and phenomenology is pertinent to this issue. Van 
Den Berg, J. J. The phenomenological approach to psychiatry. Springfield: Charles 
C. Thomas, 1955. Kwant, R. C. Phenomenology of social existence. Pittsburgh: 
Duquesne University Press. Binswanger, L. Grundformen and erkenntnis menschlichen 
daseins. Zurich: Max Niehans, 1953. Rencontre, encounter, begegnung: Contributions 
a@ une psychologie humaine dediees au Professeur F. J. J. Buytendijk. Utrecht: 
Spectrum, 1957. Dahlke, H. O. An evwistentialist examination of the naturalistic, 
positivistic frame of reference. Proceedings of the West Virginia Academy of Science, 
1961. MacMurray’s point of departure is the I-You relation which is prior to the 
impersonal or scientific abstractions which cannot stand for the whole. Science has 
no concept of individuality, preferring the constance or invariableness of abstract 
relations, of which mathematics is the ideal, though mathematics is not an empirical 
science. Binswanger’s premise is “das Miteinandersein von Mir and Dir—Die Wirheit.”’ 
Kwant starts with similar premises. All of this has connections with Buber’s now 
vulgarized distinction between I-Thou and I-It. That man is by nature social is 
the essential theme, but this was put forth by Aristotle, and he seemed to have a 
less sanguine outlook: ‘For man when perfected is the best of animals, but, when 
separated from law and justice, he is the worst of all; since armed injustice is 
the more dangerous, and he is equipped with arms, meant to be used by intelligence 
and virtue, which he may use for the worst ends. Wherefore, if he have not virtue, 
he is most unholy and the most savage of animals, and the most full of lust and 
gluttony.” Evil needs accounting. 
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Murray, 1961).2. The quality, even in the helping relationship, of the 
I-You primordial relationship is well expressed by Carl Rogers (1955) 


I launch myself into the therapeutic relationship having a hypothesis, or a 
faith, that my liking, my confidence, and my understanding of the other 
person’s inner world, will lead to a significant process of becoming. I enter 
the relationship not as a scientist, not as a physician who can accurately 
diagnose and cure, but as a person entering into a personal relationship. 
Insofar as I see him only as object, the client will tend to become only an 
object. I risk myself, because if, as the relationships deepened, what 
develops in a failure, a regression, a repudiation of me and the relationship 
by the client then I sense that I will lose myself, or a part of myself 
[p. 267-278]. 


This statement suggests this synthesis of knowledge, and value in action, 
the unity of morality and work, and compassion when the Other is 
involved. Knowledge and value are inseparable without any vitiation 
of either. Valid knowledge is secured without its being skewed by 
biases, though firmly directed by a sense of value, and values are not 
viewed purely instrumentally. In fact, the professions don’t make sense 
if this unity is broken. If it is, one result, for example, was certain in- 
famous Nazi doctors. 


An Approach to Values 


How a person approaches the study of values in itself expresses a 
value perspective. One is essentially contemplative in the sense of 
determining or pointing out what is there in the matter of values. This 
is essentially descriptive, presumably value-neutral, and represents the 
scientific approach. The second stresses active involvement. Description, 
analysis, and whatever theory is constructed is related to upholding, 
changing, or creating new value systems, a practical-critical activity as 
expressed, for example, in Burke’s writings on the French Revolution, 
in Lincoln Steffens’ attitude that social facts were studied for the sake 
of getting rid of them or in the Theses on Feuerbach (Steffen, 1902). 
“The question whether objective truth is an attribute of human thought 
is not a theoretical but a practical question. Man must prove the truth, 
i.e., the reality and power, the ‘this-sidedness’ of his thinking in practice. 
. .. The philosophers have only interpreted the world differently, the 
point is, to change it [Marx & Engles, 1947].” This view has some 
affinities with existentialism. My own predeliction is for the second 
stance, i.e., the study of values and their impact on social relation and 
social structures towards the reformulation and construction of a society 
on humanistic ends. Specifically, this involves the formulation of public 
policies and their instrumentation in the body politic and civil society. The 


2 Shirk, E. The ethical dimension. New York: Appleton-Cent a 
on. : - ury-Crofts, 1965. ‘“‘When 
ote ses of each other prevails, persons interact to the benefit and fulfillment of 
ae Pp. 282. This is coupled | with the esthetic appreciation of the other so that 
ere is an interesting synthesis of both instrumental and instrinsic valuation. 
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end is a just society and a fully functioning individual. To do this is no 
mean task. 

Most approaches take their point of departure from the individual 
and then gradually build up to some considerations of values and society.* 
At times the aproach seems atomistic in the sense that a separate, 
isolated individual is assumed and within this individual certain ten- 
dencies, drives, instincts, needs, or what have you are postulated as the 
dynamo of the person (Dahlke). These “entities” or processes determine 
how the individual contacts his environment, draws from it and shapes 
it. A somewhat different stress places emphasis on the person as valuer 
in a value-in-context situation. In this proposition the person is not 
driven by so-called inner needs and tensions towards need satisfaction 
and tension reduction but process in terms of growth and self-realizaiton 
(Moustakas, 1956). A valuer is both homo sapiens and homo faber. 


A different emphasis but still upon the individual is the determination 
of his value parameters. This becomes a more difficult problem in 
cultures where there is a plurality of value orientations rather than a 
unity. However, even in simpler societies the problem may obtain. A 
man who is practicing berdache still orients himself on the male values 
though in a different manner. In our culture, assuming the existence of 
five value orientations, then the problem becomes one of how these 
five are ordered by the person, i.e., his value scale. On the other hand, 
if behaviour and values are a matter of the context or situation and if 
a person is within a particular situation, his value parameter and be- 
haviour, or his values in action will be correlative to those of the 
situation. On the other hand, if the siuation is relatively unstructured 
or one of conflict, the value in action behavior may express his group 
identification if he is acting as a representative of the group or possibly 
the top of his value scale. The presumption is that the value scale is 


; This is essentially the British empirical tradition. It is interesting that Hobbs has 
become a bit fashionable with some current sociologists. John Dewey defines the 
issue aS process, i.e., as selective-rejective _behaviour, cf. Lepley, Ray. Value, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1949, pp. 64-67. The term ‘‘caring-for,” sug- 
gestive of Heidegger, is introduced to indicate a particular kind of selection-rejection 
within the life processes. Carings-for and valuing are _ identified. Performing 
“caring for behaviours so that they are colored and directed by foresight . . . fall 
within the value-field proper,’’ and if non-humans perform in this manner, then 
they too are engaged in valuing behaviour. Words to characterize the forms of 
caring-for behaviours include: ‘“‘prizing, holding-dear, cherishing, esteeming, admiring, 
honoring, approving, reverencing, supporting, standing-up-for and/or by being faith- 
ful, loyal, devoted to, concerned, occupied with.’’ Dewey makes no truck with 
instrinsic values, writing them off as mentalistic and transcendent. But process has to 
involve something i.e., qualities that are admired, esteemed, etc. Also the context 
is significant. Presumably these two dimensions are covered by the umbrella term 
life processes, but it is also quite clear that persons and a culture do not value 
life professes high by virtue of suicides and wars. It would lead to the proposition 
that the man who commits murder with foresight of outcome finds his action good. 
The murdered may not think that at all nor the society. There is a kind of 
relativism here, and I recall a study of Dewey in which the major thesis was that 
his philosophy was nihilistic. Morris’ concept of ‘‘preferential behavior’ is similar 
to Dewey’s, though he argues that selection-rejection is too vague. However, all 
that Morris does is to explicate what selection-rejection could mean. Cf. Morris, 
Charles. Varieties of human value. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. Pp. 
211-223. His distinctions between operative, conceived, and object values and of 
positive and negative preferential behaviour are also viewed individualistically. His 
concept of social values is an additive concept of preferential behaviours, a sort 
of like-mindedness or abstract identity. There is no concept of values embodied in 


institutional structures. 
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identical with the person’s generalized other and so may be a constant 
in a variety of situations, but this would have to be further determined. 
However, it might explain what prima facie is a paradox, viz, that a 
social science teacher in a high school where the humanist orientation 
is assumed to prevail is capable of giving his teaching a strong nativist 
twist, and this might be thought of as a subtle perversion of teaching if 
the humanist model is assumed to prevail. 

One needs to differentiate the determination or incidence of value 
systems within person systems of the population at large and the in- 
cidence of the values relative to various social categories and especially 
the status-role category, for the latter may be a phase of an institutional 
order or a phase of the social structure, i.e., age, sex, color, or class 
categories. The analysis in this case would proceed not in terms of what 
the values are in terms of a person’s generalized other but in terms of 
the values as they cluster relative to status-role, and since a status-role 
involves reciprocal or paired relations, i.e., within another status-role, 
the determination involves a consideration of both. This is explicit in 
the concepts of rights and duties as they inhere in various status-roles. 
This leads to a methodological issue as to what the person is when he is 
responding to a questionnaire. Is he responding in terms of his gener- 
alized other or is he responding as an incumbent of a specific status-role. 
Later correlational technique cannot resolve this. Say one correlates age 
with a score on a value inventory and finds a positive association. What 
does this mean? The numerical age is an abstract item. Can we 
presume that this correlation means that he was responding as if he were 
occupying that age status-role, but that status-role will have its special 
cluster of values. The same issue would apply to a correlation with sex. 
If students are filling out the inventory, is this being done in terms of 
the student role in a humanistic setting? Since the filling out itself is 
a social relation, then what mutual definitions take place in the filling 
out of the questionnaire? If a man is a member of a trade union 
collaborates in the research and the common man score is low, would it 
make a difference if he were asked qua member or official of a union, 
how would you rate these statements? If we adopt a sociological frame 
of reference of the peerson functioning in a social field occupying some 
status-role or office, then it would appear that both field status-role, 
office, or other social category in effect would determine the individual’s 
response. Perhaps scores on a schedule might be more meaningful under 
such circumstances. Otherwise, one cannot be too certain. Indeed, the 
history of intelligence testing attest to many of these issues, so that 
I.Q. scores, for example, were a function of the person’s cultural back- 
ground or of the special social field set up by participants and examiners. 

While status-role and office in the social structures of a society 
constitutive elements as they are, could be useful in the study of values, 
those which are independent of institutional associations are more likely 
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to be poorly defined (e.g., our sex and age status-roles) and the office 
might merely suggest a niche in a much larger organization. Hence, 
the determination of values needs to proceed from appropriate in- 
stitutional structures. These would not only include instituional associa- 
tions but also ceremonial occasions and rituals as they are connected with 
events and persons receiving high valuation and respect. The content of 
special communication can be included. By this I refer to the “folk” 
mythology of a society. These fables or tales embody the values that 
are to be affirmed and supported and also those to be avoided or oppossed. 
Much of this type of story involves the heroes and heroines, the martyrs 
for the cause, all of whom are esteemed and in contrast, a type of 
negative mythology, those persons and events which are held in ill repute 
and low esteem—the villians. The communication content I have in 
mind is that which can be thought of as fairly standardized, standardized 
because of its constant transmission from one generation to the other. 
One might further include humor, textbooks (Hobbs, 1951), popular 
magazines, songs, legal codes, etc., material which could be subject to 
content analysis. 


The type and form of values stressed in this approach are socio- 
cultural. This is to differentiate them from purely personal or idio- 
syncratically held values. The concept of socio-cultural values assumes 
that they are shared by several people as a result of communication and 
generally involves a process of indoctrination, instruction, suggestion, 
or imitation. All major institutional associations, moreover, will create 
special ancillary bodies whose function it is to indocrinate, instruct, 
and suggest. So-called character building associations are particularly 
concerned with the transmission and inculcation of values, their values 
especially. This expresses a Platonic maxim: “What is honored is 
cultivated, and that which has no honor is neglected (Jowett).” A dis- 
advantage to this approach is the detection of possible emerging values 
rising in the more fluid, less structured areas of a society. 

This difficulty may be overcome by focussing on areas of controversy 
and conflict. Here is where social change is illuminated in terms of a 
literature (in a very broad sense) of protest, attack, debunking, and 
asserting the new. This is the literature of polemics which may range 
from song, fables, slogans to learned treatises. In fact, one of the 
characteristics of a social movement is the development of a literature. 
The significance of controversy is that proponents and antagonists need 
to take a definite stand in terms of their value premises. This does not 
include the possibility of dissimulation, i.e., to go along with the popular 
tide and yet attempt to retain the original set of values as operating 
principles (Jacobson, 1950). However, I would feel that this would hold 

4 Cf. Jacobson, Norman. The concept of equality in the assumptions and the propaganda 


of Massachusetts Conservatives, 1790-1840. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1950. 
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for the short run. The more specific the controversy the more specific 
will be the value stance portrayed. 


Controversy of great import in the study of values is that which 
centres on public policy formation and the implementation of public 
policies. It is important because it is involved in the design of the cul- 
ture and the society. In a situation where there is a pluralistic set of 
value systems, each proponent attempts to shape the design in terms of 
his value orientation on the one hand and to oppose the shaping of it 
by those representing other value systems. The amount, quality, and 
distribution of opportunities of life chances of both persons and groups 
are created, supported, changed, or abolished by these policies. While 
constitutions, laws, and administrative rules may be one index of the 
manifestation of values, the national budget may be another. The budget 
may be of more practical significance as it involves the allocation of 
resources and so affects the implementation of policies. 


The approach to the study of values from the viewpoint of institu- 
tional organization, policies, and controversies is primarily concerned 
with the issue of cultural and social organization, with the issue of 
directed socio-cultural change, with social or public order. Concern 
with the value hierarchy of the person systems is quite secondary, and 
in some ways, less significant. This idea is on the premise that the 
person, generally, will function in terms of the values structuring the 
social context in which he is functioning. This proposition would seem 
to preclude dissent and negative evaluations, but no social context is 
completely tight, except perhaps in isolated, preliterate groups. In com- 
plex societies such as ours, there is a certain looseness or randomness, 
sufficient differences, alternatives and significant events to allow of 
critical evaluation and deviating behaviour.’ Hence, fringe groups can 
develop within the social interstices of our society. At any rate, the 
problems I am interested in are those dealing with institutional and 
public decision-making, the implementation of policies, and the nature 
of social and public order. 


Methodological Procedures 


How one proceeds is relative to one’s objectives. One objective may 
be to discover the incidence of values affirmed in a population, i.e., the 
ordered value parameters in person systems. Another could be to de- 
lineate the process of how a person develops his value parameters. A 
third possibility would be to determine the values in the culture at large 
and to see how these values influence institutional organization and 


® The Beatnik and Hippie phenomenon falls into this situation. Cf. Keniston, K. Young 
radicals. New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1968, and The uncommitted, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1965. The so-called underground press is an 
interesting source, e.g., East village Other; east coast; The oracle, west coast. 
Yablonsky’s The Hippies founders on his own value system. 
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activity, affect social controversy and policy formation as these bear 
upon the creation of social or public order or disorder. 


The Individualistic Approach 


If we take the first objective, the principle has been to infer values 
from a person’s verbal or written statements or from his responses to 
some scale, (symbolic disiderata, conceived values). Values inferred 
from statements or responses to verbal statements have been employed 
the most. The Allport-Vernon scale was one of the first constructed and 
stimulated much further testing and reformulation. However, the scale 
already presupposed a variety of value dimensions. This was based upon 
the six evaluative innate or given tendencies in man as developed by 
Spranger in his Lebensformen or Types of Men. The problem was how 
these six values were found in a given individual. The scale “consists of 
a number of questions, based upon a variety of familiar situations, to 
which alternative answers ... are provided [Vernon & Allport, 1931].” 
A sample is as follows: 

The main object of scientific truth should be the discovery rather than its 

practical application. 

fay Sane LO ING. 2 tue 
where (a) is marked as three points and (b) as zero. If a person marks 
(a), it is taken to mean a preference for theoretical over economic 


values. 
If you should marry (or are married), do you prefer a wife who— 
(a) can achieve social prestige, commanding admiration from others. 
(b) likes to stay at home and keep house. 
(c) is fundamentally spiritual in her attitudes toward life. 
(d) is gifted along artistic lines. 


Women have an alternative form to this question. The numbers indicate 
the weighting of the question. Here the ordering of preference is for 
(b) socia, (c) religious, (d) artistic, and (a) political values. In this 
test the authors attempted to secure “equal popularity in the alterna- 
tives.” Using the test of internal consistency, they determined the diag- 
nostic efficiency of the items by constructing a diagnostic index which 
led to either the retention or rejection of the item. They avoided as 
much as possible the repetition of specific common elements in the ques- 
tions, thus securing a variety of items. Finally, they attempted to secure 
situational questions that were as natural as possible of respondents for 
whom the test was intended. This last presupposes considerable knowl- 
edge about these respondents. 

Many variations were derived from the original Allport-Vernon scale. 
Using materials similar to Allport-Vernon scale, Lurie divided his test 
into four categories: (1) interests, (2) ideals, (3) preferences with regard 
to people, (4) beliefs and opinions. Each item was responded to by 
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rating it on a seven point scale. The Thurstone multiple factor technique 
was applied to determine the underlying factors in the tests. He re- 
ported four basic clusters of items: “I—the social type, which values 
especially human relations; II—the Philistine type, which emphasizes 
utility and power at the expense of beauty and harmony; III—the 
theoretical type, which stresses truth and cognitive ,values [Lurie 
1937].” Three less important factors influenced the scores to a marked 
extent: open-mindedness; practicality, and esthetic attitude, which Lurie 
describes as superficial and on-looking rather than participating. The 
scores were obtained from students at the University of Chicago, of 
some significance in itself. 

The Maller-Glasser test was constructed to measure only four in- 
terest categories: aesthetic, economic, social, and theoretical. The polit- 
ical and religious interests of the Allport-Vernon test were omitted. The 

scoring was based on the ranking of alternatives on two of its three 
parts and an absolute rating of items in the third. The inventory was 
validated by eliminating those that failed to differentiate the respondents 
from among four criterion groups: a group specializing in business and 
advertising for economic value; a group specializing in social work and 
nursing for social value; a group specializing in music and art for 
aesthetic value; a group specializing in mathematics and science for 
theoretical value (Glasser & Maller, 1940). 

Cuber and Pell use hypothetical situations rather than generalized 
or specific statements (Cuber & Pell, 1941). Their schedule dealt with 
twelve family situations dealing with family morality. The situations 
were derived from novels, dramas, and the personal observations of the 
writers. An advanced student in sociology wrote up a number of situa- 
tions thought to involve somewhat controversial moral issues. The cases 
were subjected to a few critics to correct them for ambiguities of state- 
ment and then submitted to informants. Each situation was followed 
by questions, such as, “Is this morally wrong for Helen” (John), or “Is 
this right for Dick,” (Mary, Dot—a mistress triangle). 

Morris developed a questionnaire involving descriptions of patterns 
of living based on the conception of the desirable life described in lead- 
ing religious and ethical systems (Morris & Jones, 1955). It contained 
13 descriptions of ways to live. These were to be rated on a seven point 
scale in terms of how one “personally would like to live.” A rating of 
one indicated “I dislike it very much” and a rating of seven “I like it 
very much.” Factor analysis was applied to the ratings to ascertain 
dimensions of the various conceptions of the desirable life which were 
logically specified earlier. 

Most of these studies are not involved in the discovery of values 
affirmed and supported from the target population. These are drawn 
from other sources according to some sort of criterion, e.g., Spranger’s 
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types. Either hypothetical situations, generalized or specific statements 
are prepared in a variety of ways. Statistical techniques are used to 
determine reliability and validity, though validity is also checked by 
use of appropriate reference groups. At times there seems to be a sort 
of ad hoc quality in these formulations, and it’s difficult to determine 
into what frame of reference they fall. They are somewhat free floating 
and detached, i.e., from a social frame of reference which would include 
either a grounding in the status-role complexes or in institutional struc- 
ture and organization. These difficulties can be seen in Carter’s ‘“‘Kol- 
oman” questionnaire where the values incorporated were derived from 
the following sources: a list of concepts selected by officers in the 
American foreign service for Far Eastern countries; some value cat- 
egories drawn from White’s content analysis; concepts stressed in U.S. 
Information Service literature; William’s catalogue of American value 
orientations; impressions that Carter gained from area literature and 
area consultants (Carter, 1956). This is a real melange whose usefulness 
is then rationalized in a variety of ways. 


The advantage of the Card-Hyman-Young (1968) construction is that 
the original derivation of values lowers from the ongoing institutional 
organization. Not only is it appropriately anchored in its socio-cultural 
reference but also in contrast to the other formulations, the value 
orientations are systematic and complete, complete in the sense that they 
represent a Weltanschauung. The use of a panel to select statements in 
accordance with a five point scaling is standard technique. However, 
later statistical manipulation is relative to the value of each item. As I 
and some colleagues examined the statements, we felt that some were 
ambiguous in themselves, and some could be meaningfully assigned to 
more than one value orientation. Using the scales with about 135 grad- 
uate students in social work, we found the following reaction to the 
scales. It was too absolutistic, hence, objections to statements like “the 
best” or “the only,” etc. As a consequence, students preferred to scale 
the statements in terms of ID, N, or IA. Reference was made also to 
ambiguity of statements. Others felt that statements did not individ- 
ualize enough, that they were too general. A few thought that the items 
tended to denigrate an area, as in the religious scale. A couple thought 
the statements were culture-bound, more applicable to Canada than 
the United States. Lastly, quite a few thought that two scales were 
overly obvious, those dealing with the working man and with the ethno- 
color minorities. What the responses suggest to me is a reluctance to 
make choices which indicate strong commitment, and may also express 
that training to be non-judgmental. Be as that may, the data suggests a 
sort of neutral tone. Thus, the Card-Hyman-Young scales, despite the 
excellent statistical analysis, is limited by the nature of the selected 


items. 
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If one is interested in the incidence of value orientations in a popula- 
tion aside from averages on the C-H-Y scales, and this does give a sense 
of pattern, there may be a way of individualizing this. The approach 
has been labelled cross-sectional analysis, a method in which the schedule 
is ordered as a whole and not in terms of discrete items. Possibly three 
patterns could be developed. One could take those schedules in which 
there is a very high score and see what variations are associated with 
that score. For example, assuming a very high score on the humanist 
scale, would a typical pattern consist of the following: fairly high on 
the ethno-minority and common man, moderate to low on the religious, 
low on the market and nativist (patriotic). There might be some varia- 
tions, so that some subgroups might be formed. The same could be 
done with. reference to the other value scales. One could hypothesize 
that a person scoring high on the nativist (patriotic) might score high 
on the market, moderate on religion, and low on the remainder. Such 
a grouping of data may bring it more in line with the ordered set of 
values for the person system. 

The second pattern would be developed in a similar manner, say, 
the patterns of the neutral zone, scores from 28-36. There might be 
some variations within this, and knowing how many schedules fall into 
this area, one would have some idea of those who hold their values 
cautiously on the one hand or on the other refuse to commit themselves 
to the manner in which the value statements were phrased in the 
schedule. This group may function perhaps in a Zweckrational or 
traditionalistic manner, i.e., to respond in terms of the expediency or 
customary expectations of a situation. If patriotism is called for, patriotic 
behaviour is forthcoming. These are not “true believers” as those in the 
first pattern. Perhaps many of these are the nominal members and 
participants in groups. These are the ones with flattened values, in a 
sense like Plato’s democrat. 

A third pattern, though I think it rather unlikely, would consist of 
a pattern dominantly negative, though this negativity acknowledges the 
existence of the values. The problem may be one as to whether the 
response on the schedule is forthright, that the negativity is not a rejec- 
tion of values but a rejection of the schedule and a covert refusal to 
participate in the research social field. It is quite possible that some 
of this may be applicable to those falling within the second group, so 
that the flattening represents the decision as to how the person is going 
to function in the research situation. As we are more sanguin and have 
a vested interest in the success of the project, we may tend to look for 
cues which indicate forthright participation and overlook those which 
would suggest the reverse. Statistical analysis of the schedules, obvious- 


ly, cannot catch these nuances of the interaction out of which the scores 
finally issue. 
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As a peculiar kind of occupational in-group, we have our particular 
blinders and limitations, especially to our methodologies. I recall show- 
ing a person the statements on an alienation scale. The response was a 
big laugh. My own reaction was to be rather incensed about this un- 
enlightened individual, but on second thoughts, I felt that the laugh 
might have something to it. Perhaps the few items designed to test 
alienation were a bit presumptuous. How much diagnostic weight can 
an item carry? To what extent can an item which may be part of a 
complex represent the whole? Are we committing unintentionally the 
fallacy of composition? Except where there is outright refusal, it may 
be possible, unpleasant as the thought may seem, that we may be 
humoured. 


The Institutional Approach 


The problem here is to determine the values incident to a culture 
and society. The focus is not on the person system but on the social 
system. Some approaches have been touched on in a previous section. 
The approach may be thought of as somewhat archeological and histor- 
ical, i.e., to determine value configurations from cultural artifacts and 
from the content of communication. However, both artifacts and com- 
munication content are wrapped up in institutional structures. This data 
is the objective precipitation of the values affirmed and supported. 
Further, from the numbers of institutional associations and their mem- 
berships and their ecological distribution, we could know the extent, the 
significance, and the spread of values in that society. These would con- 
stitute the core values, but these will vary with the institutional com- 
plex. In addition ceremonial occasions supported by the society at large 
are also an index of values. For a systematic account, however, one has 
to turn to the literature of the representatives speaking for the institu- 
tional association. As I have indicated before, none of the individualistic 
approaches with possible exception of the Card-Hyman-Young scale 
touch on the variety of dimensions which are found in these institutional 
statements. 

As the approach puts heavy weight on the use of documentary mate- 
rials one has to work with historical methods on the one hand and con- 
tent analysis on the other. Not only is one dealing with what one may 
term standard institutional output, but one can also utilize the material 
put forth by persons acting as spokesmen for the instructional associa- 
tion in controversial issues. One can also utilize the writings of those 
whom one may consider exemplars. For example, Weber referred to 
Benjamin Franklin as an exemplar of the Protestant ethic in which he 
used the autobiography as a source. Aside from the secondary sources 
which he used extensively, Weber used the writings of the Puritan 
Divines and others, relying heavily for some reason on Baxter, for his 
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data to not only develop the Protestant work ethic and the inner worldly 
asceticism concepts but also as a source in linking this aspect of Prot- 
estantism with the spirit of capitalism. Aside from their religious focus 
these homiletic writings dealt extensively on how a person should con- 
duct himself in business. 

Similar approach is used by Sutton, et al. in their examination of 
The American Business Creed, a study with which I was unfamiliar 
until I had completed my work. While there is congruency on the whole, 
I tend to diverge from their stand on the idea of overarching values 
incorporated in all American ideologies. They state their approach as 
follows: “This study is an examination of the ideology of American 
business, as it is revealed in the public statements of business leaders, 
the institutional advertisements of large corporations, the literature of 
such business associations as the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the Committee for Economic Development, and the National Association 
of Manufacturers. The material of our study has been drawn from recent 
years, much of it from the period 1948-49. It has included business 
advertisements in newspapers and magazines, books, pamphleis, and 
speeches by individual business leaders, business testimony before Con- 
gressional committees, the publications of trade associations and other 
business associations, and the like [Sutton, 1956].” In similar manner 
one can draw materials from all the other major institutional associa- 
tions and construct a coherent, systematic, in the sense that it refers to 
many areas of life, value orientations. From this we can also see more 
sharply the significance of value controversies, what values should be 
upheld, which debunked, attacked, etc. 

With an approach of this sort, one can become aware of the reason 
why universities which ostensibly humanistic at the same time in teach- 
ing support different values. Thus, a cursory examination of the index 
of introductory economic textbooks, one notes that the concepts em- 
phasized, in part as measured by subentries, show a neo-Malthusian 
model, with the emphasis on competition, scarcity, want satisfaction, 
etc., 1.e., a point of view which is not humanistic, yet put forth as knowl- 
edge. Of course, in later work the student discovers that things are 
rather different. A study of sociological texts published between 1926 
and 1951 attempted to show that these books were biased against busi- 
ness and a competitive economy, pro-government and governmental reg- 
ulation of economic activities and “admittedly biased toward individual- 
istic, feministic, pacifistic, and materialistic values (Hobbs, 1951, p. 9).” 
Allport thought he had found a thought style among psychologists by 
examining those concepts which had re (as in reaction or regression, 
for example) and those with pro (propensity, projective, e.g.) and found 


that there was a dominance of “re” concepts as against “pro” concepts 
(Allport). 
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A standard critique against this approach is that these verbal state- 
ments or communications do not necessarily jibe with the actual conduct 
or behaviour of institutional associations. The conclusion erroneously 
is drawn that the formulations are invalid or at the least dubious. This 
criticism has been directed also to all opinion and attitude studies. This 
questioning simply poses a further problem of the interconnection be- 
tween values and action, an issue touched on in another paper. The 
implication that there may be no connection or a dissociation between 
values and actions, would need demonstration. Qua institutions, schools, 
do support knowledge (other values too), but they do support knowl- 
edge. Patriotic societies are militaristic, ethnocentric, and xenophobic 
in point of view, and members thoroughly imbued with such values will 
support policies putting them into effect—bigger armies, conscription, 
restrictive immigration laws, laws supporting flag worship, surveillance 
of curriculum content in the schools, etc. 


Summary 


This paper attempts to show that the social science and sociology in 
particular are not value-neutral. Both fact and value propositions are 
made. The value bias is essentially pragmatic and utilitarian. On some 
issues the value bias comes out very strongly. Indeed, sociologists have 
been rather fond of unmasking the value presuppositions of one an- 
other," a process which in itself attests to the fact that the many proposi- 
tions and studies made are not value neutral. In other disciplines there 
is a uniting of both factual and value statements without any qualms of 
the scientific conscience. Insofar as they are practical disciplines, they 
must perforce involve themselves in value judgments. 


A socio-cultural approach to values is dicussed. Their social anchor- 
age is clarified. Some problems were touched on. A distinction was 
made between studying the ordering and incidence of values in the 
person system, and in the social system. The methodology tended to be 
individualistic and statistical in the former, historical and content anal- 
ysis oriented in the latter. Each is appropriate in its way. How one 
approaches the problem is relative to one’s objectives. For those con- 
cerned with socialization, the person system approach may be most use- 
ful; for those concerned with public policy formation the latter may 
be more valuable. A problem remains in the detection of newly dis- 
covered values for these are very likely to occur in the interstices of a 
society, but eventually they will come more to the fore in the social 
arena in terms of conflict and controversy. 

6 Cf. Bendix, R., & Lipset, S. (ed.) Class, status, and power. Glencoe: The Pree Press, 
1953, p. 254, for a series of unmaskings. Sheppard, H. Approaches to conflict in 
American industrial sociology. Paper presented to the International Sociological 


Association, 1953. For the contention that the Parsons School are propagandists for 
the American status quo, Alvin Gouldner in Science, October, 1968, Pp. 247-249. 
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Recent political trends coupled with 
the sudden availability of Soviet 
writings in translation have 
heightened interest in Soviet 
psychological research, particularly 
in its unique aspects. This paper 
summarizes Soviet set theory, as 
postulated by Uznadze, and reports 
some of the relevant research in 
this area. A system of classification 
of subjects, on the basis of patterns 
of establishing and extinguishing 
a given set, is also described. 


DVOWN ADE? STE WwWIN 
The University of Alberta 


The Soviet Theory of Set 


Soviet psychology differs from western psychology in three major 
ways: 

1. Soviet terminology is not always synonymous with that utilized 
by western psychologists, either in the particular term used to denote a 
common concept or in the assigned meaning of a common term. 

2. Soviet researchers do not always adhere to the rigid experimental 
design and statistical analysis incorporated in most western research. 
For example, many Soviet studies quote only percentages as examples 
of statistical treatment. 

3. Soviet psychologists generally interpret psychological research in 
terms of Marxist-Leninist philosophy, however, during the last decade 
this orientation has become somewhat less obvious. 


Soviet terminology presents the greatest source of difficulty to the 
western reader since it requires not only the learning of new terms, 
but also a re-orientation of the individual to see common terms in the 
light of Soviet thought. Initial attempts to assimulate Soviet terms 
directly into a western schemate tend only to confuse the reader. When 
terms familiar to the western reader appear in Soviet writings, it is 
crucial that he be aware of the exact manner in which the term is being 
utilized by the Soviet author. 


It thus becomes essential for certain terms to be defined before 
considering Uznadze’s theory of set is considered. The following defini- 
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tions are reproduced from the glossary contained in Soviet Psychology 
and Psychiatry, 1966, IV, 10-15. 
Consciousness: The highest form of psychic activity ...a socially conditioned 
reflection of reality. [Note: psychic means mind or mental] First signal 
system: System of conditioned reflexes to non-language stimuli; includes 
both somatic and visceral reflexes; is common to animals and man; in man it 
is very intimately related to the second signal system... 
Second signal system: System of conditioned reflexes to verbal stimuli; a 
set of reflexes specific to man and distinguished from the first signal because 
the rules of interaction of reflexes to verbal stimuli differ from the rules 
of interaction of reflexes to non-verbal stimuli, viz., abstraction and general- 
ization come into play. 
Psychology: The science of the psychic (mind) as a function of the brain 
reflecting objective reality . . . Much of the research done in the name of 
psychology- would be classified in the West as experimental psychology, 
cognitive studies or educational psychology. 
Set: Readiness to perceive an object in a certain way which is a function of 
immediately preceding perceptions. This concept is similar to the Gestalt 
nation of “determining tendancy” or “set.” The theory of set is the basis for 
a whole school of Georgian Psychology beginning with D. N. Uznadze and 
continuing with the work of his students, among whom A. S. Prangishvili 
and R. G. Natadze are prominent. 


Uznadze’s Theoretical Framework 


With the above definitions in mind let us consider Uznadze’s theory 
of set. Two conditions are necessary before a set can be established. 
First, the organism must be in a state of need; second, appropriate 
conditions to satisfy this need must exist. “...an essential and necessary 
condition for the development of the set is the unity of these two 
conditions [Uznadze, 1966, p. 28].” 


Smirnov (1967, p. 16) points out that in the Soviet tradition, it is 
the “. . . subject, not his separate psychological acts that engage in 
active relations with reality.” Set theory places the emphasis on the 
individual as the centre of psychological investigation. Smirnov (1967, 
p. 17) also notes that the set of the individual is a “. . . necessary link 
between the environment and psychological functions.” This link is the 
result of a ‘need,’ which Uznadze (1966, p. 24) uses in the following 
manner: 


If we imagine that an organism experiences a want of something, for 
example, economic goods or some other object of value—whether practical 
or theoretical is immaterial—of activity or conversely, of rest, etc., then 
in all these instances we can say that we are dealing with some form of need. 
Briefly, want may be defined as any state of the psychophysical organism 
which, requiring changes in the surrounding medium, gives impulse to the 
activity required for this purpose. 


Uznadze distinguishes two major types of needs: 


} 1. substantive need—requires something substantial for its satisfac- 
tion, e.g., hunger. 
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2. functional need—requires only activity on the part of the organism 
for its satisfaction, e.g., epistemic curiosity (Berlyne, 1960, 1966). 

Subsidiary to substantive needs are cognitive needs, e.g., interests 
(Hriaiee O6Sep ail) 9 

The second necessary condition for the development of a set is a 
situation in which the need can be satisfied. This need satisfaction 
complex is similar to the concept of a determining tendency postulated 
by Ach (Vygotsky, 1966, p. 54) and subsequently utilized by Lewin 
(1936). If either component is lacking no set will develop. 

The school of psychology founded by Uznadze tends to conceive of 
sets as conditions of the organism which dispose an individual to respond 
in a particular direction (Uznadze, 1966; Prangishvili, 1962). This 
concept differs from that held by western psychologists largely in degree, 
that is, Uznadze designates set as the central determinant of behaviour 
whereas western psychologists consider it usually in conjunction with a 
specific task or situation (Luchins, 1942). 

The general postulate underlying set theory according to Uznadze is 
as follows: 

For any phenomenon of behavior to appear it must be assumed that a living 

being, with the ability of primitive perception and some form of activated 

need capable of being satisfied in these environmental conditions develops a 

relationship with this environment on the basis of the integral state of the set 

arising in the subject which leads him to perform purposive actions [Uznadze, 

1966, p. 209]. 

The key concept is that the total individual is actively engaged with 
his surrounding environment. From research being done with illusions 
(Prangishvili, 1962; Natadze, 1962), Uznadze arrived at the conclusion 
that illusions “. . . can be detected not only in the sphere of perception, 
but everywhere where there is a conflict between the actual set of the 
subject and the stimulations acting upon this subject [Prangishvili, 1962, 
p. 186].” Uznadze conceptualizes set as being the total past experience 
of the individual which controls his perceptions and his actions. The 
western interpretation places set in the role of a correlate of the per- 
sonality rather than the determining factor. 

In accordance with Soviet philosophy, Uznadze presents a model of 
behaviour in which the individual is an active dynamic person interacting 
with his environment. The individual is motivated by needs to seek a 
condition in his environment which will satisfy those needs. The par- 
ticular pattern of behaviour which the individual engages in is deter- 
mined by his set. 


Methodology 
In his experimental work Uznadze started to study how illusions are 
formed in various modalities, concentrating on the visual and haptic. 
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For example, set may be established in the haptic modality by the 
following procedure. Two unequal spheres are presented to a blind- 
folded subject; he is allowed to grasp the spheres for a moment, then 
they are removed. The subject is asked to relate the comparative 
dimensionality of the spheres following each trial. This procedure is 
continued for a number of trials, which constitute the fixing or setting 
trials. Once the set has become established or fixed, the subject is 
presented with equal spheres. This presentation is known as the critical 
test. In most cases, Uznadze found that subjects continued to perceive 
the spheres as unequal for a varying number of critical tests, a 
phenomenon he labelled set illusion. Continued presentation of critical 
tests in order to attain adequate perception was labelled extinction, 
which was found to be phasic in nature. These will be elaborated later 
in this paper. 


Principles of Set Theory 

There are several basic principles in set theory. Of major importance 
to the theory of set is the concept of the general nature or integral state 
of set. If set is a general state of the individual then the set which has 
been developed in one modality must also manifest itself in other 
modalities. Uznadze (1966) contends that this does occur and terms it 
irradiation. Further evidence supporting Uznadze’s contention of the 
central nature of set is given by Khodzhava (Prangishvili, 1962, p. 188). 
Uznadze (1966, p. 82) also notes that the degree of irradiation varies 
between individuals. 


Studies carried out by Uznadze and his co-workers have indicated 
that lower animals are also under the control of sets (1966, p. 93). 
Uznadze (1966, p. 225) states that “Whereas the life of an animal is 
entirely a biological fact, the life of a man is a socially determined 
process.” However, the needs and situations for need satisfaction play 
identical roles in both man and animal, and in both cases constitute 
the necessary conditions for a set. The major difference between man 
and animal is that the animal is unaware that he is an object existing 


in his environment, whereas man is aware of his autonomy. 


It is in this connection that the Pavlovian concept of a first and second 
signal system can be utilized in the understanding of set theory. Uznadze 
views human behaviour as functioning on two levels (Hritzuk, 1968, 
p. 13). On the first level man is stimulus bound, responding directly to 
a given situation (controlled by the first signal system). Uznadze 
(1966, p. 112) later terms this the impulsive plane of behaviour. At the 
second level man becomes increasingly independent of the immediate 
nature of the stimulus (functioning with the second signal system). As 
Hertzog (1967, p. 15) notes, “This level of intellectual behaviour .. . is 
associated wtih the phenomenon of objectification. The first plane is 
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characteristic of all animals; the second plane is peculiar to man where- 
by behaviour now becomes regulated by man’s cognitive structure.” 

It is precisely because of man’s ability to objectify that a set which 
is directly conditioned to a given situation can be changed (Natadze, 
1962, p. 224). Man is thereby capable of relating to a situation in retro- 
spect, or of purely cognitive problem solving. 

Objectification occurs when the individual is faced with conditions 
which do not satisfy a need, or an obstacle appears blocking need satis- 
faction. As a consequence the object causing the interference becomes 
an object of focus, or the relationship of the subject towards the object 
becomes a cognitive one. The subject becomes conscious of, and ob- 
jectifies, the situation which has been created, clarifies the interference 
which is present, and determines his course of action. As a result a new 
set arises. 

Sets appear to be established in the following manner. Initially the 
set is diffuse or undifferentiated; however, after repeated presentation 
of stimuli, the set becomes differentiated and fixed. Individuals differ 
considerably in regard to establishing a set. The ease with which a 
person establishes a set is called the excitability or fixability of set and 
is measured by the number of trials required before the set is established 
or fixed. 

Once that set has been fixed (an illusion established) the process 
of extinction is carried out. The critical tests are presented until the 
subject again acquires adequate perception. Uznadze (1966) differen- 
tiated three phases in the process of extinction: 

1. contrast illusion—the subject perceives that the two objects have 
been transposed. 

2. assimilative illusion—the subject perceives a regression to the 
fixed set. 

3. adequate (veridical) perception—the subject perceives the 
situation accurately. 


Individual Differences in Set 

Depending upon the process of extinction, sets can be differentiated 
into two types: 

1. static set—the subject is unable to achieve adequate perception, 
despite numerous exposures to the initial tests. 

2. dynamic set—the subject achieves adequate perceptions in the 
critical tests. 

In addition to being static or dynamic a set may be classified as 
either plastic or coarse. A plastic set is one in which the subject passes 
through sequential phases of set extinction. Natadze (1962, p. 217) 
comments that a plastic-dynamic set involves all the phases of set 
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extinction, whereas a plastic-static set freezes at a certain phase prior 
to extinction. A sluggish (coarse) set is one in which a phase of set 
extinction has been omitted. 

There are several individual differences in set (Uznadze, 1966, pp. 
74-90). In addition to static and dynamic, plastic and coarse, ease or 
difficulty of fixation, irradiation or localization of set, subjects may 
vary in degree of generalization of a set to similar stimulus conditions. 
Individuals also exhibit differences in constancy and variability of set; 
that is, normal persons follow a constant pattern of extinguishing a set. 
However, in some abnormal cases, the form of the set is not maintained. 
Fixed sets may also vary in stability and lability; that is, a fixed set 
may be maintained in its original form for varying lengths of time for 
different subjects. 

Uznadze (Hritzuk, 1968, pp. 29-30) utilizes set properties to differen- 
tiate individuals, particularly by patterns of set extinction. He dis- 
tinguishes five patterns of set extinction: 


(1) Subject with static sets who do not progress beyond contrast 
illusion during extinction trials. 

(2) Subjects with static-plastic sets who progress to assimilative 
illusions during extinction trials. 

(3) Subjects with plastic-dynamic sets who pass through all three 
phases of extinction and attain adequate perception. 

(4) Subjects with coarse dynamics sets who do not pass through all 
three phases of extinction yet attain an accurate perception. 

(5) Subjects who are unable to attain a fixed set, whom Uznadze 
terms extraverts (Hritzuk, 1968, p. 30). 


Uznadze (1966) further reorganized his classification of subjects 

according to three basic patterns of set performance: dynamic, static, and 
variable. Dynamic subjects are characterized by low excitation and sets 
which are plastic, dynamic, and stable. Irradiation is fairly extensive and 
relatively low in intensity. Dynamic subjects also have a well-developed 
power of objectivization. 
The sets of static subjects “. . . are highly excitable, coarse, static, 
intermodal, constant and capable of extensive irradiation (Uznadze, 
1966, p. 143).” If these subjects were solely under the control of their 
sets, they would be classified as schizophrenic (Uznadze, 1966, p. 143) 
or abnormal (Uznadze, 1966, p. 80). However, due to the process of 
objectification these people can function usefully in the society. The 
constant inhibition of the impluses of their sets tends to create an un- 
stable personality. 


Uznadze’s variable subjects are of two types, variable-stable and 
variable-labile. “The variable-stable people are noted for their highly 
developed strength of needs. People in this group rarely show signs of 
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set constancy; their sets vary from moment to moment (Hritzuk, 1968, 
p. 31).” The variable-labile group display, in contrast, a weakness of 
needs. Their behaviour appears to be controlled by the external environ- 
ment. 


The ability to distinguish between variable-stable, and variable-labile 
patterns of behaviour no doubt develops through extensive interaction 
with subjects. 


SUMMARY 


Set, in the Uznadze tradition, is conceptualized as being, the primary 
aspect of the personality; indeed, it is the basic mechanism from which 
the personality develops. The concept of irradiation establishes the 
centralistic nature of set, while the concept of objectification is akin to 
a cognitive mechanism whereby man is capable of modifying and chang- 
ing his sets. Individual sets may be identified from the properties of set 
elaborated uvon earlier: static or dynamic, plastic or coarse, constant or 
variable, stable or labile. In all instances, the key measures from which 
these properties are derived are (1) the excitability of set, or the number 
of trials required to establish a set, and (2) the extinction of set, or the 
number of trials the individual utilized to achieve veridical perception. 
As a result of his work with set, Uznadze developed the differential 
psychology of set in which three basic types of personality, or groups of 
people, were identified: 

. . a dynamic group (well-balanced, assimilative, harmonious people), a 
static group (the behavior of people in this group is not on impulsive 
behavior, but, on the contrary, rests fully in an objectivization, and is 
entirely voluntary; a constant reflection, and a lack of confidence are 
characteristic features of these people), and finally a variable group (people 
with strong urges, men of action, but with a conflicting character structure), 
whereby this last group can be subdivided into two sub-groups, namely a 
stable and a labile sub-group (Natadze, 1962, p. 229). 
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The attitude of neophyte education 
students toward the concept educational 
administration is examined in depth, 
and compared to that held by two 
graduate students groups. The 
significant differences among groups 
provide for interesting speculation. The 
semantic differential technique appears 
to show potential in the study of 
attitudes toward a concept, as well as 
meaning to a concent to a individual. 
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A Semantic Differential Study of Attitudes 
Held by University Students Toward 
Educational Administration 


During the past number of years a rather apparent increase in dis- 
satisfaction has been noted toward governance in educational institu- 
tions. This reaction to administration, present in many high schools of 
the nation, has become most visible in student protests or activists move- 
ments on university campuses. 


Even though much has been written about student power and 
student protest, little research evidence is available to indicate quanti- 
tatively the attitudes of students toward educational administration. 
There is a dearth of evidence on the direction, the magnitude, or the 
intensity of the perceptions and meanings held by various segments of 
the educational community toward educational administration. The 
news media may wish to suggest that a strong negative feeling exists 
in most areas toward educational administration. In connection with 
this Havighurst (1968) states that: 

The critics tend to attribute the shortcomings of the schools to the fact that 

they are operated by “the Establishment.” The Establishment consists of the 

bureaucrats who administer the schools... 


Havighurst continues by quoting Jason Epstein who writes that “the 
urgent matter is to wrench the school system away from the beaureau- 
crats who are now running it.” There seems little doubt that the critics 
of education are convinced that many educational ills can be traced to 
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the administrators who run the schools. However, the question remains. 
What do students think of educational administration? To obtain an 
indication of an answer to this question, a research project was launched, 
the initial stage of which is summarized in this report. This particular 
project was considered purely as introductory to a study in depth of the 
problem area. 

In context of the exploratory nature, the present study sought to 
explore the perceptions and meanings of educational administration held 
by university students of various categories, but concentrating on the 
beginning university student. No attempt was made to determine 
whether students accept or reject educational administration. The aim 
was to search for differences of meaning held by various student groups. 

The questions to which answers were sought are the following: 

1. Can attitudes toward educational administration be measured? 
Is it possible to obtain overall scores indicating the degree of a favour- 
able attitude, as well as factor scores indicating the meaning of the 
concept? 

2. Do the mean scores vary significantly between sub-groups of 
beginning university students? 

3. Does the mean score of beginning students vary from those of 
other student groups? 


4. If such differences exist, would a factor-match reveal some mean- 
ing of these differences? 


Design of the Study 

Hight hypotheses were formulated and tested by analysis of variance 
to determine if there are differences in meanings of educational admin- 
istration held by various groups of students. 

1.1 The scores of beginning university students on the concept educa- 
tional administration as measured by scores on the semantic differential 
test are not related to the sex of the student. 

1.2 The scores are not related to the age of the respondents. 

1.3 The scores are not related to the previous year’s activity. 

1.4 The scores are not related to the type of schools in which stu- 
dents completed their grade twelve education. 


1.5 The scores are not related to the size of the high schools in which 
the students completed their grade twelve. 


1.6 The scores are not related to the rural-urban background of the 
students. 


1.7 The scores are not related to the socio-economic background of 
the students. 


2.1 The semantic differential scores held by administrators on the 
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concept educational administration vary from those held by teachers 
and students in a positive direction. 


2.2 The scores held by teachers vary from those held by students in 
a positive direction. 


The Instrument 


The semantic differential test was deemed to be suitable for this 
investigation. The test was developed during the 1968 Summer Session 
using as a basis eighty carefully selected word-pairs and a sample of 
eighty-two students at the university. The range of scoring on each item 
was from one to seven. Items to be selected had to correlate with another 
item with an r greater than .60. They also had to show a standard devi- 
ation greater than 1. On this basis two parallel forms each with fifteen 
items emerged. Form A had a mean score of 77.60, and Form B a mean 
score of 78.27. The higher the score, the more favourable was the attitude 
toward the concept educational administration. 

Form A was used in the present study. Five additional dummy items 
were included. Eleven items had to be reflected in the scoring. The 
total score on the fifteen items represented the attitude of the respondent 
toward educational administration. The scores on the factors were deter- 
mined after factor analysis of the responses of the beginning student. 

The respondents were also asked to provide information relating to 
sex, age, educational level, type and size of school background, rural 
or urban origin, the socio-economic status. The latter was arrived at 
by the use of the Gough Home Index Scale adapted for use in Canada. 
The questionnaires for the administrators and teachers had the same 
semantic differential test and contained similar questions of a demo- 
graphic nature. 

The characteristics of the respondents are provided in Tables 1 and 2. 


TABLE 1 


CLASSIFICATION OF RESPONDENTS 


RS 


Classification N 


Err nnn nen ta 


Beginning Students in Education 81 
Administrators (graduate students) 59 
Teachers (graduate students) 29 


eee nn Un nInnE 
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Sample 

Data were collected from students present at The University of 
Alberta during the regular session in 1968-69. Eighty-one students in 
their first year were selected at random from a population of 700 first 
year students in the Faculty of Education. All 59 students in the gradu- 
ate program of the Department of Educational Administration were 
asked to respond to the instruments. All 29 elementary and secondary 
school teachers who were enrolled in a graduate curriculum develop- 
ment course participated. In this report the groups will be referred to 
as students, administrators, and teachers, respectively. 

TABLE 2 


CHARACTERISTICS OF RESPONDENTS (BEGINNING STUDENTS) 


Category Classification N 
Sex Male 35 
Female 46 

Age 17-19 4 
20-25 x3 

26 and over 18 

Previous Year's Studying 51 
Occupation Working 30 
Type of High School Public School 65 
Background Other 16 
Size of High School Small Sl 
Background Large 30 
Rural-Urban Rural 34 
Background Urban 47 
Socio-Economic High 23 
Background Middle 38 
Low 20 


Factor Scores 


The fifteen scales used in this study in connection with the beginning 
student factored into three factors which followed closely the model 
developed by Osgood (1957). The factor loadings on the scales using the 
varimax rotation are provided in Table 3. 


Factor 1 corresponds to what Osgood calls the evaluation factor, 
factor 2 the potency factor, and factor 3 the activity factor. These factors 
permit a study of meaning of the concept to the respondents. 
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TABLE 3 


FACTOR LOADINGS ON THE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION (FORM A)* 


N = 81 

h? Evaluation Potency Activity 
active - sluggish ay Ke) 0508 477 
broad - narrow -622 -783 
contemptible - admirable - 406 ~.548 
courteous - unmannerly 0475 -664 
distinguished - ordinary 742 2195 
reasonable - ridiculous -719 -808 
eager - apathetic -649 584 .554 
flexible - rigid -670 5776 
formidable - weak -360 484 
ignorant - educated -558 -.663 
vigorous - lethargic 421 -480 
annoying - pleasing ~542 -.607 
pertinent - unrelated . 386 -565 
forceful - wavering 44S -608 
vague - clear Hoke -.767 
Per Cent of Total Variance 54.4 ? Sipe 20.3 Lian 


*The underlined adjective is the favourable direction 


Results 


To test hypotheses 1.1 to 1.7, the scores obtained on students, both 
on the total and on the factors, were treated by analysis of variance. 
The computed F ratios and the probabilities indicating their significance 
are presented in Tables 4 through 10. 
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TABLE 4 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDE 
TOWARD EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF FIRST 
YEAR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS WHEN CLASSIFIED BY SEX 


Between Groups Within Groups 


Mean Mean 
Concept Factor df Square df Square F Significance 
Favourable 1 398.25 Ve 165.30 2.41 S129) 
Educational - 
Pe : Evaluation al 154.44 79 43.18 3.58 062 
Administration 
Potency af 10.75 79 58.10 Gul -668 
Activity Al S93) De 79 13.97 22s NS, JES 
*Significant differences 
TABLE 5 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDE 
TOWARD EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF FIRST 
YEAR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS WHEN CLASSIFIED BY AGE 


Between Groups Within Groups 


Mean Mean 
Concept Factor df Square df Square F Significance 
Favourable 2 147.53 78 168.74 0.87 e421 
Educational 
hdwinieteation Evaluation 2 57.44 78 44.24 IL SEKe APIS) 
Potency 2 abe) hal 78 58.63 0.24 cheat 
Activity Pe 17.88 78 14.15 AAAs -288 


*Significant differences 
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TABLE 6 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDE 
TOWARD EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF FIRST 
YEAR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS WHEN CLASSIFIED BY 

PREVIOUS YEAR'S ACTIVITY 


Between Groups Within Groups 


Mean Mean 
Concept Factor df Square df Square F Significance 
Favourable it 401.81 1 165i 2.6 2.43 ards! 
Educational 
Rei etration Evaluation JL 6353.7 YS 44.11 3.70 -058 
Potency 1 S.20, 979 SS, S2en0.171 -734 
Activity 1 80.06 79 MUS} Sisys} Bez 017% 
*Significant differences 
TABLE 7 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDE 
TOWARD EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF FIRST 
YEAR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS WHEN CLASSIFIED BY 

TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL 


Between Groups Within Groups 


Mean Mean 
Concept Factor dfiuevsquare ss df . Square F Significance 
Favourable 1 Sleek 79 DY Oe P22 0.05 -816 
Educational 
Ae a “ i T'S 79 45.01 Oz 2 643 
Administration aca a : 
Potency al 121.94 79 560 2.5 - 146 
Activity al eyaley 79 14.38 Oe2o eps) 


*Significant differences 
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TABLE 8 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDE 
TOWARD EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF FIRST 
YEAR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS WHEN CLASSIFIED BY 

SIZE OF HIGH SCHOOL 


Senn nnn ee Evy dys SIS NI USES 
a nnn el 


Between Groups Within Groups 


Mean Mean 
Concept Factor df Square df Square F Significance 
Favourable 1 2301.50 Ue, 167.32 1.43 =250 
Educational 
we, Fi i 40.8 79 HY 6 a) 34 
ania erat ion Evaluation 1 al 2 0.91 342 
Potency aL 67.87 UE 57/238 he ays} - 280 
Activity 1 45.21 Vs) LSieoo 3.26 .075 
*Significant differences 
TABLE 9 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDE 
TOWARD EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF FIRST 
YEAR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS WHEN CLASSIFIED BY 

RURAL URBAN BACKGROUND 


Between Groups Within Groups 


Mean Mean 
Concept Factor df Square df Square F Significance 
Favourable 1 442.31 US 164.74 2.68 SAMOS) 
Educational 
Raat ee recion Evaluation aL 33.00 73 44.72 0.74 393 
Potency LPs +25 128 975 55.14 4.45 .038% 
Activity 1 38.28 79 13.94 PAIS -101 


II 


*Significant differences 
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TABLE 10 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDE 
TOWARD EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF FIRST 
YEAR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS WHEN CLASSIFIED BY 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 


Between Groups Within Groups 


Mean Mean 
Concept Factor df Square df Square F Significance 
Favourable Ps 201 2446578) bi esby ) 1.20 -306 
Educational 
aati tod Evaluation 2 39.47 78 44.70 0.88 -418 
Potency 2 AS rb) D eksie toe - 269 
Activity 2 10°69 5478 14.34 0.75 477 


*Significant differences 


Only two of the F ratios were significant at the .05 level. The sig- 
nificant F ratios on the activity factor as shown in Table 6 indicated 
that this is significantly related to the “occupation” of the previous 
year. The students who had been out working scored lower than those 
who had been studying. The other significant F ratios appeared on the 
potency factor as shown in Table 9. The factor was significantly related 
to the urban-rural background of the students. The rural students rated 
educational administration significantly higher on the potency factor. 

However, all seven hypotheses relating to differences in beginning 
student sub-groups were accepted. No significant differences in atti- 
tudes toward educational administration were revealed. 

Since the findings of this study thus far showed that there were no 
real differences in meanings held by students categorized on seven 
variables, it may be suggested that educational administration has not 
had a differential impact on students. Further, it can be postulated that 
if changes are found they are developed later. It can also be advanced 
that since these students have in general exhibited an uncommitted 
stance on this concept they may, as a result, be more open to influentials 
of various types. 

Even though the differences were not significant, consistent differ- 
ences in mean scores between groups appeared. 


Girls had a more favourable attitude than boys. 
The 20-25 age group had the least favourable attitude. 
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The students studying in the previous year had a more favourable attitude 
than those working. 


Students from large high schools had a less favourable attitude than those 
from small schools. 


Urban students had a less favourable attitude than rural students. 
The middle socio-economic status students had the most favourable attitude. 


Hypotheses 2.1 and 2.2 were also tested by treating the raw scores 
of the three groups by analysis of variance. The computed F ratio and 
the significance are presented in Table 11. 


TABLE 11 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDE 
TOWARD EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION OF 
ADMINISTRATORS, TEACHERS AND BEGINNING STUDENTS 


Between Groups Within Groups 


Mean Mean 
Concept Factor df Square df Square F Significance 
Eee eal Favourable 2 3219.94 166 153.87 20.93 .000002 
Administration 


Significant differences were observed among the three groups. 
Table 12 presents the comparison between ordered means. 


TABLE, 12 


NEWMAN-KEULS COMPARISON BETWEEN ORDERED 
MEANS OF ADMINISTRATORS, TEACHERS, AND 
STUDENTS ON SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL TEST* 


*All differences significant at the .05 level. 


Hypothesis 2.1 was supported. The mean score of the students in 
administration on the semantic differential was significantly more favor- 
able than that of the teachers and that of the students. 
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Hypothesis 2.2 was denied. The mean score of the teachers was sig- 
nificantly less favourable than that of the students. 


The ordering of the groups according to the mean favourable score 
is given in Table 13. 


TABLE 13 


MEAN SCORES ON SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 
OF THREE GROUPS 


Mean Favourable 


Group Score : S.D. 
Administrators (Graduate Students) 81.07 10.89 
Students (Beginning ) Ibias: 12.97 
Teachers (Graduate) 63.86 13.63 


Since the focus was on the beginning university students, it was felt 
necessary to compare the three factors of the three groups, to see 
whether the meaning held by students toward the concept educational 
administration was closer to that held by the administrators or to that 
held by teachers. 

A factor match was performed on the three factors obtained from 
the responses of the three groups. The results are given in Tables 14 
and 15. 


TABLE 14 
FACTOR MATCH 


BEGINNING STUDENTS WITH ADMINISTRATORS (STUDENTS) 


ea Bo Pe) eee ee es ee 
Seer wate ee ee a or ae ee eS — ee 


Factors Factors 
al 2 3 
di (Oe Via T/3t 0.6237 -0.0842 
2 0.4820 Orzeon 0.8454 
3 0.0674 Om S50 0.6523 


pee eee Fela fori vi hid) step Se ee en 
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TABLE 15 


FACTOR MATCH 
BEGINNING STUDENTS WITH TEACHERS (STUDENTS) 


no nn nnn ne nn aed yd StS SSnSSSdSS SS DS 


Factors Factors 
al Pa 3 
2 0.2466 0.9405 On2337 
Pe 0.6235 0.0914 0.7764 
3 0.9731 0.0902 0.2120 


The meanings toward educational administration held by beginning 
students resembled those held by teachers much more closely than those 
held by administrators. 


Suggested Propositions 


1. Educational administration has not made a significant differential 
impact on beginning university students. 


2. Favourable attitudes toward educational administration of begin- 
ning students fall between those of administrators and teachers. 


3. Of the three groups, students, teachers, and administrators, 
teachers exhibit the least favourable attitude toward educational ad- 
ministration. 


4. The meanings held by beginning students of educational admin- 


istration resemble those held by the teachers more closely than those 
held by administrators. 


Discussion 

Should the findings of this study be supported by further research, 
certain implications might suggest themselves. Whereas administrators 
have been concerned mostly with the protests of students, they may 
have lost touch with a more basic dissenting group, the teachers. There 
is some indication that the teachers’ lower favourable rating of educa- 
tional administration is reflected in much of the public controversy in 
education. 

The finding that the students have a similar perception of the mean- 
ing of educational administration as teachers, suggests that they under- 
stand more clearly the teachers’ point of view than that held by the 
administrators. Even though these beginning students do not rate edu- 
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cational administration as low as the teachers do, they tend to under- 
stand the teachers’ perception. Hence the teachers’ communication, both 
direct and otherwise, may play a significant role in shaping further 
perceptions. 

The communication between the governing bodies of school organiza- 
tions and all the people within the organization needs careful exam- 
ination. The findings of this study point to an alienation of the personnel, 
especially the teachers, which is probably finding its expression in 
student dissent. Some of that alienation may stem from distorted com- 
munication, some from a perception on the part of teachers of their 
inability to play a significant role in the school organization. 
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Problems associated with making the 
concept of reliability synonymous 
with correlation are discussed. 

Three reliability coefficients 

are derived and the characteristics 
of each are discussed and illustrated. 
Situations in which each might be 
used are suggested. 
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Reliability for the Researcher 


Some of the most common tools used in educational research are the 
unstandardized measuring instruments such as observation schedules, 
check lists, ratings, classification schemes, researcher developed achieve- 
ment tests, Likert scales, etc. That such instruments are in common use 
is emphasized by the fact that in the two most recent volumes of the 
Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 19 (about 58%) of the 33 
empirical articles published therein (excluding the special issue on 
Piaget Vol. 13, Number 3) used instruments of this type. In many cases 
the significance of the research depended almost entirely upon the 
strength of the measuring instrument. Yet in almost all cases the authors 
either neglected to estimate the reliability or calculated it inappro- 
priately. Such a situation is as much a condemnation of graduate instruc- 
tion in measurement and research design as it is of the researchers them- 
selves. . 

Although the techniques of reliabiltiy estimation to be discussed here 
have been known for at least three decades (Fisher, 1946, Snedecor, 
1946, Horst, 1949, and especially Ebel, 1951), little use of them has been 
noted in the literature. In particular the reaction of educational re- 
searchers to their application in situations calling for consistency es- 
timates between two or more measuring occasions that are assumed to 
be interchangeable has been disappointing. These situations would in- 
clude test-retest reliability, parallel forms reliability, and inter-judge 
reliability. 

In part the reluctance to use the appropriate technique is caused by 
the faulty ideas of reliability promulgated by elementary textbooks in 
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measurement and evaluation. The fault lies in the attempt by some 
textbook writers to make reliability synonymous with product moment 
correlation. (See for example Thorndike and Hagen, 1961, p. 175; 
Ahmann and Glock, 1967, p. 314; Stanley, 1964, p. 182.) The fundamen- 
tal concept of reliability regardless of the discipline in which it is used 
is consistency not correlation. Textbook writers would do much in the 
way of alleviating the confusion if they would centre their discussion of 
reliability around the estimate of between-occasion consistency and in- 
clude correlation between occasions as just one way of estimating one 
kind of consistency. 


Let us look at an example of the difficulty that a preoccupation with 
correlation can get us into. In Table 1, some fictitious data are shown. 
Suppose these data are the judgments made by two judges of the teach- 
ing effectiveness of 10 student teachers. A ten point scale from 0 (com- 
pletely ineffective) to 9 (extremely effective) is used. A plot of one 
set of judgments against the other would reveal that all ten points fall 
on a straight line. In other words, the inter-judge correlation is +1.00. 
However, let us ask the question basic to reliability, “Are the judg- 
ments consistent?” The answer is “yes” in the sense that one vector of 
judgments is a linear function of the other, that is, students rated higher 
than their colleagues by one judge tend to be rated higher by the other 
judge. The answer is a resounding “no” if actual scores are inspected 
since the judges agree only on the score assigned to one student, num- 
ber 5. 

As the above example illustrates and as other writers have noted 
(Cronbach et. al., 1963) the question of reliability is not an absolute 
one. It is relative to the purpose to which the measurements are to be 
put. So, for example, we would demand different properties of an instru- 
ment which uses an ordinal scale for rating teacher effectiveness than 
we would of an ability test used for advanced placement in college. 


A recent case in point is the Orr-Graham Listening Comprehension 
Test to be used for identifying college potential among disadvantaged 
junior high school students (Orr and Graham, 1968). The two alternate 
short forms were found to correlate .74, and yet their means were 
27.41 and 29.39. Since correlations are unaffected by differences in test 
means we have a situation in which this consistency estimate of the 
two short forms is not an accurate picture of the consistency, in terms 
of the use to which the score is to be put. 


In an effort to clarify the haziness surrounding the estimate of con- 
sistency it is useful to look at models of test scores which take into 
account a variety of sources of instability in a person’s score. Each 
model assumes interval data. Following a look at the models we shall 
consider three methods of calculating coefficients of reliability noting 
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TABLE 1 
EXAMPLE OF SOME RELIABILITY DATA 


a 


JUDGE 

STUDENT TEACHER A B 
1 6 8 
va 3 7 
3 6 8 
4 0 6 
5 9 9 
6 6 8 
7 5 7 
8 6 8 
9 3 ‘ 
10 0 6 


their relationships to each other, noting their distinctive properties, and 
indicating situations in which each might properly be used. 

Let us assume that our subjects are representative of some definite 
class of subjects about whom statements concerning the reliability of 
the measuring procedure are to be made. The subjects at hand are 
assumed to constitute a random sample from the population. Secondly, 
let us define a population of measurements from which our particular 
measurements have been sampled. For example, if we have test-retest 
data, we assume that the measurements are a sample of two from a 
population defined as the same test given on many occasions. With this 
frame of reference we can say that two occasions are a sample from a 
large number of potential occasions. If we have three judges, we shall 
say that the judges represent a population of judges. If we have parallel 
forms of an instrument, then the two forms are considered to be a 
sample from a population of many forms of the same test. 

We can express the model in the following form: 

Xpi — M+ (Mp—M) aie (M,—M) fp (1) 
where x,; is the observed score, rating etc. of person p on occasion i or 

of person p rated by judge i, etc.; 
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Mp» is the average score obtained by person p over all the occasions 
in the population of occasions; 

M, is the average score for occasion i of all people in the population 
of interest; 

M is the average score over all occasions of interest and over all 
people in the population; 

f,; is the residual component of the score x»; and corresponds to the 
unique interaction between a person and an occasion. 


In discussing reliability it has been useful to think of a person’s score 
as being composed of two parts, a constant component or “true score” 
and a component that varies from occasion to occasion which has been 
labelled the “error” component. These components are defined in such 
a way that the error component is independent of the true component. 
In our model a person’s true score is defined as the long run average of 
of his observed score over all possible occasions. The error score is the 
difference between a person’s observed score on a particular occasion 
and his true score. Reliability is defined in this model as the ratio of 
true score variance to observed variance. The discussion of this rationale 
and mathematical proofs are available elsewhere (Gulliksen, 1950; Lord 
and Novick, 1968; Cronbach et. al., 1963) and need not be repeated here. 


So we represent reliability algebraically as: 


ous a? 


i wi or p=1l—e 


» 


Ox” Ox, 


where o,” is variance of errors of measurement and is determined by 
how one chooses to define “inconsistency.” A consequence of the above 
relations is that 


fea 2 Co 2 g 2 
x = M,+e 

Using this basic model it is possible to distinguish among three 
reliability coefficients for interval data. 


A. If from (1), (M;—M)-++f,; is taken as the error component and 
defined as e,; the model becomes X,; = M+ (M,—M)-+e,;. In prac- 
tice this is equivalent to acknowledging that the variation among occa- 
sion means is important and should be considered as a source of incon- 
sistency. In order to get estimates of oy, and o,.? two or more occasions 
are required. Using analysis of variance techniques one can resolve 


the sums of squares into various components whose expected values 
are given in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 
Source Degrees of Freedom Expected Value 
Between People n-1 ko ve 3” 
mph i.e 
Within People n (k-1) 02 


where n is number of people 
k is number of replications. 


Thus an estimate of o.” is the Mean Square Within Persons, and an 

estimate of oy,” is 
MSp—MSyw 
k 

where MSyw is the Mean Square Within Persons and MS,» is the Mean 
Square Between Persons and k is the number of occasions. 

Since reliability is equal to the ratio of true score variance to 
observed score variance, and since the observed score variance is the 


sum of the true score variance and the error variance, then 
2 


eae M, 
"M, ies 
MSp—MSw 
K _-MSp—MSw S 
ee Moeevise «MS, (ke =1) MS, 
MSp-+ iE : W P + ( ) W 


Computational formulae for the various terms are given in Winer 
(i902, 0,120). 

B. In this situation, it is believed that the occasions do not have 
different means or that the use that is to be made of the scale is such 
that the differences between judge, test or occasion means will be 
eliminated by rescaling the scores prior to their use. That is, (M,—M) 
will be set to zero for all i. Such a case may arise when judges are 
asked to rate a group of people on a hundred point scale using fifty 
points as an average score, or ratings are made on a hundred point 
scale and then, a constant number of points is added or subtracted from 
each judge’s rating to make its mean equal to 79. In this case the model 
becomes 


a M+ (M,—M) +f): 
me 
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Again using the repeated measures design for analysis of variance, 
we resolve the total variation into various sums of squares whose 
expected values are given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
Expected Value of 


“gti cmeialniNi: sie Sr et ahaa eT 


Between People Dot Khoa eats 


ae 


Between Occasions k-1 Dios “id £ 
' 2 
Residual (n-1) (k-1) Of 


As before, the reliability is given by the ratio of an estimate of the 
true score variance to the sum of the estimates of the true score variance 
and the error variance. However in Case A, an estimate of error vari- 
ance was provided by the Mean Square Within Persons, whose sum of 
squares is just the sum of the Residual Sum of Squares and the Between 
Occasions Sum of Squares. Since in this case we are either assuming 
or making, the occasion means the same, the Between Occasions Sum 
of Squares will be zero. Thus the error variance is given by the Residual 
Mean Square. 


A little algebraic manipulation of the expected values in Table 3 
reveals that the true score variance can be estimated by 


1 
A (MSp—MS,) 


where MS» is the Between Persons Mean Square and MS, is the Resid- 
ual Mean Square. Computational formulae for these terms are given 
in Winer (1962, p. 131). The reliability for this case can be estimated by 


1 

engi? — (MSp—MSx) 
is Mp k MSp—MS,z 

Pp = ————— ae = a ee, — ne a (3) 


2 2 1 =a 
“ML, rs. = (MSp—MS,) -MS, MSp-+ (k—1) MSz 


C. Finally if an investigator is going to rescale the judges on occa- 
sions to the same mean and standard deviation (or if he believes they 
are equal) he is assuming they are parallel tests (Gulliksen, 1950, p. 26; 
Lord and Novick, 1968, p. 58). The appropriate estimate of reliability 
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for this case is the correlation between pairs of judgments since it re- 
flects the amount of agreement or disagreement between judges when 
differences due to means of variances are unimportant. From (2) the 
model for this case becomes 

Xp = M,+1f£,: since M,—M is zero for all i. 

Algebraically it can be shown the estimate of p in Class B is equal 
to the correlation coefficient if parallelism is assumed. 


In the two sample cases 
A> A» KK 
MSr = 5, + oF <> 5, 5 


N» 
where S, is the unbiased estimate of the population variance from 
sample 1, S, is the unbiased estimate of the population variance from 
sample 2, and r,, is the correlation between the two sets of scores. 


Nt Nan IN IN 
MSp = 5, a S, si 2r,, S, S. 
es 
Substituting in (3) 
A A ahs iy ioe A A 
S, S + 2r,. S, S Zz. S, S, lig Yi2 S, Ss, 
i ot ln. ap ai, 
Pa 2 2 2 a 
P == 
New A» A A Ne As “ua 
5, Pade re hee VO. 8, OT By 
ary ib cate ae 4 Peiiapeceedes Sar 
Vs 2 2 4 2 
A A 
EER ae Ot 
p= - m 
S; +8, 
For strictly parallel tests the observed test variance are equal. Thus 
f, 
p = Ts ae TY, (correlation coefficient) (4) 


bio 


We can now see the relationship of the various estimates of reliability 
as given in cases A, B, and C. Reliability as estimated by (2) will equal 
the estimate of (3) provided the means are the same, and both will equal 
the estimate of (4) provided means and variances are the same. 


Discussion 
Returning to the example shown in Table 1, we can see the effect 
that differences in means and variances have on the reliability coefficient 
when it is estimated in the three ways described above. The familiar 
analysis of variance summary table is shown in Table 4. 
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TABLE 4 
Source Sum of Degrees of Mean Square 
Squares Freedom 
Between People 67.2 e 7.47 
Within People 68.0 10 6.80 
Between Occasions O12 1 51.20 
Residual 16.8 9 1.87 


For case A, since k — 2, the reliability can be estimated by 
MSp — Msyw 


MSp + MSy 
the value for which is .047. For case B the reliability is estimated by 
MSp — MSp 


MSp + MSp 

which is equal to .60. And for case C the reliability is estimated by the 
correlation coefficient which, as was noted earlier, is perfect (+1.00). 
This example based on fictitious data is an extreme illustration of the 
importance of knowing and indicating the relevant sources of incon- 
sistency. If the absolute values of the judgments are to be used, it is 
clear that the measuring instrument has little merit whatsoever. On the 
other hand, if the investigator is prepared to rescale all of the occasions 
to the same mean and variance, the resulting measurement will be very 
consistent. 


To summarize, if neither differences in means nor differences in 
variances is relevant then a correlation coefficient should be used. If 
differences in variances are relevant but differences in means are not, 
then the method outlined in Case B should be used. If differences in 
both means and variances are relevant then the methodology of Case A 
should be used. 


For example, suppose that an investigator wishes to measure aggres- 
sive behaviour in children by asking judges to rate video taped samples 
on a ten point scale. If he only wants to order the children in terms of 
their aggressive behaviour, then the reliability of judgment could be 
estimated by the interjudge correlation. If he wants to use the assess- 
ment as the dependent variable in an experience, then he should likely 
rescale all of the ratings so that the judgments of every judge will have 
the same mean and thereby avoid having a possible treatment effect 
confounded with a judge effect. From the raw data he can calculate the 
reliability by using Case B. 
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In another instance an investigator may wish to use principals’ rat- 
ings to aid in the selection of students for early entrance to university. 
In this case the investigators’ problem is that each principal imposes 
his own origin and unit of measurement on his ratings. The appropriate 
estimate of reliability here is the method described in Case A. 


In the discussion up to now stress has been placed on numerical 
methods that are appropriate for interval data. In many cases the data 
do not satisfy the assumptions. For example, several judges may be 
asked to classify a set of behavioural events into one of many classes. 
Here it is appropriate to use percent agreement as the estimate of con- 
sistency. As a matter of fact it is almost always useful to look at the 
possibility of using such a statistic to estimate consistency. Using interval 
data, one might want to define “agreement” as being absolute agreement 
plus or minus some constant, the constant being determined by the 
amount of error that can be tolerated by the characteristics of the situa- 
tion. In the example cited in Table 1 our percentage of agreement is 
1/10 or 10%. If disagreement of up to and including two points can be 
tolerated, then the percentage of agreement becomes 50%. The use of 
percentage agreement has the desirable property of being immediately 
understood by the person who is statistically naive. 


Regardless of the kind of data, the question of reliability of a meas- 
urement is fundamentally a question of the consistency of the measure- 
ment. There are many ways to calculate indices of consistency, the one 
that is used should be determined by the use to which the measurement 
is to be put, and not by blind obedience to common practice. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES: STRUCTURE, MODELS, AND STRATEGIES 
Edited by Martin Feldman & Eli Seifman. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice Hall, 1969. 


Here we have a book of readings about the social studies and com- 
ponents thereof. It is divided into three sections as indicated by the 
sub-title. Part II, dealing with models, is of a general nature, while both 
Parts I and III have each six subdivisions related to the six major social 
sciences: anthropology, economics, geography, history, political science, 
and sociology. 

Feldman and Seifman provide a preface, a short introduction to each 
part, and a single sample each of their own works. Among the con- 
tributors are a few well-known scholars in the social science disciplines, 
many of the popular modern social studies educators, and a scattering 
of those scholars who, through interest or accident, are dabbling in the 
educational aspects of their fields. The editors, in assembling a rather 
impressive body of readings, do not present any particular thesis or 
point of view with respect to the new concept of social studies in the 
schools. 

One might well question the choice by the editors of the keynote 
paper for Part I and, thereby, the book. They have chosen “The Concept 
of the Structure of a Discipline,” by Joseph J. Schwab, first published 
in 1962. Why introduce a book of social studies readings with an article 
by a scientist? Schwab’s article is well known, and is accepted as a 
clear, concise, and cogent statement of the basic idea of structure. The 
fact that his examples are drawn from science rather than social science 
does not detract from it. His fundamental distinction between conceptual 
structure and syntactical structure is basically a division between the 
substantive content and the process of inquiry in any discipline. Until 
such time as a better article appears, we may well expect Schwab’s to 
be used in any subject context. 

The introductory paper for Part II is “The Study of Education as 
the Study of Models,” by Marc Belth, which first appeared in this 
periodical, A.J.E.R., in September, 1966. This writer suspects that this 
is an erudite article, although somewhat obscure. For those social 
science teachers who are acquainted with Belth’s work, it should be 
remarked that none of his chief critics are represented in this book. 
Belth does provide a useful definition of model, as differentiated from 
such other terms as method, structure, gestalt, or category: “Models are 
addressed to principles, not to raw experience, .. . the logical relation- 
ships which are projected as the characteristics of the different kinds 
of principles of distinction.” Some good models are presented in this 
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part according to the definition, although there is heavy emphasis on 
history as the vehicle rather than on a concept of interdisciplinary social 
sciences. Attempts at a synthetic model are made by such contributors 
as Paul Hanna, Bruner, and Fred Newmann. 

It is an interesting exercise to read side by side the readings from 
Parts I and III in any particular social science. In general, the selections 
in Part I dealing with the structure of the discipline are concerned 
primarily with what Schwab calls the “conceptual structure” and only 
incidentally, if at all, with the “syntactical structure.” However, there 
are some good examples of syntactical development of an argument or 
thesis, and it may be that the authors think they are providing at least 
an example of the syntactical structure of their disciplines in this way. 
We might criticize the selections made by the editors in this part on the 
ground of narrowness. Similar criticism could not be levelled at them 
for Part III. Here there is a wide variety of examples of strategies to be 
used in schools. Samples range from beginning school age to senior high 
school age, from highly practical applications to fairly esoteric theoretical 
discussions. The weakness that appears in Part III is the lack of 
synthesis for the social studies as one field of instruction, although there 
is a wealth of suggestions in the separate components. While Part I 
provides useful implications for teachers in training, Part III is rather 
more of a handbook for practicing teachers in the classroom. 

A good book of readings has the advantage of bringing together a 
number of views and making them readily accessible. The editors have 
made such a good collection. A few of the selections are “of age,” but 
in general they are useful for comparison. The book should provide a 
useful addition to the professional library of the social studies teacher. 


G. L. Brerry 
The University of Alberta 
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The Alberta Journal of Educational Research 
Vol. XV, No. 3, September, 1969 


The author reports a study of 
the validity and efficiency of 
three types of principal ratings 
as criteria for admission to the 
university. The three ratings, 
compared with the use of scores 
on Departmental Examinations, 
were: Principal Rating Score, 
Rank-in-Class, and Estimate of 
Success in University. 


DO NE Dei cueB io AiG K 
The University of Calgary 


Application of Alberta Admissions Research 
Findings in a Quasi-Operational Setting 


Black and Knowles, in a series of articles in the period June, 1965 
to June, 1966, reported the results of an admissions research study con- 
ducted at The University of Alberta. One major finding was the compar- 
ability of the Principal’s Grade XII Rating scores to those of the Grade 
XII Departmental Examination for admission purposes. When the author 
became Registrar of the then University of Alberta at Calgary, and 
shortly thereafter, The University of Calgary, he undertook a further 
study of principals’ ratings in a setting more closely approximating their 
operational use. This paper reports the findings of the study. 


In addition to the major findings, the earlier work done at The Uni- 
versity of Alberta revealed that use of the admission average was only 
slightly less effective than multiple regression techniques using individual 
subjects, so much so that no advantage could be seen for the more sop- 
histicated techniques using either the Departmental or Principal’s Rating 
scores. The normalization of scores contributed little to improve pre- 
diction of success. Arguments for the simpler techniques and earlier 
availability of Principal’s Ratings more than offset the minimal losses 
in predictive efficiency from their use. These losses were not uniform, 
however. Not only were differences found between large and small high 
school graduates, but the Principal’s Ratings were found to be more 
effective than the Departmental scores in predicting the success of male 
students from small high schools. A small high school was defined as 
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any high school having less than twenty-five teachers. Finally, there 
were differences noted between Faculties. 

The present study sought to compare the equivalence of the Grade 
XII Departmental Examination scores to three principal’s ratings as al- 
ternate admission criterion to the University of Calgary for Alberta 
high school graduates considering sex and location and size of the high 
school. No consideration was given to Faculty or School entered. The 
primary emphasis was placed on the equivalence of admission procedures, 
not on ultimate success or failure in the freshman year although this 
has not been ignored. The admission requirements to the University at 
the time of the study were six Grade XII Departmental Examination 
scores in designated areas depending upon Faculty or School, no score 
of which was below 50 and an overall average of not less than 60.0. 


Collection of Data 


In April 1966 a letter was sent to all Alberta high school principals 
explaining the purpose of the study, its planned procedures, and asking 
for their cooperation in the project. Each was asked to have any graduat- 
ing Grade XII student contemplating attending the University complete 
an application for admission form and to submit a Confidential Principal’s 
Report (CPR) form on the student’s behalf. A sample form is shown 
in Figure 1. 


Three principals’ ratings were determined from the CPR form: the 
Principal’s Rating Average (PRA), Rank-in-Class(RIC), and the Esti- 
mate of University Success (EUS). The former presumably was cal- 
culated by the principal from the individual subject ratings, while the 
latter two ratings were placed on a five point scale in ascending order 
of merit, i.e, a 5 would indicate a student standing in the top fifth of 
his class, or one whose chances of success in university work were 
perceived as excellent. The Departmental Average (DEA) was deter- 
mined from the scores reported to the University through the Depart- 
mental Courtesy Books. These marks represent the first-try grades, 
but do not include later revisions based on paper re-reads and supple- 
mentals. 


Study Sample 


In all, 414 CPR’s were returned to the Registrar’s Office by the 
study deadline of June 15, 1966. Those received after this date were 
discarded. Of these 414, 78 were rejected out of hand for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 35 were atypical cases from junior colleges, 2 were 
from the Northwest Territories, 7 were either adult students or students 
with major programme disruptions, and 34 were from high schools 


whose principals did not complete the CPR other than to sign their 
names.} 
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CANCELLED 
PRIVILEGED INFORMATION 


The University of Calgary 
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In your school, how would this student rank in comparison with those students in the 
matriculation program? 


Bottom Middle top 
fifth fifth fifth ee 
How many students are in this year’s Grade XI! matriculation program in your school? 


How many teachers are there on staff in your high school? 
In your opinion, what are this student's chances of success in University? 
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Poor Fair Good Very Good’ Excellent 
If there are other comments you wish to make about this student, please use the back of this 
page. 
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Figure 1. 
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Besides this deficiency in returns, it must also be recognized that 
those students who participated in this study were atypical in that 
early application for University admission is not a known characteristic 
of Alberta high school students. For the year in question, of those stu- 
dents being admitted to the University as freshmen, one in five (N= 
1209) had submitted an application for admission after the official dead- 
line of August 1, 1966. 


The remaining 336 cases for whom at least partial ratings were 
submitted by the high schools, were followed through two successive 
years of their University programme, i.e., 1966-67 and 1967-68. These 
data are presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF PROGRESS OF 336 GRADE XII STUDENTS 
EXPRESSING INTEREST IN ATTENDING THE UNIVERSITY 

OF CALGARY TO THE END OF THE SECOND YEAR OF THEIR 
UNIVERSTIY PROGRAM BY SEX AND LOCATION OF HIGH SCHOOL 


Location of High School | 


Sex Female | Total 
1. Number whose principal submitted a CPR Form 336 
2. Number submitting an Application for Admission Form 318 
3. Number given admission status to the University 279 
4, Number formally registering in first year of program 95 55 39 43 232 
5. Success in first year of program: a. Withdrawing 8 2 7 - 17 
b. Failing 15 4 a3 1 33 
c. Passing He 49 19 42 182 
6. Success in second year of program of those passing 
first year: 
a. Did not return tf 5; i 4 17 
b. Withdrawing 10 4 aL 6 2 
Failing 7 3 5 2 17 
Passing 
7. Number of students who did not apply, were not 


admitted, did not register, or who withdrew or 


failed the first year of their program in the 


next academic year: 


a. No further 


contact 45 15 27 21 108 
b. Withdrawing 4 1 4 1 10 
c. Failing i - otal 
d. Passing 9 3 8 25 


TOTAL 
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In regard to Table 1, it is appropriate to discuss some of the assump- 
tions and definitions at this time. First, it is an assumption that not- 
withstanding differential admission requirements to each Faculty or 
School, both admission and performance prerequisites for success are 
deemed to be equivalent across the University. The total sample has 
been categorized by sex and location of the high school from which 
the student graduated. Originally, it had been planned to do a large/ 
small high school categorization as well using the 25 or more teachers 
on staff as the cutting point. It was found in the analysis of the data 
that only 8 of 134 cases from small high schools were enrolled in city, 
i.e., urban, high schools, and only 6 of 202 cases were from large high 
schools located in rural areas. Therefore, it seemed reasonable to divide 
the sample into graduates of rural and urban high schools with some 
confidence that the same division could also mean small and large 
schols, respectively. 


Of the study sample of 336 cases, 318 made formal application for 
admission to the University of which 279 were formally admitted to 
the University. Between being admitted and the start of classes in 
September, 47 did not register. An additional 17 cases withdrew after 
the start of classes. Thirty-three failed their first year but 182 performed 
sufficiently well to enter the second year of their programme. 


The definition of pass or failure is based on University promotion 
policy for the Faculty or School concerned in effect during the 1966-67 
academic year. A failing student for the purposes of this study is 
defined as one whose performance was so weak that he was required 
either to withdraw from the University for at least one year, or to 
repeat his freshman year. A passing student was defined as one whose 
performance was such that he was able to enter the second year of his 
programme even though he might be carrying one or even two failures. 
In 1967-68, the promotion policies were changed. However, the data 
reported for the second year (1967-68) in Table 1 uses the 1966-67 
promotional policies as the criterion for success or failure. 


Of the 182 students in the study who are eligible to enter the second 
year of their programme at the University, 17 did not register and a 
further 21 withdrew during the year. Seventeen failed leaving 127 
clear to enter the third year of their programme. 


Of the 154 students in the samvle who had been “lost” between the 
initial expression of interest in attending the University, i.e., the sub- 
mission of a CPR form, and the end of the first year, no further contact 
was made by 108 while 46 registered in the second year of the study 
either as freshman (new and repeats) or as transfers from a junior 
college (second year of programme). Of these 46 cases, 10 withdrew 
during the year, 11 failed, while 25 cleared their year successfully. 
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The study sample of 336 was examined by sex and location of high 
school as to its representativeness of the 1966 fall freshman intake. The 
data for the freshman class are based on the data for Alberta students 
provided for the Dominion Bureau of Statistics Annual Report. This 
Report which is based on the registration status as of December 1, 
includes only those students who were actually in attendance as of that 
date. The study sample used for these comparisons included only those 
students registering after admission, i.e., as of September 30. It is known 
from other statistics compiled by the Registrar’s Office that over half 
of the students who withdraw during the year will do so by the end of 
October. Such a correction was not made in the study sample reported 
in Table 2 for it was clear that this would not radically change the 
general picture of the degree of representativeness of the sample. 


The study sample is not representative of the 1966 Alberta freshman 
intake. Significantly more Rural students responded to the appeal for 
early application than did Urban students. Within the Urban and Rural 
total samples, however, the distributions by sex are not significantly 
different statistically. Further, while the sample was not sufficiently 
large to establish meaningful representativeness by Faculty and School, 
this was examined. Besides confirming the higher proportional repre- 
sentation by rural students, certain other anomalies were found. For 
example, of 39 Rural Males in the total Alberta freshman class entering 
Engineering, 22 were included in the study sample. It is significant to 
note that of the 13 Rural Males in the study sample failing their first 
year, 8 were registered in Engineering. 


It was concluded that while there were very real limitations in the 
study sample as being representative of the 1966 Alberta freshman class, 
this would not invalidate the general findings of the current study. These 
were believed to be of sufficient interest if for no other reason than 
to establish trends for subsequent investigations. Further, in light of 
recent statements by Department of Education officials of long-term 
intent to eventually phase out the Grade XII Departmental examinations 
as known in their present form, it is apparent that a variety of alternate 
methods of accessing student potential for university work should be 
actively examined now when time will permit empirical evaluation. 


Method of Analysis 


The method of analysing the data is illustrated in Table 3 for the 
Total sample. This Table is based on those students who submitted 
applications for admission and who were subsequently admitted to the 
University. The percentage of the study sample eligible for admission 
at each cutting score for each of the four variables, Departmental First- 
Try Average (DEA), Principal’s Rating Average (PRA), Rank-in-Class 
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(RIC), and Estimate of University Success (EUS), are reported as are 
the percentage of this group above the given cutting score who would 
be admitted. From the point of view of the admissions officer, the im- 
portant figure is the percentage of “successful” students of the eligible 
group actually admitted at a given cutting score. For the purposes of 
this study this proportion of “successful” students of the total eligible 
sample will be called the Efficiency Index of a given cutting score. For 
example, from Table 3, of all students applying for admission under the 
DEA rating, a cutting score of 60.0 has an efficiency of .86. It is in- 
teresting to note that with no DEA cutting score 88 percent of the 
sample were admitted. This means 1.6% (87.74-86.16) of the sample 
who received DEA’s of less than 60, i.e., 5 cases, through re-reads, 
supplementals or attendance at summer high schools, were able to 
up-grade their Departmental averages to gain admission. It should also 
be noted that under these same circumstances that six students were 
found whose DEA’s while above 60.0, were not admitted to the Univer- 
sity. Their admission was denied primarily because they lacked neces- 
sary Grade XII prerequisite courses for admission to the Faculty or 
School of their choice. The Efficiency Index will be used throughout the 
remainder of this paper with “success” being defined in terms of the 
analysis, e.g., successful admission, successful completion of the first year 
of the programme, and so on. Further, because the DEA most closely 
approximates the present admission practice, it will be used as the 
criterion against which the three principals’ ratings, PRA, RIC and EUS, 
will be evaluated. 

The validity coefficients reported in Table 3, et seq., are phi coeffi- 
cients based on a two by two table using the eligible/not eligible versus 
successful/not successful dimensions for a given cutting score. For the 
primary purposes of this study, the value of each coefficient is significant 
only in its relationship to the other coefficients for the cutting scores 
of the same rating. The absolute value of this validity coefficient was 
used to determine the Optimum Cutting Score (O.C.S.) in the range of 
cutting scores. This manual procedure to maximize validity coefficients 
lacks the sophistication of the computerized method outlined by Hunka, 
Cameron and Gilbert (1966). Further, no attempt was made to “cost” 
the admission of false negatives and positives for the purposes of this 
paper. However, in comment, with the University facing lagging build- 
ing schedules and mounting enrollments, the costing of admission de- 
cision error cannot long be ignored. Finally, unlike the Hunka approach, 
no attempt is made to extrapolate intermediate values within the five 
point intervals of the DEA and PRA’s, other than that to be noted later 
for the RIC. Table 3 illustrates the characteristic pattern of the dis- 
tribution of validity coefficients for a given range of cutting scores, low 
at the tails and peaking in the middle ranges. The Optimum Cutting 
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Score is defined as the lower limit true score of the interval having the 
largest validity coefficient. For example, the O.C.S.’s in Table 3 are 
60.0 for the DEA; 65.0 for the PRA; 3 or the Middle Fifth of the 
graduating class for RIC; and 2 or a Fair chance of success at the 
University for EUS. 

Another cutting score will be used in subsequent analyses, Equivalent 
Efficiency Cutting Score (E.E.C.S.). The E.E.C.S. is that cutting score 
in any one of the three principal’s ratings for which the Efficiency Index 
is equivalent to that for the O.C.S. of the DEA. For example, in Table 
3, the efficiency of the DEA O.C.S. of 60.0 is .86. The E.E.C.S. for PRA 
is 55.0 (.86); RIC, 2 (.85); and EUS, 2.or Fair (.86)., The distinction 
between the O.C.S. and the E.E.C.S., then, is that the former represents 
the most valid cutting score, while the latter represents the cutting 
score which has the same efficiency as the most valid criterion rating in 
determining the likelihood of “success.” 

Table 4 summarizes the O.C.S. and E.E.C.S.’s for the various sub- 
samples at the admission decision level for all four ratings. This summary 
includes the data presented in Table 3. Several observations can be 
made from this Table. The most valid PRA cutting scores, i.e., PRA, 
O.C.S.’s, are 65 with the exception of Total Rural which is 60, yet the 
PRA E.E.C.S.’s are 55. This reflects two features of PRA’s. First, the 
PRA’s for the study sample displayed a greater variability than the 
DEA’s. Second, it reflects the known characteristic of Alberta Principal’s 
Ratings to be underestimated of about 5 marks of a student’s subsequent 
performance on the Departmental Examinations (Knowles and Black, 
1965b, p. 130). The same trend to underestimation appears in the RIC 
and EUS ratings. It is interesting to find this tendency confirmed inas- 
much as the ratings were requested in a format different from that 
provided by the Department. It is not denied, however, that for the 
study data, there would be a high correlation between the Principal’s 
Ratings asked for on the CPR and those provided to the Department. 

Considering only the DEA efficiencies, and recognizing the limita- 
tions in sampling noted earlier, Urban indices are consistently higher 
than those for Rural samples although these differences are not statis- 
tically significant. The earlier research findings that female success pre- 
diction is higher than that for males seems to be confirmed by the ad- 
mission efficiencies but the differences, while consistent in the hypoth- 
esized direction, are clearly not statistically significant. The pattern holds 
true for the three principals’ ratings although the earlier finding that 
PRA’s are better predictors for Rural Males, was not confirmed in this 
study, possibly due to the peculiarities of the Rural Male sample as 
noted earlier. Similar differences reported earlier for the DEA being a 
better prediction for Rural females and Urban Total, are not borne out 
by the data, at least at the admission level. 
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TABLE 4 


OPTIMAL AND EQUIVALENT EFFICIENCY CUTTING SCORES AND 
THEIR RESPECTIVE EFFICIENCIES COMPARED TO OPTIMAL 
DEPARTMENTAL FIRST TRY AVERAGE CUTTING SCORES FOR 
THREE OTHER BASIS OF ADMISSION. 


RATING USED DEPARTMENTAL PRINCIPAL'S RANK ESTIMATE OF 
PAUP Sib oe HRY, RATING -~IN- UNLVERSILTY 
AVERAGE AVERAGE SUGGESS 
Urban Male gers 608 65 3 3 
Eff. 87 54 72 67 
Treacy Gre cove 515 2 2 
Female WSCA 60 65 2 2 
Bef 2 .68 lO aay 293 
ies Bia Gere 5)5) ye D 
Bigtaitars we a8 pe 
Rotwal OF GaSe 60 65 3 3} 
Hite . 89 oe) £6 5 if 
HmlnGe Sic 55 2 2 
ISaEsE 5 . 89 . 86 . 88 
aerraae i okie mee ge ya ee ee ee 
Rural Male OMOTS 5 60 65 4 3 
Bete 81 20 50 66 
Het GIS 50 3 2 
B eater . 80 Stoll aes 
SSS, ES TE a aa ET ee rT ae Wee Es 
Female ONG. Si. 60 65 3 2 
Bicteters Oe .48 Boe . 84 
Bialiive oven oke Sp) 6) 2 
eta 158 SZ. . 84 
aS FT it 9 is one ee 
Motsal AGES 2 60 60 3 2 
Biges LO wii . 82 sith 
as Gete 50 3 2 
Bit. POS TOW 5OO 
ee es ee SS Se ee ee 
abuetiee: mie eee ees et ee ee ee et a 
otal: Male ORGESE 60 65 3 3) 
BEE. wos S58 NS) .66 
rele Gres Bo) 2 2 
DEAE . 84 He . 84 
ile L le ee 
Female OmGr Sie 60 65 3 2 
iii tartare 87 ~ ye) 82 . 88 


O.C.Ss sOptimal Cutting Score; E.E.C.5. Equivalent Efficiency Score. 


kK* 
Admit at 60.0. et. seq. 
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It may be observed that while validity coefficients are one matter, 
the efficiency indices are something else. It is apparent that the “failure” 
rates, i.e., non-acceptable rates, are low at any given decision point. Since 
the progression from the initial contact with the University to the end of 
the first year is a matter of successive hurdles, only a small percentage 
of the applicants are denied movement to the next decision point: for 
example, of 336 interested in attending the University, 18 or 5% did 
not apply; of 318 applying, 39 or 12% are not admitted; of 279 admitted, 
47 or 17% did not register; of 232 registering, 17 or 7% withdraw; and 
finally of 215 attending, 33 or 15% fail. As noted earlier, this matter of 
successive cutting makes the sample increasingly homogeneous at each de- 
cision point. The admissions officer, then, is not basically concerned with 
validity indices per se but rather with the efficiency of his cutting score at 
a given point. Moreover, it has long been established that the reliability 
of any rating is best at the extremes and, in the matter of academic suc- 
cess, the prediction of outright failure in particular. The evidence of 
this study has shown that the efficiency of the PRA is just as good as 
that for the DEA. The comparable validity coefficients do suggest how- 
ever, that the principal’s ratings may be measuring in a small degree 
some factors other than those assessed by the DEA’s. However, as the 
number of students involved is minimal, any unfairness to a particular 
student who would be admitted under one criterion but excluded by 
another, can be overcome by multi-channel entry to the University. It 
could be construed that by use of both DEA and PRA, that the doors 
of the University would be opened wide to masses of unqualified stu- 
dents. This would be true were it not for the general high correlation 
between different ratings of the poor student regardless of the evalua- 
tion format. 


Conclusions 

On the basis of this study’s sample which is admittedly not repre- 
sentative of the total Alberta freshman intake to the University, it seems 
evident that the Principal’s Rating Average, with its tendency to under- 
estimate, does function with the same degree of efficiency for admission 
purposes as the Departmental averages with the possible exception of 
Rural Males. Even here, the difference would appear to be operationally 
insignificant in the face of current practice. The principals’ Estimate of 
University Success is an acceptable rating but one which would probably 
find its greatest use as supplemental to the PRA’s in case of conflicting 
data. 

The question of differential cutting scores based on sex and location 
of the high school must be considered unanswered by this study although 
such differences are sugegsted. The evidence from the study would sug- 
gest no major oferational difficulties from use of a uniform cutting 
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score. This would continue to mitigate against Rural students but in no 
different a fashion than that which currently exists using the Depart- 
mentals. It is evident from the distributions of the ratings for the various 
sub-groups (like those for the Total sample in Table 6) but not reported 
in this paper, that modestly changing the cutting scores for admission 
upward for the Rural sample, in particular, will do little to change the 
efficiency indices. It is concluded that the differences that exist between 
rural and urban high schools must be attributed to factors other than 
those assessed by the ratings used in this study. This would also be 
suggested by the high failure rate of Rural Males in Engineering, and 
by the success of Rural Females once registered as noted in Table 1. 
Further, from working the data which was collated by schools in prepara- 
tion for data processing, the investigator gained the impression that 
some schools, both rural and urban, did a much better job in preparing 
their students for university work than did others. It would seem that 
with a larger sample than that used in this study, an investigation of 
principals’ ratings against a criterion of success at the University by a 
specific feeder high school would provide more useful information to 
the admissions officer beyond that provided by a single global cutting 
score or breakdowns into large group classifications, such as, Rural and 


Urban. 


It would appear, then, from the findings of this study that the PRA 
can effectively replace the Departmental average for admission pur- 
poses. Just what the efficiency might be expected for three cutting scores 
for the four measures based on this study’s sample is reported in Table 
8. Considering only the Principal’s Rating Average, a cutting score of 
55.0 has an equivalent efficiency to a first-try Departmental average of 
60.0. 


Discussion 
If the concept of a multi-channel entry to the University under the 
existing examination structure is acceptable policy basis, the findings 
from this study within the present admission practices of the University 
would suggest investigation of the following routes for admission under 
operational conditions: 


Route 1. Admit on basis of Principal’s Ratings average of 60.0 or 
better including prerequisite Grade XII courses with no individual 
rating below 50. 

Route 2. For students not necessarily meeting the requirements of 
Route 1 and for out-of-province students, admit on the basis of Prin- 
cipal’s Rating average and/or supplementary approval standardized 
test scores in designated areas to ensure at a minimum either acceptable 
principal’s ratings or standardiized test scores in prerequisite areas. 
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(This is similar to the present University Early Admission Programme 
and to documentation currently asked of out-of-province students). 

Route 3. Admission under the present “normal” route using Depart- 
mental examinations and supplemental scores to meet number of passed 
courses and average requirements. 


Any Alberta student, under this plan, would have the option of meet- 
ing admission under any one of the above three routes. It is interesting 
to note that data from Route 2 students in an operational setting has 
been collected already by the Registrar’s Office and is presently being 
analyzed by Dr. W. D. Dannenmaier, Assistant Registrar. Presumably, 
a report will be available shortly. This particular study involves the 
use of the College Entrance Examination Board’s Scholastic Aptitude 
and Achievement tests in areas designated by the Faculty or School. The 
University of Alberta is similarly examining the use of the Canadian 
Service for Admission to College and University tests. 


There remain two areas of admission concern, for which data are 
currently available and which should be reported in the literature, or 
for which investigations should be undertaken to provide information at 
the earliest possible date. The first is the Non-Matriculated Adult 
(NMA) programme which has been in operation for some time at the 
University. It is known that two such studies are either under way or 
about to begin as graduate theses. The second area would involve stu- 
dents not eligible to qualify for admission under the NMA programme 
and who are also lacking the conventional course prerequisites under 
any one of the three above routes. A study of 100 such students who 
were deemed to be meritorious by the Calgary high school counsellors 
was proposed for the Fall of 1969. For reasons unknown to the author, 
this experimental admission study failed to gain the support of the Uni- 
versity administration. It is sincerely hoped that this study proposal will 
be reconsidered at a later date, particularly in light of the high success 
indices of students who received top principals’ predictions of success at 
University found in this study. 


Concluding Remarks 

If the admissions process is to be meaningful, it must be supported 
by a continuous evaluation of its format and procedures. It is argued 
that this is an integral part of university institutional research under- 
takings. Yet for all its obvious advantages to meaningfully influence 
administrative decisions in a wide variety of areas, admissions research 
often fails to be recognized within this context. The particular study 
reported in this paper with all its acknowledged limitations has shown, 
nonetheless, that by use of principals’ ratings, the admissions process 
could be pushed back in time to such a degree to have meaningful signif- 
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icance for University, high school and student planning with no apparent 
loss in efficiency over present admission practices. 
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i The lack of returns indicated here is disappointing in view of the co-operation 
received in earlier studies. 
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It was hypothesized that a 
Departmental Examination System 

of Education would tend to favour students 
with a high degree of dogmatism: that 
more such students would enter 
university and that dogmatic 

attitudes would have a positive 
relationship with success in higher 
education. The findings partially 
confirmed the hypotheses when the data 
were analyzed separately for 

University Faculties. 
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Dogmatism and University Success 


Critics of the Departmental Examination System as it is practised 
in Alberta have frequently argued that it rewards students who un- 
critically accept the ideas or the point of view presented in class. The 
student’s system of beliefs permits the acceptance or rejection of con- 
cepts to be determined by the rank or the authority of the person pre- 
senting the concepts. It is also felt that the use of common textbooks in 
each subject throughout the province causes the writers of the Depart- 
mental Examinations to bias the examinations, quite unconsciously, in 
terms of the theories and assumptions of the textbook used. Sub- 
sequently, successful students learn by rote. This mitigates against the 
truly creative student who has sought and found textbook errors or 
questioned particular textbook assumptions. Similarly it is felt that the 
unity of thought thus achieved by successful graduates of the system 
leads to unconscious biasing of the thought and teaching in the Univer- 
sities. 

The authors have generally accepted the logic followed above. They 
have concluded that, if this is true, Alberta students who are successful 
in achieving satisfactory scores in Departmental Examinations should 
exhibit a higher degree of acceptance of authority than students from 
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other types of systems. Similarly, they concluded that students having 
a high degree of such acceptance should be more successful at Univer- 
sity. 

All of the above is premised on the assumption that people differ in 
their approach to authority. Fromm, (1947) differentiated between 
rational and irrational authority, suggesting that rational authority 
assumes a general equality between people with exceptions being made 
in terms of particular competencies and that irrational authority as- 
sumes a general inequality between people with superiority resting upon 
power over people. Rokeach, accepting Fromm’s differentiation, has 
carried it a step further, postulating that these approaches to authority 
consist of belief systems and lead to the acceptance and rejection of both 
ideas and people (Rokeach, 1960, p. 60). Thus his open and closed belief 
systems conform closely to Fromm’s concept of rational and irrational 
authority. A person with an open system would tend to organize his 
behaviours in accord with his own best interests, questioning authority 
and resisting externally imposed reinforcements, whether rewards or 
punishments. A person with a closed system would rely on authority and 
structure his behaviour in accord with the reinforcements issued by 
authority. The Dogmatism Scale (D-Scale) was developed to measure the 
extent of open or closed systems. 


In applying the above to our conceptualization of the Alberta Schools, 
as a representative of Departmental Examination Systems, we reasoned 
that persons with open systems would more frequently violate the care- 
fully defined programme leading to Departmentals, consequently fewer 
would enter University. Conversely, enrolled students would tend to be 
dogmatic. Similar reasoning led to the conclusion that students with 
closed systems, because of their tendency to structure their behaviour 
in terms of the reinforcements of authority, would receive higher scores 
on the Departmental Examinations than would students with open sys- 
tems. The continuation of this system into the University would result 
in students with closed systems receiving a higher Grade Point Average 
(GPA) at University than students with open systems. 


This reasoning led to the following hypotheses: 


(a) University students from Alberta would receive higher scores on 
the D-Scale than students not originating from Departmental 
Examination Systems. 


(b) A positive correlation would exist between the D-Scale and the 
Grade 12 Departmental Examination Average. 
(c) There would be no significant relationship between the D-Scale 


and a score on a “neutral” test of academic aptitude and achieve- 
ment. 
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(d) A positive correlation would exist between the D-Scale and the 
University GPA. 


These hypotheses differ from the results obtained by Linton (1968) in 
a study of dogmatism and academic achievement. It must be noted that 
Linton used the 9th Grade Departmental Examinations as a measure of 
achievement and found high achievers to be significantly lower in Dog- 
matism than low achievers. The premise of this study, however, is that, 
at the high school and University level, the Departmental system leads 
to an artificial situation which rewards dogmatic students. 


Method 


In the fall of 1968, The University of Calgary admitted 194 students 
who had taken both the Departmental Examinations and the College 
Entrance Examination Boards (CEEB). Each member of this group was 
telephoned and invited to take the D-Scale. The invitation was worded 
about as follows: 

“Hello, this is Mary Jo Major speaking, calling from the University. We 

are doing a study on the relationship between the College Entrance Exa- 

mination Boards and the Departmentals and how these relate to success in 

University. Could you come in and take a quiz?” 

On the first round of telephone calls there were 81 respondents. Time 
prevented a second telephoning of those whom we had been unable to 
reach, or who had neglected to come, following the first call. 

Students were tested at a time suitable to them and on an individual 
basis. The test was administered without further explanation, except for 
the usual qualifications that confidence would be preserved, that the 
test results would have no direct bearing on their work at the University, 
and that we would discuss the test and its purpose after they had taken 
it if they wished to do so. Only one student objected to this but agreed 
to participate after he was informed that if he took the test he could 
hold it until the explanation had been given, that if he found the explana- 
tion unsatisfactory he could destroy the test. 

Following administration the D-Scale was scored on the 40 items used 
in the final analysis of the test by Rokeach. A correlational matrix was 
computed for the sample as a whole; and then for the separate faculties. 


Results 

The hypothesis that Alberta students would receive a higher average 
score on the D-Scale than a sample from an area using a different 
system was not proven. The sample from the University (N—81) had 
a Mean of 142.1, a Standard Deviation of 23.95. Rokeach (1960, p. 90) 
reports that samples at Ohio State University had Means ranging from 
141.3 to 143.8, Standard Deviations ranged from 22.1 to 28.2. Obviously 
there was no difference. 
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Table 1 gives the Means, Standard Deviations and Intercorrelations 
for the predictor and the criterion variables for the total Dogmatism 
sample. When viewing the University population as a whole only 
hypothesis 3, that there would be no relationship between the D-Scale 
and a neutral test of academic aptitude, the CEEB, is supported. A 
positive correlation does exist between Dogmatism and Departmental 
Average, but since a correlation coefficient of .21 is required for signifi- 
cance at the .05 level (two-tailed test) with this size sample it is re- 
garded as failing to support hypothesis 2. 

TABLE 1 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
PREDICTOR VARIABLES AND THE GRADE POINT AVERAGE (N=81) 


Departmental CrbeEe Bia) Univer suey. 


Average Average@ Grade Point 
Average 


Dogmatism .076 .002 142.11 Der 8S) 
Departmental 
894% .888%* MEE SNS O50 
Average 
CHE Bani 
-408%* SWAY BY sie (ll 
Average 


University 


Pd en 7/ 382 
Grade Point Average 


| Sa 


a 
Computed on S.A.T. and three Achievement tests. 


Significant at .05 level of confidence. 


Following the first analysis of data, reported in Table 1, a second 
analysis was made in which the relationship between the D-Scale and 
Departmental Average and GPA was computed according to Faculty. 
The effects of Scholastic Aptitude and past achievement, as repre- 
sented in the CEEB, were statistically controlled by the use of standard 
procedures for determining a partial correlation coefficient. Students 
from the Faculty of Arts and Science were divided into those majoring 
in the Arts area and those majoring in the Natural Sciences. It was 
not possible to determine the significances of these relationships as 
procedures for determining the significance of a partial-correlation have 
not yet been established, consequently the results can only be viewed 
as trends. There appears, however, a very definite tendency for grades 
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in the pure and applied sciences, as well as in Arts, to vary directly 
with the D-Scale. In Education and in Business an inverse relationship 
appears between the D-Scale and the GPA. These relationships, together 
with the Means and Standard Deviations of scores on the D-Scale, by 
Faculty, are reported in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE DOGMATISM SCALE AND 
THE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN DOGMATISM AND THE CRITERION 
VARIABLES (DEPARTMENTAL AVERAGE AND UNIVERSITY GRADE 
POINT AVERAGE) ACCORDING TO FACULTY 


Arts Science Business Education |Engineering 
N=18 Nes2 N=9 N=17 N=5 
Departmental 
ol 7A .169 (5S) - .692 .162 
Average 
University 
Grade Point Av. PLOW -270 - .184 - .362 -244 
Mean 140 IS a 152 .66 134 .82 148 .60 
Spal 20.96 J2SY BNO, terse 22 oO oP A TAL 


Note.- The samples have been controlled for academic aptitude 
statistically by partialling out the College Entrance 


Examination Board Average. 


Summary 
This study was undertaken in order to explore one aspect of the 
complex interaction between the Departmental Examinations and aca- 
demic success. It was hypothesized that the general effect of Depart- 
mental Examinations would be to increase the authoritarian atmosphere 
in the schools and to reward those who were, in turn, dogmatic. 


A first step was to administer the Dogmatism Scale to a sample of 
successful students, i.e. students who had achieved University, and com- 
pare their scores with those from another area. It was found that Al- 
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berta students did not differ from samples taken at Ohio State Univer- 
sity (Rokeach, 1955). The Alberta sample is not defended as a typical 
sample: it is admittedly biased. It was composed of students who had 
successfully completed high school, voluntarily taken in CEEBs and 
voluntarily taken the D-Scale. The result of this bias, however, should 
have been to produce a sample higher in dogmatism than that of the 
total group, not lower. Consequently, it is with some assurance that 
the authors state that no difference exists between Alberta students 
and the samples reported by Rokeach on the Dogmatism Scale. 


When the University population was viewed as a whole (Table 1), 
Dogmatism appeared unrelated to either the GPA, or to the usual pre- 
dictors of University success. The only correlations that achieved sig- 
nificance were between the CEEB and the Departmental Average and 
those between these predictors and GPA. The failure of the initial hypo- 
theses to be verified resulted in the investigators taking a further step. 
The relationships were re-computed according to Faculty, with the ef- 
fects of aptitude and past achievement controlled statistically through 
the use of a partial correlation coefficient. In this analysis trends ap- 
peared which had been obscured by the heterogeneous nature of the 
total sample. In Arts, Science, and Applied Science positive relation- 
ships occurred between Dogmatism and both the Departmental Examina- 
tion results and the GPA. This trend was most pronounced in Science, 
but also existed in Arts and in Engineering. In those Faculties in which 
social relationships were a major, if underlying, factor of interest to 
the Faculty goals, a negative relationship existed between Dogmatism 
and GPA. It is also interesting that in Education, where the entrance 
requirements reflect the open nature of the Faculty and frequently in- 
clude person-oriented courses such as Social Studies, a negative relation- 
ship existed between Dogmatism and GPA. In Business, where the en- 
trance requirements are essentially the same as those of Science, a 
positive relationship exists between Dogmatism and the Departmental 
Average. 


Conclusions 


The major hypotheses of this study were not proven. In fact, the 
results do not encourage their continued study in their present form. 
However, the ex post facto investigation of relationships between Dog- 
matism and success by Faculty led to results which require further 
study. 

A confounding factor was that Arts students take Science courses, 
Science students take Arts courses, and students in professional schools 
take either (or both) Arts and Science Courses. Consequently the hypo- 
theses proposed for further investigation are: 


1. In Science courses a positive, significant, relationship wil lexist be- 
tween GPA and Dogmatism. 
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2. In Arts courses no relationship will be found between GPA and 
Dogmatism. 

3. In professional courses which relate to people a significant negative 
relationship will exist between GPA and Dogmatism. 

4. In professional courses which do not relate to people no relationship 
will be found between GPA and Dogmatism. 


Such a study could bear both theoretical and practical meaning, part- 
icularly in a day of student unrest and when so many University admin- 
istrators are entering administration from Faculties of Science. 
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The Myers-Briggs Type Indicator 
(MBTI) was administered to 365 
female prospective teachers, of 
whom 65 sought certification as 
elementary school teachers and 300 
as secondary school teachers. 
Elementary school teacher candidates 
were found to be significantly more 
extroverted than secondary school 
applicants. The groups did not 
differ however on the measure of 
introversion. Significant 

differences were also found on the 
MBTI measures of the judging/per- 
ceiving dimension. 


Pe hele Cy att .l CH AK 
University of Oklahoma 


A Note on Differentiating Prospective 


Elementary and Secondary School Teachers 


The hypothesis that prospective elementary school teachers differ 
significantly from secondary school teachers on measures of extroversion 
and introversion was tested in an investigation the results of which 
were reported in this journal in 1966. The hypothesis was not supported 
although there were the usual reasons for believing that with a larger 
N, the differences in means on the extroversion and introversion scores 
might have reached statistical significance. Sample sizes in the Brown, 
Fuller, and Richek (1966) study were 71 elementary school and 78 
secondary school teacher aspirants. All Ss were females. 

The opportunity for further investigation of the hypothesis presented 
itself recently with the completion of the statistical analyses of the 
Myers-Briggs Type Indication (1962) (MBTI) scores on a much larger 
sample (especially in the secondary school category) of teacher candi- 
dates. The purpose of this brief note is to report the findings of the 
more recent study. 
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Method 


Teacher candidates (university juniors or seniors and a small number 
of graduate students) completed the MBTI shortly after applying for 
admission to A College of Education programs leading to teacher cert- 
ification. In all, completed MBTI protocols were obtained on 65 female 
elementary school candidates and 300 female secondary school candi- 
dates. (There were 70 male teacher candidates but the data on this 
group will not be reported here.) 


The primary hypotheses tested in this study are again: (a) that ele- 
mentary school teaching aspirants are more extroverted and (6) less 
introverted than their secondary school counterparts. Hypotheses vis a 
vis the other MBTI scores were not formulated in the light of the 
results of the earlier investigation. However, because these data were 
presented in the earlier report, it has been decided to table them also 
in this paper. 

Means and standard deviations were obtained, utilizing the University 
of Oklahoma’s IBM 360/40. To test significance of differences between 
group means, the t test for the means of independent samples as 
described by Gourevitch (1965) was used. 


MBTI Scores 


Webb (1964) in an analysis of the scoring system for the MBTI 
points out that at least one raw score of each index (e.g., Extroversion 
or Introversion) is as reliable as the difference score (e.g., Extroversion 
raw score minus Introversion raw score or vice versa). Additionally, 
the raw and difference scores correlate highly. Difference scores, in 
turn, are used to obtain preference scores and continuous scores in the 
manner described by Myers (1962, pp. 8-10). This report utilizes the 
raw scores for each index and also the continuous scores which are 
the preference scores plus 100 for Introversion, Initiation, Feeling, and 
Perceiving, and 100 minus the preference scores for Extroversion, Sen- 
sation, Thinking, and Judging. 


Results and Discussion 
Extroversion and Introversion 


It will be noted from Table 1 that the data from the larger sample 
of this study (in contrast with the first study) support of the primary 
hypothesis as it pertains to extroversion: prospective elementary school 
teachers are significantly more extroverted than are secondary school 
teachers. The difference in the group means of the extroversion index 
raw score is significant at the p<.01 level. 


It cannot be concluded, however, that prospective secondary school 
teachers, although less extroverted, are significantly more introverted 
than are elementary school teachers. Examination of the means of the 
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TABLE 1 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON MBTI SCORES FOR 


65 PROSPECTIVE ELEMENTARY AND 300 SECONDAKY >UnUOL TEACHERS 


Index Scores Elementary Secondary ic 
(N=65 ) (N=300) 
M SD M SD 
Extroversion 17.43) (6.32 14.97 6.48 ~92*% 
Sensing a3940. V7ING6 ES.28- 69 NS 
Thinking SPR RSE isvaay yr! 7.49 4.95 NS 
Judging 19,08) 6.16 LGD Gs 2.30% 
Introversion o. Gees? SFO 9INGi 21 NS 
Intuition TO 145.54 LO .B6.) G228 NS 
Feeling LZ<OGMLOwaS I2Zs650-476L NS 
Perceiving ‘aeoy hy) WHS RCH 10..48.,.6, 35 eA PENSE 2 
Continuous Scores 
Extroversion/Introversion Baeee 25.405 93.57 25.99 2.79** 
Sensing/Intuition 94.42, 24.52 96.25 26.96 NS 
Thinking/Feeling LOG Soca OU 2 a i WH a NS 
Judging/Perceiving SlyVel 25 790 89.66 24.95 2.88 
co pee DAO he 
Seay Dp =~, OL 


Extroversion/Introversion continuous scores reveals that both groups 
are extroverted—note that the E/I means are less than 100 in both in- 
stances. However, there is no significant difference between the groups 
on the Introversion index raw scores. The difference between the groups 
on the E/I continuous scores is also significant at the p<.01 level. 


The fact that both elementary and secondary school teachers are 
extrovertive warrants a brief comment. The finding would seem to re- 
sonate with the observation that teaching at both elementary and 
secondary levels is an extrovertive profession (although, as Ausubel 
(1965) has pointed out, it does not necessarily follow that introvertive 
teachers make less effective teachers than do extroverts). The data of 
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the present study do indicate, however, that elementary teaching seems 
to attract more highly extroverted personalities than does secondary 
school teaching. 


The implications of this finding for the selection of students for teach- 
er preparation programs are discussed elsewhere (Brown and Richek, 
In Press) and will not be repeated here. 


Other MBTI Scores 


Examination of Table 1 also indicates that aside from the Extroversion 
and Extroversion/Introversion scores, on only the judging/perceiving di- 
mension do the two groups differ significantly. On all three measures of 
judging/perceiving—the continuous score and the raw scores of the two 
indices—the differences are significant at p<.05. Both groups are “judg- 
ing” types (note that the means for the two groups are less than 100) 
but the elementary school Ss are significantly more “judging” and less 
“nerceiving” than are the secondary school Ss. In the earlier investiga- 
tion, the two groups were also more “judging” than “perceiving,” but 
the differences between the groups were not significant. 


An explanation of this particular finding is not readily apparent. Ele- 
mentary school teachers have been reported to prefer “judging” to “per- 
ceiving” (as have school principals and school superintendents) in deal- 
ing with the environment (Myers, 1962), but as far as is known there 
have been no other comparisons of elementary and secondary school 
teachers on this dimension. The judging/perceiving preference is said 
to be related to a number of cognitive as well as non-cognitive variables, 
e.g., occupational interests, values, needs, verbal aptitude, quantitative 
aptitude, etc. Any attempt to explain the psychological meaning of the 
significant difference on the judging/perceiving preference between the 
two groups based on the data of this study would be speculative. The 
finding, however, does seem to warrant further investigation. 


Summary and Conclusions 


It may be concluded that prospective elementary school teachers are 
significantly more extroverted than are secondary school teachers when 
this personality dimension is measured by the MBTI. The groups, how- 
ever, do not differ on the measure of introversion. Both samples are 
noted in this study to be more extroverted than they are introverted. 
On the other MBTI Jungian type scores, only the differences for the 
judging/perceiving dimension were significant. 
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The investigator describes step-by-step 
procedure used to obtain Pearson 
product-moment correlation 
coefficients for the Flexibility 

of Reading Test. 


ALLEN BERGER 
The University of Alberta 


The Reliability of the 
Flexibility of Reading Test 


The need for tests of reading flexibility was noted more than a de- 
cade and a half ago by Carrillo and Sheldon (1952). Only a relatively 
few tests of this nature have been published. Among these is the Flexibi- 
lity of Reading Test, developed by Braam and Sheldon. 


The development of the Flexibility of Reading Test is described by 
Braam in The Reading Teacher (1963). Two of the three forms of this 
test have been published (Braam & Sheldon, 1959). The third form is 
available from the Reading and Language Arts Center at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

The Flexibility of Reading Test consists of five selections ranging in 
length from 750 to 900 words, with each selection representing a dif- 
ferent kind of material (narrative, literature, science, history, and psy- 
chology). In his description of the development of the test, Braam ex- 
plains that the narrative passages for the three forms were taken from 
the same source, with this procedure being followed for the other pas- 
sages, in order to make the tests comparable in respect to difficulty. 
“This was the only control established for the level of difficulty of 
the material, although the grade level of each selection was determined 
by the Dale-Chall readability formula (Braam, 1963). Grade levels as 
determined by the readability formula range from 9-10 for narrative and 
literature selections to 16 for the psychology selection. 

The present investigator obtained Pearson product-moment correla- 
tion coefficients for the rate and comprehension aspects of the Flexibility 
of Reading Test during the second semester of the 1965-66 school year. 
Because only the first two forms of the test have been published, the 
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investigator used multilith copies of all three forms. The only other 
change involved the checking of comprehension with an unpublished set 
of multiple choice questions in place of the true and false questions that 
are published. 


The following steps were taken: 
(a) The sample was selected from freshman students enrolled in the 
Improvement of Learning course at Syracuse University. 

(b) On the second meeting of the semester, Form 1 was administered. 
(c) On the third meeting of the semester, Form 2 was administered. 
(d) Six weeks later, Form 3 was administered. 

(e) Only data from students who had taken all three forms were used. 
(f) For the rate reliability, scores on the five passages comprising 


each of the forms were recorded in addition to a total over-all score for 
each form. 


(g) For the comprehension reliability, scores on the five passages 
comprising each of the forms were recorded in addition to a total average 
score for each form. 


(h) These data were processed through the Tape Storage and Re- 
trieval (TSAR) program (1964) at the university's computing center. 


Table 1 and Table 2 contain the results of the analyses. As indicated, 
the present investigator obtained an over-all rate reliability of .89 be- 
tween the first and second forms and .90 between the second and third 
forms; obtained also were over-all comprehension reliabilities of .66 and 
.o2, respectively, between first-second and second-third forms. 
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Four selected dimensions of the 
promotional aspirations and role 
perceptions of teachers, vice- 
principals, and principals were 
investigated. The implications 
of the study go well beyond the 
specific administrative aspects 
considered in the article. 
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Promotional Aspirations and 


Differential Role Perceptions 


Identifying and selecting suitable candidates for appointment to ad- 
ministrative positions in educational organizations is a matter of some 
importance, for if administration is thought of as a facilitating and 
stimulating function in the organization, then the quality of administra- 
tion profoundly affects the quality of teaching and learning in the 
schools. The quality of administration itself depends in large measure 
upon the quality of administrators, and therefore, upon the appropriate- 
ness of the selection procedures employed. In large, and growing, school 
systems, those responsible for selecting administrators find themselves 
increasingly unfamiliar with the personal and professional characteristics 
of candidates for advancement. Candidates, in turn, may find themselves 
vying for a limited number of positions with a group of contestants all 
of whom satisfy the formal requirements. The employment of formal 
procedures and channels may, therefore, be insufficient in gaining the 
attention from superiors necessary to get the appointment. Superordinate 
officers may find the formal procedures equally unsuited for making 
the selections. 

Relatively little is known about the influences and variables which 
are actually involved in the promotion process. A number of studies 
in Western Canada have centred on promotion to the principalship. 
Descriptive surveys, they approached the problem from the basis of 
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selection procedures and criteria, and found little agreement between 
practices widely recommended and those actually employed in the 
school systems. The investigations disclosed a lack of system and con- 
sistency in selection and promotion procedures. With limited written 
policy or standardization of promotion requirements, school personnel 
who aspire to advancement may need to adopt extraordinary behaviour 
which will ensure visibility and approval. Ellis (1967), who gathered 
information on the career patterns and personal characteristics of re- 
cent appointees to the principalship, attempted to identify such visibility 
techniques. He speculated that teaching excellence alone was insuf- 
ficient to provide the degree of visibility needed to be selected for ad- 
ministrative positions, and hypothesized that interested individuals must 
gain visibility largely by extra-organizational activities, such as in- 
volvement in community affairs. The findings of the study did not sup- 
port this hypothesis. Principals affirmed the belief that career mobility 
came through effective job performance, and not through extra-organi- 
zational activities. It is by no means clear, however, how those making 
the promotions become aware of and adequately informed about such 
performance. 


Another line of investigation is suggested in the following statement 
by Gross (1963). 
Although organizations exist to accomplish organizational objectives, they 
also serve as the arenas in which individuals pursue their careers and meet 
many of their personal needs. This sensitizing idea suggests that such 
factors as level of aspiration, job and career satisfaction, and job commit- 
ment are variables that need to be taken into consideration in efforts to 
understand variable role performance and differences in organizational 
functioning. Indviiduals who have different levels of aspiration may define 
their roles quite differently because of their need to achieve visibility [p. 36]. 


An important researchable problem thus emerges—do promotional 
aspirations affect role perception? Does the person with strong ambitions 
for advancement perceive his own role, and the role to which he aspires, 
differently from the way incumbents of similar positions, who do not 
aspire to promotion, perceive them? 


In any school system, it is likely that there will be a range of pro- 
motional aspirations among teaching and administrative personnel. There 
will be some who are prospective candidates for advancement, and 
therefore see their current position merely as a step towards higher- 
level appointments involving greater administrative responsibility. There 
will also be many for whom the desire to be promoted provides little 
or no incentive. For example, there are men and women who are career 
teachers, and do not seek advancement because they find great satis- 
faction in their classroom relationships with pupils. In addition, there 
are individuals who view teaching either as a temporary occupation 
filling the years between high school and a permanent career, or as a 
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supplementary source of family income. It is also probable that the wide- 
spread and still powerful traditional belief that women are unsuitable 
for administrative positions, inhibits their promotional ambitions. Among 
those engaged in adminstraton also, there are probably varying levels 
of promotional aspiration. While some may actively seek further ad- 
vancement, others may be content to remain in their present positions. 
They may see their current role as the pinnacle of their careers, and 
are unwilling to compete further for limited promotional opportunities. 


A number of questions arise. Do the groups with high levels of pro- 
motional aspiration perceive the role behaviours exhibited by immediate 
superiors occupying the position to which promotion is desired different- 
ly from those groups who do not possess a strong desire for advance- 
ment? Do they also have different perceptions of the role behaviour 
most appropriate for the positions which they themselves presently oc- 
cupy? Since achieving promotion may depend on pleasing one’s superiors 
who hold the power to grant advancement, different attitudes towards 
superior authority held by those with strong desires for promotion, and 
those without such mobility interests. 


A Recent Study 


To investigate these questions, Trone (1969) focussed attention upon 
the three positions of teacher, vice-principal, and principal, on the as- 
sumption that these comprise a fairly standard career pattern, with 
teachers who seek promotion advancing first to the position of vice- 
principal, and then from the vice-principalship to the position of principal. 
It is acknowledged that some appointees to administrative ranks may 
follow a different promotional route, perhaps omitting the vice-principal- 
ship, or passing through such positions as counsellor or departmental 
head, but studies of administrative mobility have indicated that the 
teacher—vice-principal—principal route is the most common in school 
systems of Western Canada. 

The roles associated with these three positions were studied in terms 
of the following selected dimensions: the strength of promotional aspira- 
tions held; perceptions of the leader behaviour of the immediate sup- 
erior; perceptions of the leader behaviour deemed appropriate for the 
position presently occupied; and the level of deference to superior 
authority. 


The Conceptual Framework 
The theoretical base on which the investigation rested consisted of 
five major strands: (a) Perception; (b) Leader Behaviour Dimensions 
of Initiating Structure and Consideration; (c) Selective Perception and 
Reward Systems; (d) Upward Mobility Orientations and Role Behaviour 
Emphasis; (e) Deference to Superior Authority. 
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Perception 

Ittleson and Cantril (1954) define perception in the following terms: 

Perception is that part of the process of living by which each person, from 

his own unique personal behavioural centre, creates for himself the world 

in which he has his life’s experiences, and through which he strives to gain 

his satisfaction [p. 5]. 

According to this view perception is more than a simple objective 
reaction to stimuli in the environment. Instead, suggest Ittleson and 
Cantril, a process of transaction takes place, whereby the perceiver 
assigns meanings and significance that are not necessarily inherent in 
the stimulus. The net effect is that each perceiver sets up his own unique 
world of reality. Within the transaction between perceiver and stimuli, 
each individual creates his own psychological environment, by attribut- 
ing certain elements of his experience to the external world, which he 
believes possesses an independent existence. Thus, persons, objects and 
events are perceived as external objective realities, possessing inherently 
the characteristics that have actually been attributed to them by the 
perceiver. The perceptual process, therefore, is influenced by factors in 
the perceiver, as well as by factors in the external environment. Krech 
and Crutchfield (1948, p. 81), have classified these two major deter- 
minants of perception as “instructional” factors, which are extra-or- 
ganismic, and derived solely from the environment; and “functional” 
factors, which derive primarily from the needs, experiences, and memory 
of the individuals. 


Therefore, each person is limited in what he perceives, and his own 
experiences and accumulated background of meanings influence the 
interpretation of what he sees. 


Leader Behaviour Dimensions 


Conceptualization of the leadership phenomenon has developed from 
the task-oriented approaches of the “scientific management” philosophy, 
through the social-emotional “human relations” phase to the current at- 
tempts to synthesize the two dimensions. Considerable theoretical for- 
mulation and empirical evidence have been presented to support the 
view that leader behaviour in formal organizations comprises acts that 
are functionally related either to goal achievement, or to the main- 
tenance and strengthening of the group. As a result, constantly recur- 
ring themes in modern organization theory have been the duality of 
conditions necessary for organizational survival and development, and 
the parallel related duality of leader behaviours required to accomplish 
these ends. 

This dual dichotomy of objectives and leader behaviours has been 
widely discussed, giving rise to a wide range of terminology. For example, 
organizational objectives have been classified by Cartwright and Zander 
(1960, p. 496), under the headings of goal achievement and group main- 
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tenance, by Olmsted (1963, p. 112), as locomotion and cohesiveness, and 
by March and Simon (1958, p. 34), productivity and satisfaction. Pro- 
bably the best known and most widely employed dichotomization of the 
leader behaviours related to goal-directed, task-oriented activities on 
the one hand, and the socio-emotional group maintenance activities 
on the other, has been Halpin’s (1956), division of leader acts into the 
dimension of Initiating Structure and Consideration. 

Initiating Structure refers to the leader’s behaviour in delineating the re- 

lationship between himself and members of the group, and in establishing 

well-defined patterns of organization, channels of communication and ways 

of getting the job done. Consideration refers to behavior indicative of 


friendship, mutual trust, respect and warmth in the relationship between 
the leader and members of the group [p. 1]. 


Selective Perception and Reward Systems 


When an individual enters an organizational position, he is likely 
to be confronted by a set of vague and perhaps even contradictory ex- 
pectations for his behaviour. To protect members from undue conflicts 
and pressures, and to ensure as far as possible the achievement of the 
organization’s goals, a limited number of functionally specific expecta- 
tions are extracted from the role set, formalized and adopted as official 
rulings, often in the form of handbooks, policy manuals and job descript- 
ions. These reasonably explicit, officially sanctioned expectations con- 
stitute what Abbott (1965, p. 5) calls the “codified behaviour system.” 


However, the individual brings to his role a personality, which is 
characterized by need dispositions. In the development of his role con- 
cept, his needs serve as a perceptual screen, and a process of selective 
perception operates, as he views the officially prescribed role expecta- 
tions. Thus, the role concept which an individual develops, both through 
formal instructions and incidental learning, is modified by the intrusion 
of his own needs and values, which have determined the particular ex- 
pectations emphasized or de-emphasized. 

As a member of a formal organization, then, each individual may be con- 

ceived to be functioning in two separate situations, the one imbedded in 

the other. The first consists of the official definition of the position, the 
codified behavior system, and the second consists of the individual’s own 
role concept, which represents essentially an expression of those facets of 
the personality which are relevant to organizational membership. The inter- 
action of these two situations, a perceptual process, represents for each 

individual a cognitive orientation to roles [Abbott, 1965, p. 95]. 

In addition to the cognitive role orientation, an individual also 
develops affective responses. He may behave in accordance with his per- 
ception of the way the role has been defined for him, but his enthusiasm 
is likely to depend on the attitudes and feelings generated by those per- 
sonal satisfactions which he anticipates, if he behaves in organizationally 
approved ways. In exchange for individual member contributions to 
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the organization’s operation, incentives and rewards are provided to 
motivate continued desirable behaviour. An individual who remains in 
an organization can anticipate organizational rewards for expected per- 
formance. Promotion may be one such reward when the individual’s 
role behaviour is in keeping with organizational requirements. Thus, 
the reward system, according to Abbott, (1965, p. 5) operates as an 
intervening variable to alter an individual’s cognitive orientation to his 
role. There is a considerable body of evidence suggesting that this 
modification of the cognitive role orientation which is brought about 
by rewards involves a shift towards an emphasis upon such “system- 
oriented” aspects of behaviour as goal achievement, task orientation and 
the Initiating Structure dimension of leader behaviour. 


Upward Mobility Orientations and Role Behaviour Emphasis 


Merton (1940, p. 560) has analysed the “carry-over” effect of reward 
in bureaucracies, where the effect of the reward extends beyond the 
gratification of the individual’s immediate need, and influences his out- 
look and attitude toward the reward system and the organization as a 
whole. In bureaucratically structured organizations, such as large school 
systems, an individual’s promotion does not depend solely on the opinion 
of an immediate superior. Instead, allocation of rewards tends to be 
under strong organizational control, with the reward system fairly 
formalized and incorporated into the structure. According to Litterer 
(1965): 


People in bureaucracies learn quite early what is expected of them. They 
appreciate that their security and advancement rest heavily on their per- 
sonal competence, and there is a high certainty to the reward conditions, 
which increase the intensity of the effect of the system [p. 228]. 


In an analysis of individual behaviour within large organizations, 
Presthus (1962, p. 9) suggests that advancement depends on the type 
of accommodation which the individual makes to the demands of the 
organization. 

Following interpersonal theory, we assume that men behave according to 

the perceived expectations of a given social situation. Over a period of time, 

such responses become relatively consistent; they are continually reinforced 
because they meet compelling individual needs for security, recognition, 
and group acceptance . .. such as accommodations are always the result 

of interaction between the bureaucratic situation and personality [p. 164]. 


Considerable similarity to Abbott’s “cognitive role orientation” is 
evident in the Presthus conceptualization cited above. Three modal pat- 
terns of accommodation are described: upward mobility, indifference, 
and ambivalence. Of these, the “upward-mobile” is the successful or- 
ganization member, who desires, seeks and achieves promotion, who 
enjoys organizational life and reaps the benefits of increased status and 
salary. Presthus is of the opinion that advancement within a large or- 
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ganization demands a particular kind of individual perception—both of 
the organization as a whole, and of the roles within it. The upward- 
mobile’s perceptual framework, as described by Presthus (1962, pp. 
167-169), is biased towards the Initiating Structure dimension of leader 
behaviour. Because organizational goals and task achievement become 
so strongly internalized, the upward-mobile possesses a capacity for 
action and a sustained attention to business, displaying strength, ef- 
ficiency and self-control. Decision-making in conflict situations presents 
little difficulty for him, since he sees the organization’s values as de- 
cisive. He regards his subordinates with detachment, and views men 
“as instruments, as pawns to be manipulated in a master plan,” and he 
“enthrones administrative, keeping-the-organization-going skills and 
values [p. 179]. 


Deference to Superior Authority 


The promotionally aspiring individual, in competition with others 
for appointment to a higher position, must impress his superiors who 
have the ability to satisfy his desires for advancement. In doing so, 
it is important for him not to antagonize those who decide who will be 
promoted. Thus, unless the organization makes a practice of openly en- 
couraging and rewarding autonomy, divergent thinking, and activity that 
is governed primarily by a loyalty to the client rather than to the or- 
ganization, it is safest, in the interests of promotional ambitions, to 
conform to organizational expectations and to respect superior authority. 


According to Presthus (1962, p. 196), “the most significant item in 
the upward-mobile personality is his respect for authority.’ Elsewhere 
he states: 

A related upward-mobile skill is the careful avoidance of anything con- 

troversial. A major objective is to avoid prejudicing any future career op- 

portunity [p. 188]. 


In idntifying with the organization, the upward-mobile internalizes the 
organization’s values, which thus become premises of his actions. In 
Presthus’ view, the ability to identify strongly with the system is “highly 
productive in personal terms, since it qualifies the upward-mobile for 
the organization’s major rewards [p. 168].” 

In exploiting the visibility system of the educational organization, 
the individual who possesses strong orientations towards promotional 
mobility may frequently exhibit many of the outward signs of a profes- 
sional attitude. To enhance his appearance of promotion-suitability, he 
may join professional associations, subscribe to professional journals, 
write and present papers, and undertake studies leading to further 
qualifications. The key distinction between the behaviour of the “true” 
professional, and the “pseudo-professional” who takes on the outer 
coverings only, in a desire for hierarchical advancement, lies in the 
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attitude displayed towards superior authority. While the true profes- 
sional puts the interest of the client first, and is ready to act autonomous- 
ly, the behaviour of those who strongly aspire to advancement is likely 
to be more superior-authority oriented, deferring to those at higher levels 
of the hierarchy, and extending primary loyalty to the organization. As 
Presthus points out, a distinction exists between the upward-mobile’s 
values and his behaviour. “He can usually assume the appropriate roles, 
whether or not he identifies with the underlying ideals [p. 169].” 


Hypothesis 


By relating the central problem to the conceptual framework and 
to evidence from related research a major research hypothesis was 
developed, namely that school personnel with high promotional aspira- 
tions emphasize deference to superior authority and the Initiating Struc- 
ture dimension of leader behaviour, and de-emphasize Consideration, 
in their role perceptions. 


Testing the Hypothesis 


The experimental sample consisted of 1,069 teachers, 65 vice-principals 
and 67 principals, in a proportionally stratified, randomly selected repre- 
sentative group of seventy-one schools: from the nine school districts 
of a Western Canadian metropolitan area. Four well-known and widely 
used social science research instruments were employed to gather data 
which were then analysed by Multiple Linear Regression techniques, 
Analysis of Variance, and Newman-Keuls Tests of Ordered Means. 


The Leader Behaviour Description Questionnaire (LBQD)* was 
used to derive subordinates’ perceptions of the actual leader behaviour 
of their immediate superiors, while two parallel forms of the LBDQ- 
Fleishman’s Leadership Opinion Questionnaire, and the LBDQ “Ideal” 
F'orm—were used to measure perceptions of the leader behaviour deemed 
appropriate for the present positions of administrators and teachers 
respectively. The investigation differed from many previous studies 
which have employed the LBDQ, in that the focus was upon individual 
perceptions of leader behaviour. No attempt was made to sum and 


1 Although the LBDQ Form XII has gained considerable popularity and has been used 
in many recent investigations in educational settings, it was decided instead to 
employ the earlier LBDQ in this study, for a number of reasons: 


(a) The LBQD XIi has a lower reported reliability of subscales than the LBQD. 


(b) Recent investigations by Punch and Brown have indicated that the twelve sub- 
scales of the LBQD Form XII, which were intended to encompass the entire 
domain of perceived leader behaviours reduce to two factors—‘‘System Orienta- 
tion” and “Person Orientation,’’ which bear a significant resemblance to Initiating 
Structure and Consideration. 


(c) The LBQD’s shortness, with only 40 items, as compared with the LBQD XII’s 


100 items provided an important utilization reason for its choice in preference 
to the later instrument. 


(d) The LBQD is available in two alternative forms, which may be employed to 
measure perceptions of appropriate leader behaviour. 
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average perceptions to obtain composite staff scores, nor were perceptions 
of leader behaviour equated with actual leader behaviour itself.2 


Nine items selected from the Professional Role Orientations Scale 
by Corwin (1964) were used to measure deference to superior authority. 
As pointed out earlier, an individual’s readiness to subscribe to profes- 
sional journals and belong to professional organizations are not neces- 
sarily accurate indicators of professionalism, particularly as they pro- 
vide opportunities to gain visibility, for those who aspire to promotion. 
While it is granted that professional subscriptions and memberships 
are likely to accompany client loyalty, autonomy, and esoteric compe- 
tence in the behaviour of a truly professional practitioner, it is argued 
that the attitude towards the organization and hierarchical authority 
most effectively discriminates between the true professional and the 
one who is seeking primarily for visibility. Accordingly, items in the 
Corwin scale referring to professional associations, journal subscriptions, 
opinions on standards of entry to the profession, and professional com- 
petence were not scored. The remaining items focussed upon the extent 
to which the respondent was ready to commit himself to actions which 
were in accord with accepted notions of professionalism, but which in- 
volved the necessity of disregarding superior authority. In assessing 
the extent of the respondent’s agreement with statements that suggested 
the need to pursue an autonomous profesisonal course of action, even in 
the face of opposing demands, orders, regulations or superordinate ex- 
pectations, these remaining items were used to determine the level of 
deference to superior authority. 


The Mobility Achievement Scale was employed to reveal the level 
of promotional aspirations possessed by teachers, vice-principals, and 
principals. This instrument provides a measure of respondents’ attitudes 
towards occupational mobility. Seeman (1958, p. 633-642; Neal & Seeman, 
1964, p. 219), the originator of the scale, describes its purpose in the 
following way: 

The scale is conceived as a measure of the relative reward value the in- 

dividual places on occupational mobility [p. 633].” 


The fourteen-item scale offers the respondent a choice between oc- 
cupational mobility and a series of other values such as friendship ties, 
family values, health or intrinsic work satisfaction. The items measure 
the extent to which respondents place the value of organizational ad- 


2 For examples of such criticisms of the common practice of equating leader behaviour 
with Rabecprions of leader behaviour and_ the danger of ‘‘halo effect eh ee ela 
aging out individual perceptions, see: D. A._ Erickson. The school eterave m7 - 
Review of Educational Research, 1967, Vol. XXVII, 417-432, and T. ve ee 
Research on the behaviour of educational leader: Critique of a tradition. erta 
Journal of Educational Research, 1968, Vol. XIV, No. att ! <erene 

i 4 sa bbiail ol criticism that too many studies have employe : 
pigneentene Parables while investigating ths heehee se pha ee ne et 3 
and such output variables as morale, satisfaction, an et e 

to be satisfied by the research design of the present study. 
this: Bie chet ee FLEOD data were the dependent or criterion variables, with levels 
of mobility orientation providing the predictors. 
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vancement above other values in their hierarchy of goals. Scores on the 
Mobility Achievement Scale were utilized to provide three different 
predictor variables for analysis, as described below. 


Promotion is usually accompanied by many changes; for example, 
changes in relationships with people, in job responsibilities, in the ex- 
tent of authority and power held, and in social and work environments. 
These changes may be broadly categorized in terms of two dimensions 
of mobility: vertical mobility and geographical mobility. Vertical mobi- 
lity, concerned with positional change in the organization’s hierarchical 
structure, involves considerations of authority, autonomy, responsibility, 
prestige, reputation and aspirations of status betterment. Geographical 
mobility, on the other hand, relates to movement from one environment 
to another. This latter aspect of promotion often involves sacrifice for 
the aspiring organization member, since advancement may mean severing 
established ties in one community to become a stranger in another, 
often with family considerations subjugated to organizational demands. 
Both types of mobility require adjustments in personal relationships, 
and to some extent, sacrifice also. Thus, an individual’s attitude towards 
promotion will be a function of his attitudes towards both vertical mobi- 
lity and geographical mobility, and his level of promotional aspiration 
may be considered as a composite of these two interdependent sets of 
attitudes. 


The Mobility Achievement Scale was divided, for purposes of analysis, 
into two seven-item sections, reflecting vertical and geographical mobi- 
lity orientations. Separate analyses employing the vertical and geographi- 
cal components of mobility attitudes, in addition to considering the total 
score, were undertaken because the locale of the study was a single 
large metropolitan region. Since as Ellis points out, most appointees to 
administrative ranks in Western Canadian school systems come from 
within their own systems, advancement may be attained in such a 
region with little necessity for geographical relocation. Thus it would 
be possible for respondents to have a strong desire for advancement, 
but to display a low level of commitment to geographical mobility, be- 
cause they perceive that promotion will not necessarily require them to 
make many personal or family sacrifices, nor to endure the disadvan- 
tages of geographical movement. 


The major statistical technique used to test for significant differences 
between the groups categorized in terms of strength of mobility orienta- 
tions was Multiple Linear Regression Analysis, a powerful but con- 
ceptually simple operation involving vector operations and well suited 
to computer capabilities? Although the Multiple Linear Regression 
technique is a highly robust statistical measure, at this stage of its 
development it can do no more than determine whether or not significant 
differences exist between groups. As yet, there is no follow-up test to 
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determine the origin of the difference from amoung the predictor vari- 
able groupings. For this reason, it was decided to apply One-Way 
Analysis of Variance followed by a Newman-Keuls Test of Ordered 
Means, wherever a statistically significant difference was indicated by 
Multiple Linear Regression. 


The relationships between promotional aspirations and role per- 
ceptions were analysed for all three hierarchical positions (teacher, vice- 
principal and principal), in terms of both types of role perception (sub- 
ordinates’ perceptions of the actual leader behaviour of immediate su- 
periors and perceptions of the appropriate leader behaviour for the 
positions presently occupied). The predictor variables were the three 
types of mobility attitude (total level of promotional aspirations, vertical 
mobility attitude and geographical mobility attitude) , while the criterion 
variables were deference to superior authority and both dimensions 
of leader behaviour (Initiating Structure and Consideration). In all, 
forty-five separate Multiple Linear Regression Analyses were under- 
taken. 


Findings 

Analysis of the data yielded highly significant support for the 
hypothesis, particularly as it related to the administrator group. Vice- 
principals and principals with a strong desire for promotion placed sig- 
nificantly greater emphasis on deference to superior authority and the 
Initiating Structure dimension of leader behaviour, together with a sig- 
nificantly lower emphasis on Consideration, than their colleagues who 
did not possess strong promotional aspirations. The emphasis on Initiating 


3 The technique is based on the use of linear combinations of sets of vectors to con- 
struct regression models, the general approach being to express a vector of the 
criterion variable as a linear combination of a set of predictor variable vectors. 
Assumptions underlying the Multiple Linear Regression approach are less restrictive 
than those of the more traditional models: for example, predictor variables are not 
assumed to come from multivariate normal distributions. A striking advantage of 
this technique is the ease with which additional vectors may be included as simul- 
taneous controls for a number of variables. In this set of analyses, controls were 
established on the following variables while testing the relationships hypothesized: 
sex, age, academic and professional training, teaching level, marital status, teaching 
experience, desire for promotion, number of years in present position, type of school 
and size of school. Further variable control was applied through the delimitation 
of the investigation to a single large metropolitan set of closely related school 
districts. Such delimitation appeared necessary for the following reasons: 


Gross (1963) has suggested that promotional aspirations may cause a desire to 
believe vieibilite, resulting in differential role perceptions. The relationship between 
promotional aspirations and differential perceptions of role would therefore be most 
appropriately studied where there is the greatest need to achieve visibility—in the 
urban school system, where, as Ellis and Enns (1966, pp. 23-26) point out, the growth 
of large organizations and a large force of teaching personnel have resulted in. mea 
competition for the relatively small number of administrative positions availab e. 
Secondly, the reward system, which acts as the intervening variable in an esrahire 
between the organization’s codified behaviour system, and the individual's ac dotoaltw of 
to produce a modified cognitive orientation to role (Abbott, 1965) is an eet ant 
factor in any investigation of the relationship between promotional opens ees vt 
role perception. Because remoteness, lack of community facilities, and er ac ors 
may lower the attractiveness of administrative positions in smaller pont an praca 
resulting in lessened competition for appointment, there may be a e re i nd nt 
the reward systems applying in sein oat et cakes iy! PT nee Sie tee oe 
iati i lary allowances, facilities and Co! th h s 
Bi ciara iricction. demanded of prospective administrative See co ne 
locating the investigation in a single Pe DGD H tered albterannes ed fey 
some measure of control over environmental, AY eon ithe tee ntises 
relatively constant the variables of promotional routes an ie PAL ee 
i irements of qualifications and experience demandex fo) p 
Eeearatinerive positions, differing system size, differing educational philosophy. 
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Structure was evident not only in perceptions of the leader behaviour 
regarded as appropriate for the present position, but also in perceptions 
of the actual leader behaviour displayed by immediate superiors. Only 
in the relationships between principals’ geographical mobility attitudes 
and perceptions of leader behaviour did the analyses fail to yield highly 
significant results. 

Limited support for the hypothesis came from analysis of teacher 
data, with regard to perceptions of appropriate and actual leader be- 
haviour. However, the hypothesized emphasis on deference to superior 
authority by teachers with high promotional aspirations was confirmed 
at high levels of significance for all predictor variables except geo- 
graphical mobility attitudes. 


Conclusions 

Several important overall observations were drawn from analysis 
of the data: 

(a) Level of promotional aspiration is a powerful indicator of ad- 
ministrators’ role perceptions. Analysis revealed highly significant sets 
of relationships in all three categories of mobility orientations, in both 
dimensions of leader behaviour, and for both types of perception—of 
actual role behaviour, and of appropriate role behaviour. 

(b) Of the three predictor variables, total, vertical, and geographical 
mobility orientations, the latter appears to be the weakest indicator of 
role perceptions, possibly because highly aspiring personnel do not need 
a strong commitment to geographical mobility in order to achieve pro- 
motion in a large urban system. 

(c) Administrators with strong aspiration for further advancement 
hold unique perceptions of both their own ideal role behaviour and 
the actual role behaviour of their immediate superiors. They place em- 
phasis on deference to superior authority and Initiating Structure acti- 
vities; and de-emphasize Consideration. Thus, level of promotional 
aspiration is inversely related to perceptions of Consideration, and 
directly related to perceptions of Initiating Structure. 

(d) The criterion variable for which promotional orientation is 
most highly predictive is deference to superior authority. 

(e) Differences in promotional aspiration are much more pronounced 
at the administrative level, than among the teacher respondents. 


Implications 
The conclusions presented above were derived from evidence gather- 
ed in a single region. Although the experimental sample was repre- 
sentative of the area under study, limiting the investigation to one 
contiguous set of urban school districts means that the implications 
which follow are, strictly speaking, valid only for the population under 
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study. With caution however, their applicability may be extended to 
other similar settings. 


Perhaps the most obvious implication is the need for both administra- 
tors and teachers to be alert to the complexities of perception, and to be 
aware of the possibilities of misperception in organizational relationships. 
The study demonstrated that quite marked differences in perception 
exist between individuals who possess strong aspirations for advance- 
ment and those who do not have the same desire for promotion. More 
widespread recognition that variations in perception exist among mem- 
bers of a school staff would do much to reduce conflict and limit the 
dysfunctional effects of misunderstood purposes. Concrete steps to re- 
duce the possibility of mispreception could be instituted through the 
positive encouragement of two-way communication, and more explicit 
articulation of role expectations. 


Apparently, the system-oriented values loom large in the perceptions 
of those who aspire to promotion, particularly those who already hold 
administrative positions. There are a number of possible reasons for this. 
It may be that goal-achievement and task-orientation are more explicitly 
emphasized by the superordinate authorities as criteria for administrative 
success, than criteria relating to group maintenance and professional at- 
titudes. It may be that Initiating Structure appears to dominate the 
role behaviour of those at higher levels of the hierarchy. As a result, 
the ambitious subordinate, realizing that his advancement depends 
upon the approval of persons occupying higher positions, may uncon- 
sciously slant his role perceptions and therefore his behaviour towards 
a “system orientation” rather than a “person orientation.” Or it may 
even be that he deliberately models his attitudes in terms of what he 
perceives to be favored by his superiors, so that a display of the 
“right” kind of behaviour may lead to selection. 


It seems quite likely that in the absence of clearly defined state- 
ments of the criteria to be used for selection, aspiring individuals will 
“play safe” by adopting behaviour and attitudes with an organizationally 
oriented bias. If goal achievement, task orientation and formal structure 
are the most specifically emphasized organizational expectations, they 
will tend to shape the most visible behaviours of ambitious subordinates. 
As a result, without an explicit stress on the importance of person- 
oriented, group maintenance behaviours, the system may unwittingly 
perpetuate a succession of “organization men” as administrators. 

Although some recent research has indicated that the perceived 
frequency of leader behaviour is of greater importance in job satisfaction 
and overall school performance, than type of leader behaviour (Anderson 
& Brown, 1966), nevertheless there is evidence that group acceptance 
of the leader remains the crucial variable. If a teaching staff accepts 
the organizational “head” as their leader, then they will accept his leader- 
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ship initiatives even to the point of directiveness (McNamara & Enns, 
1966). However, with increasing professionalization in the teacher group, 
the conditions under which school personnel will accept an appointed 
administrator as leader are presently undergoing modification. Current 
trends toward greater teacher participation in decision-making, policy 
formation by consensus, collegial organization of schools, and emphasis 
in the supervisory process upon motivation and stimulation, indicate 
the need for Consideration and autonomy in the future leader behaviour 
of school administrators, accompanied by a corresponding de-emphasis 
on deference to superior authority. 


In summary, the evidence suggests a number of things. If expectations 
and selection policy criteria are not clearly stated, those who desire 
promotion may consciously or unconsciously assume that their best 
chances of benefiting from the organization’s reward system lie in 
adopting organization-oriented values. This may prove increasingly dys- 
functional in the presently evolving type of school organization. Unless 
efforts to clarify these matters are more effective in the future, appoint- 
ment to administrative positions will depend to often upon proficiency 
in providing superiors with a show of what they seem to want to see, 
rather than upon actual professional competence. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF CANADIAN EDUCATION: 
A BOOK OF READINGS 


Edited by Anand Malik. Prentice-Hall of Canada Limited, 1969. 


A very successful plot one may use whenever there is a group of edu- 
cators heatedly discussing the social foundations of Canadian education, 
is to ask them to name two or three educational philosophers in Canada 
who have given any great impact or direction to our educational systems. 
The discussion will invariably disintegrate, or rapidly assume a new 
theme. With this in mind the reviewer approached this new publication 
with such a promising title, for Editor Malik had to choose those writers 
he felt who are now most influential in Canadian education. All the 
writers included, except two, may be identified as Canadian, and these 
two exceptions are American. The first, Seymour Martin Lipset, resided 
in Canada to complete a definitive study of the social movement in 
Saskatchewan, and his article on the absolute and relative value dif- 
ferences between Canada, the United States, Great Britain and Australia 
may reflect this experience. John M. Culkin has written on the recent 
Canadian phenomenon, Marshal McLuhan, whose nationality may have 
met the criterion for inclusion in this book. 


The remaining contributors present a very interesting “mix,” which 
deserves at least a brief analysis. Classifying the writers by their pro- 
vince of residence reveals a most surprising imbalance: British Colum- 
bia: Dean Neville V. Scarfe (three articles); Alberta: Dean H. T. 
Coutts (two articles), Sociologist C. W. Habert and Anthropologist C. 
S. Brant (joint authors), W. H. Worth, L. W. Downey; Ontario: Dean 
David Munroe, President Murray G. Ross, Sociologist John Porter (two 
articles) and, tentatively submitted by this reviewer, The Economic 
Council of Canada; Quebec: the Very Reverend Henri Légaré; and 
Prince Edward Island: Principal Frank MacKinnon. The preponderance 
of writers from the West either indicates the bias of the editor, or the 
simple fact that whatever effect present Canadian educational leaders 
are having on Canadian education, the greater thrust is coming from 
Western Canada. Editor Malik does not submit his rationale or criteria 
for his choice of articles for this anthology. 

Other observations may be made about this particular choice of au- 
thors. The majority of writers have been associated with teacher edu- 
cation institutions, but none of them has been identified specifically 
with the history, philosophy, or sociology of education, or generally with 
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the social foundations of education. The philosophical bases in which 
these articles are rooted can be ascertained by the footnotes and re- 
ferences used by the authors. Here is where one discovers the in- 
fluence of American philosophers and writers such as John Dewey, 
Jerome Bruner, James Conant, Jacque Barzun, and Jacque Maritain, 
and the American Education Policies Commission; and, to a lesser extent, 
such British writers as C. P. Snow, M. V. C. Jeffreys, A. N. White- 
head, and George Baron. The one article which stands out, almost in- 
congrously, from all others is ‘““The Primary Ends of Education,” written 
by the Very Reverend Henri Légaré. First, the statement has a notice- 
ably different philosophical base, but secondly, it apparently represents 
the other stream of Canada’s duality of races and cultures. The article 
stands alone to remind the reader that there is in Canada another set 
of voices in Education. 

The editor has attempted to collect a set of articles which deal with 
the basic social, economic, ethnic, and historical backgrounds of Canadian 
education for students in teacher education institutions. As such, this 
could prove to be a useful teaching device for it brings together in one 
slim volume this particular collection of recent articles for the first time. 
The editor has added a brief introductory statement to each section, and 
an overly-ambitious list of suggested readings to conclude the book. This 
publication may prove quite popular in educational foundation classes in 
Faculties of Education in Western Canada. 


WILLIAM D. KNILL 
The University of Alberta 
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Editorial Comment 


With the publication of the September issue of AJER, Dr. Patricia 
A. Lane McFetridge left the editorship to return to full-time teaching in 
her position as Associate Professor in the Department of Elementary Edu- 
cation. The Editorial Board wishes to express its appreciation to her for 
her fine work in maintaining and extending the high standards set by 
her predecessors; this continued high quality has been achieved and 
maintained in the presence of constraints which introduced new chal- 
lenges during her term of office. We wish Dr. McFetridge well in her 
scholarly work and look forward to the possibility of being given the 
opportunity to publish the results of some of her research in future 
issues. 

It is likely that the reader might have failed to notice the succession 
of editors if this had not been drawn to his attention by this comment. 
The absence of any noticeable changes in this issue reflects, in a very 
limited way, some of the significant contributions to AJER made by the 
previous editor. The policies and procedures developed by Dr. McFet- 
ridge and the capable work of a number of people associated with the 
publication of the Journal have made it relatively easy for the incom- 
ing editor to assume his duties. The editor is already indebted to the 
many members of the Faculty of Education who have assisted with 
the review of manuscripts; in addition, the capable secretarial and edi- 
torial assistance provided by Miss Judy Rochefort in preparing manu- 
scripts for publication has already proven invaluable. For the next three 
issues, we will also have the assistance of Mr. Armin Wilcer who is 
currently a graduate student in educational administration. The editor 
will continue to rely heavily on the skills of those who have been men- 
tioned in selecting and publishing the contents of AJER. 


* % % 


An incoming editor is conscious of two major problems: (1) en- 
couraging the submission of manuscripts, and (2) from those which are 
available, selecting the ones which seem to be most suitable for publi- 
cation. Two highly important groups for him, therefore, are contribu- 
tors, both actual and potential, and readers; obviously the two groups 
overlap to some extent and also have a definite interest in each other. 
For some time AJER has been providing notes on contributors which 
may give readers some useful information about those who are report- 
ing research. The information which contributors might like to have 
about readers is not quite so easy to obtain, however, a beginning might 


be made by examining the mailing list. 
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The AJER list reveals that this issue will go out to 604 subscribers. 
Of this number, 180 are individual subscriptions while the remaining 
424 might be categorized as some form of institutional subscription 
in that they are held by libraries, schools, research units, and so forth. 
The relatively large proportion of institutional type subscriptions is an 
indication that the potential audience, in terms of numbers, is probably 
much greater than would be indicated by a count of the copies mailed 
out. 

The geographical distribution of subscribers may also be of interest 
to both readers and contributors. Of the total number of copies mailed, 
454 go to subscribers in Canada; 283 of these are addressed to subscribers 
in Alberta while the remaining 171 go to the other provinces and terri- 
tories. Thirty-one states and the District of Columbia are represented in 
the 88 subscriptions which are mailed to the United States. 


Forty-three copies of AJER are mailed to various parts of the 
Commonwealth including the United Kingdom (18), Australia (13), 
India, New Zealand, Hong Kong, and Nigeria. The remaining 19 copies 
go to subscribers in 14 different countries, namely, Belgium, Chile, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Finland, France, Japan, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, South Africa, Spain, United Arab Republic, USSR, and Venez- 
uela. 

It is the hope of the editor that this information may not only be of 
interest to readers but that it may serve also to stimulate submission of 
manuscripts both from continuing and new sources. We will continue to 
welcome submissions from all possible sources on various topics relevant 
to research in education. The Editorial Board does set policies on type 
and quality of material which will be accepted for publication, how- 
ever, in the final analysis, it is the contributor who determines what type 
and quality of material will become available to readers. The editor will 
welcome also any suggestions offered either by readers or contributors 
which would indicate how we might improve our service to those who 
have an interest in reporting on and reading about research in education. 


Erwin Miklos 
Editor and 
Professor of Educational Administration 
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During their freshmen orientation, 
1,938 freshmen at a liberal Arts 
college over a period of five years 
were given the CPI. The grade point 
averages of these students at the end 
of the first semester and the first 
year were correlated with the scales 
of the CPI. Significant correlations 
were observed on eleven scales for 
males and nine scales for females. 


DAL Lae Eilelas o.>1)k,O U.P 
and 

Oy rNG des Founr 

The College of Wooster 


The CPT as a@orredicior OL 
College Academic Success 


Although a number of investigators have studied the relationship 
between Gough’s Inventory (CPI) and academic achievement, the evi- 
dence for the scale’s predictive power is not conclusive. Gough (1959) 
originally suggested that three sub-scales, namely Ie (Intellectual ef- 
ficiency), Ac (Achievement via conformity), and Ai (Achievement via 
independence) would be especially related to school achievement. Jack- 
son and Pacine (1961) found the above three plus three other scales 
to be good predictors of college success, and Griffin and Flaherty (1964) 
found that nine scales were correlated significantly with freshman grades 
at a college for women. Snider (1966) and Linton (1967) found that 
the CPI distinguished achievers from underachievers in a Canadian 
high school setting. 

Holland (1959) found that a number of CPI scales correlated at the 
01 level with grade point averages for boys. These scales included Re 
(Responsibility), So (Socialization), and Fe (Feminity) in positive 
fashion; and negatively correlated with grades were Sp (Social Presence), 
and Sy (Sociability). For girls in Holland’s sample, Sp correlates nega- 
tively and Ac positively. Ai and Ie were noticably poor predictors. It 
should be noted that Holland used National Merit Scholars, a sample of 
very restricted range in intellectual ability. 
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Procedure 

All incoming freshmen at the College of Wooster (a coeducational 
liberal arts college) during the years 1959-63 were asked to take the 
CPI in mass supervised sessions during their freshman orientation week. 
Thus, the sample (males—968, females=970) represents nearly the 
entire population of the freshman classes at the College of Wooster over 
a five year period. 

At the end of each freshman year, achievement—as measured by the 
grade point average (GPA) —for the first semester and for the first year 
(cumulative) was recorded for each freshman. The GPA was computed 
by the common method of multiplying the number of semester hours of 
credit received for each course by a numerical weighting assigned to 
the grade for the course (A—4...F=0). This total was divided by the 
total number of hours undertaken during the year to arrive at the GPA 
for the year. Correlations of each of the 18 traits of the CPI with the 
GPA’s were computed. Throughout the analysis the sample was segre- 
gated by sex, since the authors felt, as have most other researchers in 
the field, that sex differences could be significantly related to the cor- 
relation of personality with academic achievement. 


Results and Discussion 


The resulting correlations of CPI traits with first semester and first 
year GPA are shown in Table 1. Eleven of the personality items were 
correlated beyond the .01 level of significance for the males. Nine scales 
showed significant correlations for the females for both the first semester 
and the first year. Re (Responsibility) and Ai (Achievement via inde- 
pendence) were most highly correlated, although in both cases the cor- 
relation for the girls was not so high as for the boys. So (Socialization), 
To (Tolerance), Ac (Achievement via conformity) and Ie (Intellectual 


efficiency) were also among the variables most highly correlated with 
GPA for both sexes. 


These results support Gough’s prediction that the Ai score would be 
especially related to academic achievement. Simiarly, Ie and Ac are 
significantly correlated with achievement, as Gough predicted, although 
to a lesser degree than the Ai. Of the three additional scales which 
Jackson and Pacine found to be correlated with academic achievement, 
only Re was found to be significant beyond the .01 level in the present 
study. The remaining two items noted by Jackson and Pacine, Cs and 
Cm, were not found to be significant at this level. 

Holland’s study of National Merit Scholars was not strongly sup- 
ported by the current study. Sp and Sy were found to be negatively 
correlated for males, as Holland had predicted, but they were not sig- 
nificant. As in Holland’s study, however, Re, So and Fe were significantly 
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correlated for males. In comparison with Holland’s findings for females, 
the present study found Ac to be significant, as did Holland; but con- 
trary to Holland, Sp was not found to be significant in the Wooster 
sample. Also contrary to Holland’s findings was the finding of the 


current study that Ai and Ie are good predictors for females. 
TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS OF CPI WITH GPA 


SS a ee ee ee ee 


CPI Scales Males Females 
lst. sem. lst year I1st.sem. Ist year 


Do Dominance -087%* ~ L05** -049 042 
Cs Capacity for Status 078 -058 .039 -034 
Sy Sociability -.021 -.032 015 .010 
Sp Social Presence -.064 -.081 -.049 -.056 
Sa Self-acceptance -.014 -.023 -.032 -.031 
Wb Sense of Well-being .093%% . LOO** -096%* 076 
Re Responsibility ~ 285%% ~ 285%%* .210%** » 223%% 
So Socialization - 189%* .212%* . 169%** 2 172%* 
Sc Self-control ~129%% .138%** ~150%** ~144%% 
To Tolerance .181** . 163%%* ~173%* 138%** 
Gi Good impression ALORS, OrS -084%* .069 
Cm Communality -.048 -.046 -.009 -030 
Ac Achievement via conformance ~195%** - 215%% -179%* ~178%%* 
Ai Achievement via independence o 25 5%% - 256%** - 185** - 182%%* 
Ie Intellectual efficiency - 188** .181%%* . 205%*% .187%% 
Py Psychological-mindedness .197%* -188** - LO9** - L06%** 
Fx Flexibility age -.066 -.022 -.032 
Fe Feminity - 149%* . 166** .088%* -091** 
eAp e501 


The present findings agree more closely with those of Griffin and 
Flaherty, but the agreement is not complete. Re, To, Ac, Ai, Ie, and Fe 
were significantly correlated with academic achievement. On the other 
hand, while Griffin and Flaherty found the Do, Cs, Sy, and Sa correlate 
significantly for girls, these were not found to be significant in the cur- 
rent study. 

It should be pointed out, as Griffin and Flaherty noted in their study, 
that although nine of the CPI traits were found to have correlations 
higher than chance in all groups of our sample, still the range is rather 
low. Practical usefulness of these items as predictors of academic 
achievement is open to some doubt. Gough (1949) reported correlations 
ranging from .25 to .44 between Ac, for example, and GPA for high 
school students. Results of the present study show correlations ranging 
only from .18 to .22 for Ac and GPA. (This may be compared with Hol- 
land’s finding of .07 to .28 for Ac and GPA.) The relatively large size 
of the Wooster sample is responsible, of course, for the low R necessary 
for a statistically significant difference from chance. 
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Multiple discriminant analysis was 
used to examine differences among 
groups on expectations for the role 
behaviour of principals. Results 

show that significant differences 

were present among teacher, principal, 
and superintendent groups in the 
sample. Expectations applied to the 
role of principal in secondary 

schools also differed from those applied 
to this position in elementary schools. 
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Divergent Views of The Principal’s Role: 
Expectations Held by Principals, Teachers 
And Superintendents 


Introduction 

Various concepts of the principal’s role have been apparent during 
the last one hundred and fifty years. The development of larger schools, 
the increasing community interest in education, and the new concepts 
of business management are all affecting the role of the principal which 
is now changing more rapidly than ever before. In the field of education, 
as elsewhere, inefficiency, misunderstanding and dissatisfaction can 
sometimes be traced to the differences in role interpretation on the 
part of the personnel involved. 

Chase (1953a, pp. 2-3) reported that the degree to which teachers’ 
expectations for the role of the principal are met greatly influences 
teachers’ enthusiasm and satisfaction. He also concludes from his own 
findings and from those of others that teachers’ expectations of the 
leadership role of the principal vary from community to community 
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and are, perhaps, in part a response to the quality of leadership in their 
schools (Chase, 1953a, p. 1). Thorin’s study in Detroit indicates that 
principals do not perceive accurately the total role concept held for 
them by the teachers in their schools and by their superintendents (1961, 
pp. 126-67). 

Numerous significant studies have been conducted during the last 
ten years on the role of the principal, and a number of these were com- 
pleted at The University of Alberta. Two of these studies in which the 
principalship was explored in an Alberta setting are particularly rele- 
vant for the present study. Morin (1964) was concerned with the per- 
ception of principals of their own role and he concluded that the tradi- 
tional role of principal is changing in that principals want to have in- 
cluded, supervisory and evaluative responsibilities, along with their 
teaching, office and management duties. Miklos (1963), too, studied the 
principal’s perception of his own role, but he was also interested in 
the expectations which are held for principals by teachers. He found 
that schools varied as to the degree of agreement among teachers re- 
garding expectations for the principal’s role and also as to the degree 
of consensus between principals’ self expectations and the expectations 
held for principals by teachers. 


Clarification of the principal’s role appears to be a recurring need. 
The present study attempted to define and to compare the roles of 
principals in elementary and in secondary schools. 


Method 
Sample 


All subjects participating in the study were employed by the Protes- 
tant School Board of Greater Montreal in May, 1968 when the data 
were collected.' Subjects included district superintendents, principals, 
and teachers at both elementary and secondary levels as shown in Table 
1. District superintendents indicated their expectations for the roles of 
both elementary and secondary principals. Teachers and principals gave 
only expectations for the role of either the elementary or the secondary 
school principal, according to their own occupational level. Response 
rates for superintendents, principals, and teachers were 77%, 85% and 
01%, respectively. A disproportionately small percentage of teachers 
responded, as compared to persons filling administrative positions. For 
this reason, results for the teachers’ groups may be somewhat less 
generalizable than those for the other groups. Besides the differential 
response rates, there are large differences in the size of the population 
for each occupational group, resulting in an unbalanced design. 

1 This research was conducted while the principal author was at McGill University. 


The authors wish to thank the Protestant School Board of Greater Montreal for 


its co-operation and Mr. Ronald E. Cayne for hi i j 
‘Gaeyt a ay y his assistance with the computer 
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It should also be noted that all of the principals and superintendents 
previously had been teachers in the employ of the school system and 
that most of the superintendents also had been principals in the schools 
of this board. These circumstances necessitate caution in the interpre- 
tation of results. Differences in responses may be attributable to differ- 
ent roles but also, possibly, to the occupational selection process within 
the school system. It is necessary, therefore, to replicate this study in 
other school systems before the findings can be generalized widely. 


TABLE 1 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLE 


Organizational Occupational Role 

Nios Vhs Superintendent Principal Teacher Total 
Elementary Schools 10 62 948 1020 
Secondary Schools 10 AZ. ay) 604 
Total 20 19 123 1624 
Instrument 


Each respondent completed the Principal Role Expectation Inventory. 
This instrument is an adaptation of the questionnaire used in the 1961 
National Principalship Study (Gross and Heriott, 1965). The 45 items 
on the instrument were selected to represent seven scale groups cor- 
responding to areas considered to be of central concern to principals 
(Richardson, 1969). Each item represents an activity that some prin- 
cipals engage in, and the respondent expresses his opinion, on a five 
point scale, about whether a principal should or should not engage in 
each activity. Scale names, alpha reliability estimates, and sample items 
from each scale are shown in Table 2. While the reliability estimates 
are only moderate and do not merit predictions for individual subjects, 
they are adequate for a discussion of group differences. 


Statistical Analysis 

To examine the role expectations of the three occupational groups 
(superintendents, principals, and teachers) for elementary and secondary 
principals, six sets of responses were obtained. (See Table 1 for the 
number of respondents in each of the six cells.) The purposes of the 
analysis were (a) to determine whether or not there were differences in 
role expectations among the six respondent groups, and (b) to describe 
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the nature of these group differences. A six-group multiple discriminant 
analysis was considered most appropriate to accomplish these aims. 


Multiple discriminant analysis (Cooley and Lohnes, 1962; Jones, 
1966) can be used to examine differences among discrete groups of 
subjects on many criteria considered simultaneously. First, a statistical 
test (a chi-square approximation of Wilks’ Lambda) is made to deter- 
mine whether there are differences among the score profiles of the 
groups. The test might be considered to be a multivariate analogue 
of the F-test as it not only compares all groups, but also compares all 
variables. When variables are not statistically independent such a 
procedure is necessary to avoid what has been referred to as the 
“multiple t-test fallacy.” (Here it would actually be a multiple 
F-test fallacy). Second, successive tests reveal the number of ways 
the groups differ. That is, after one dimension of group differ- 
ence is removed, a second dimension is examined to determine 
if the groups differ in another way as well. The process is con- 
tinued until the groups no longer differ significantly. When various 
dimensions of group differences have been identified, they define a 
“discriminant space.” The location of each group in this space is calcul- 
able and can be used to determine how closely the groups resemble one 
another. Third, for each dimension of group difference, a “discriminant 
function” is defined. This function is a weighted combination of the 
variables and the loading of the variables on the function defines its 
nature, much in the same manner as factor loadings in a factor anlysis 
define the factor. Variables with large loadings serve to separate the 
groups along the dimension under consideration. Finally, it is possible 
to rotate the discriminant functions (see Anderson, Walberg and Welch, 
1969) to clarify further the nature of group differences. 

Though this particular method is considered most appropriate for 
the analysis in general, similar overall results would be obtained using 
the traditional F-tests and t-tests. Any differences in results between 
the two methods are attributable to the multivariate nature of the dis- 
criminant analysis and the fact that variables may discriminate between 
groups even though group means are identical. 


Results 


The means and standard deviations for each of the six groups on 
the seven scales are shown in Table 3. The discriminant analysis yielded 
a Wilks Lambda of 0.838 (df. — 35, 6783); the probability that the 
groups were drawn from the same population was less than .001. Two 
significant (p < .001) discriminant functions were obtained, implying 
that the groups differed in two significant ways. The loadings of each 
scale on these principal functions are shown in Table 4, as are the 
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loadings on the functions after rotation. Figure 1 shows the 
centroids of each of the groups in the two dimensional space, and 
also reveals the position of the rotated axes relative to the six groups. 
The rotation was performed so that the first dimension (horizontal) 
would correspond to a “role effect” (superintendent-principal-teacher) 
while the second would correspond to a “level effect” (elementary- 
secondary). 


TABLE 4 


LOADINGS OF SCALES ON DISCRIMINANT FUNCTIONS 


Principal Rotated 
Scales Loadings Loadings 
First Second First Second 
Function Function Function Function 


Relationships with 
Parents = ged): -.27 


Attitudes Towards 


New Methods = -.29 -.26 -.19 
Supervision of 

Teachers -.86 .09 -.73 56 
Unconditional 

Teacher Support .a9 29 48 04 
Social Relationships 

with Teachers 22 -.88 -.30 -.86 
Teacher Control -.43 -.26 -.50 01 


Sharing of Respon- 
sibility a en! “(ce 


Figure 1 also reveals the extent of quantitative difference among 
the groups. The position of the groups along the first discriminant axis 
reveals that teachers’ expectations for the principal’s role are about 
twice as far from principals’ self-expectations that are the expectations 
of superintendents. That is, occupants of administrative positions tend 
to agree in their expectations for the principal’s role while those with 
teaching duties have somewhat different expectations for the principal. 
The position of the groups along the second discriminant axis suggests 
that the role of the elementary principal is seen differently from the 
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role of the secondary principal, and this is so particularly on the part 
of teachers. 

The qualitative nature of the dimensions is revealed from a study 
of the rotated loadings (see Table 4) and the raw data (see Table 3). 
For our purposes an arbitrary level of 0.4 was chosen, and only loadings 
greater than 0.4 have been assumed to contribute meaningfully to the 
discriminant function. Teachers, generally, expect the principal to be 
high on “unconditional teacher support” and low on “relationships with 
parents,” on “supervision of teachers,” and on “teacher control.” Super- 
intendents, and to a slightly lesser extent, principals expect the contrary: 
little “unconditional teacher support” and more “relationships with 
parents,” “supervision of teachers,” and “teacher control.” From the 
second rotated function we see that elementary principals are expected 
to value “supervision of teachers” to a greater extent than are secon- 
dary principals, but secondary principals are expected to encourage 
“social relationships with teachers” to a greater extent than are ele- 
mentary principals. 


9 


Discussion 


This study suggests that teachers view the role of the principal very 
differently from the way superintendents and principals themselves see 
that role. That there are differences in expectations held for the posi- 
tion of principal by the three occupational groups, which are at differ- 
ent levels of the educational hierarchy, is not too surprising, but what 
is particularly important is that the pattern of “high” and “low” expec- 
tations is completely reversed when we compare the expectations of 
teachers, on the one hand, with those of principals and superintendents 
on the other. When principals place a great deal of importance on con- 
tacts with the home and on the supervision and control of teachers, and 
little importance on the need to give unconditional support to teachers, 
and when teachers view the principalship in quite a different way, then 
there is a real possibility that conflict and misunderstanding will result 
between teachers and principals. 

Perhaps of even greater importance than the differences in expec- 
tations held by the three groups, are the differences which may be per- 
ceived by the occupants of the various positions. Even when principals 
and teachers hold conflicting expectations of the role of the principal 
with regard to any one of the functions, it is still likely that one or both 
of the groups might assume that there is agreement and, consequently, 
make no effort to understand or to resolve differences. Also, it can not 
be concluded that where there seems to be agreement in stated expec- 
tations that each group necessarily perceives that there is agreement 
between the two groups. We would be very surprised, for example, if 
teachers perceived that they were in agreement with principals with 
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regards to principals’ attitudes toward innovation. Yet our data seem 
to suggest that the principal’s attitude toward new methods is not an 
area of potential conflict. It is a limitation of this study that adminis- 
trators were not asked to indicate what they perceive to be the expec- 
tations of principals. 

In this study no attempt was made to ascertain the expectations held 
by other reference groups. As compared to teacher expectations, the 
self expectations of the principal suggests that principals, much more 
than teachers, are aware of the need to involve parents in the education 
of their children. It is an open question whether parents would agree 
with the high priority which principals claim they place on this function. 
Had students been approached, especially those in secondary schools, 
would there have been disagreement between teachers and their pupils 
as well as between teachers and their administrators with regard to 
expectations held for the principal in the area of “unconditional teacher 
support’? 

In a system where superintendents are responsible for the supervision 
of both elementary and secondary schools, where elementary principals 
are often former secondary school teachers and secondary school prin- 
cipals former elementary school principals, and where many secondary 
school teachers started their teaching careers in elementary schools, it 
is particularly important for principals, especially secondary school prin- 
cipals, to be aware of the different expectations held for the principal 
at the two levels. This study suggests that while teachers, generally, 
differ significantly from administrators, generally, in expectations held 
for the role of principal with regard to the supervision of teachers, 
elementary teachers value this function of the principal more than do 
secondary teachers. Similarly, while there is no significant difference 
between the expectations held by teachers, generally, and those held by 
administrators, generally, in the area of social relationships of principals 
with teachers, it may be important for secondary principals to note that 
they are expected to value this function more than are their colleagues 
in the elementary schools. The principal who is transferred from one 
level of schooling to the other would be wise to be conscious of the 
differences in expectations held by teachers in the elementary and sec- 
ondary divisions of the system. 

The reader is cautioned to be cognisant not only of the limitations 
of this study referred to earlier, but also of the global approach that 
has been employed in the analysis of the data. In Richardson’s study 
(1969), a small part of which forms the basis of this report, the differ- 
ences in expectations held for the role of principal within the occupa- 
tional groups are described. With regard to a number of the functions of 
the principal, teachers of some elementary schools hold significantly 
different expectations than do teachers in other elementary schools. The 
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same is true for teachers in secondary schools and also for principals in 
both elementary and secondary schools. To the individual principal the 
expectations held for his role by teachers, generally, and by his peers 
are of limited value. What are particularly revelant to him are the 
expectations he holds for his own position and the expectations held 
by the teachers in his school and the superintendent to whom he is 
responsible. Of even greater importance is the determination of the kind 
of climate he should attempt to develop in his particular school which 
will tend to increase the areas of agreement and decrease the areas of 
disagreement between his teachers and himself. These are important 
issues which must continue to be explored. 

The authors are of the opinion that additional macroscopic studies of 
the expectations held by different occupational groups for the role of prin- 
cipal and of the perceptions of each of these groups for the expectations 
held by others should be conducted in other urban systems, in suburban 
areas, in large units of administration, and in isolated rural communities. 
To complement these studies, the microscopic approach should also be 
employed so that the expectations held for a particular principal by his 
administrative superiors and by the teachers on his staff can be described, 
analysed, and modified. 
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This article presents an overview of 
major structural changes which have 
taken place in organization for 
education in Alberta from 1840 to the 
present. Seven main eras of develop- 
ment are identified and the dominant 
characteristics of each are related to 
the educational thrust of the times. 
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Perspectives on Change in 
Educational Structures in Alberta 


In over a century of educational effort, there have been significant 
changes in the educational systems of the Canadian West. It is the 
purpose of this article to proved an analytical examination and per- 
spective of the major structural changes in the school systems of 
Alberta over the years. An analysis of the records and research relative 
to the past educational patterns suggests seven main eras of develop- 
ment as follows: 

. Missionary Beginnings of Education, 1840-1884 

. Growth of Territorial Responsibility for Education, 1885-1904 
. Expansion of Pioneer Local School Districts, 1905-1913 

. Voluntary Consolidation Movements, 1914-1921 

. Rural High School Experiments, 1921-1938 

. Implementation of Large School Divisions, 1936-1957 

. Parallel Emergence of the County System, 1951 and on. 


APP wWY eH 


The changes in school structure in each era were related to the 
educational thrust of a changing society coping with new needs and 
unresolved problems from period to period. Further, it was discovered 
that each era could be defined by the formal introduction of new 
statutory framework which codified prevailing societal forces into 
legal enactments. It is proposed that the orientation of a society gen- 
erates that organization which determines the actual operation of the 
schools for a period of time. 

Alberta researchers such as Fenske (1968), Gilles (1942), Goresky 
(1944), Hambly (1959), Hochstein (1954), Lupul (1963), McCall 
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(1956), Sparby (1958), Sugden (1964), and Walker (1955) have ex- 
amined specific facets of the Alberta developments in detail and provide 
much background and historical insight into the particular problems 
under examination. A recent study (Loken, 1968) underlines that 
geographical, religious, demographic, political, economic, and techno- 
logical factors are deeply embedded in that social matrix which gen- 
erates the school organization and the government required for each 
unique system of education. It is not the purpose of this article to 
summarize existing reports, but rather to offer a total overview of past 
educational developments and changes. It is hoped that the reader 
may be stimulated to examine firsthand some of the detailed research 
which is available on the story of education in Alberta. 


Students and leaders of education should find a general overview 
article useful in providing background for a better understanding of 
the Alberta educational system. Perspectives on educational change 
prepare the educational leader for more mature involvement in the 
ongoing process of change, not change for the sake of change, but 
change geared to the real needs of society both at the present time 
and in the future. Finally, better educational planning for the road 
ahead is possible when there are adequate perspectives on the present 
as an expression of our past. 


Missionary Beginnings of Education, 1840-1884 


The discovery, exploration, and early settlement of the Canadian 
West is a fascinating story that continues to stir the imagination but 
can only be alluded to here. In 1670 the vast land known as Rupert’s 
Land was ceded to the Hudson Bay Company. However, it was not 
until 1840 that the first Methodist missionary Robert Rundle arrived, 
followed by Father Thibault in 1842. The vision, zeal, and sacrificial 
efforts of later missionaries like Father Lacombe (1852) and McDougal 
(1862) continue to be recognized. There first missionary and education- 
al efforts were often sporadic and exploratory, but eventually led to 
the establishment of mission bases at Whitefish Lake (1855), Lac 
Ste. Anne (1859), St. Albert (1861), Ft. Edmonton (1862), and Pakan 
near Smoky Lake (1864). As each mission was established, provisions 
for schooling followed. The simple curriculum of the missionary pre- 
sented basic school skills, Christian doctrine, and some practical wisdom 
usually related to making a living in a land where the buffalo was 
being wiped out by white marauders. Instruction took place in the 
setting of camp fires, tent encampments, fur-trading posts, and mission 
Stations. At this time the gun of the hunter was the technological 
symbol of both livelihood and conquest. Meanwhile, the missionary 
came with the symbol of the cross — uplifted in education and pro- 
claimed in evangelism. 
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In 1870 by an Imperial Order in Council, the Hudson Bay Company 
territories and the North-Western Territory were transferred to the 
Dominion of Canada. All educational activities continued under the 
direction of the pioneering religious groups supplemented occasionally 
by some local efforts in early settlements, and some schools sponsored 
by the Hudson Bay Company. 


It was not until 1878 that the government of the North West 
Territory first recognized the need to help education by providing 
a grant of $2000 for schools. Then, after 1881 limited federal grants 
paid one-half of teacher’s salaries in non-Indian schools subject to these 
meeting federal regulations. As more settlements began to be es- 
tablished, the need for a more systematic approach to schooling grew. 
More settlers and squatters arrived each year. The first school ordinance 
for the organization of a public school system was passed by the 
Territorial Council in 1884 but implementation was not possible until 
1885. The rapid opening of the West was creating the need for an 
organized approach on a large scale to education. Isolated company 
schools, voluntary effcrts in the scattered settlements, and mission 
based programs could no longer meet the educational needs of the 
growing settlements. The era of predominantly church-sponsored mis- 
sion schools was ending. 


Growth of Territorial Responsibility for Education, 1885-1904 


The year 1885 has been selected as significant for this was the 
year of the completion of the railroad across Canada, the Riel rebellion, 
and the passing of new school ordinances which opened the way for 
the establishment of the first public schools. A new era was on the 
way, symbolized by the steam engine of the C.P.R. moving more 
adventurers from an old world into a new land. Soon log schools 
became a part of many far-flung communities gradually being pat- 
terned by the surveyors attempting to bring order among the squat- 
ters. 

Under the territorial ordinances of 1884, The Board of Education 
was created which provided for a dual system of education with equal 
powers to both public and denominational sections. From 1889 to 
1890, the trend of territorial amendments was to diminish denomina- 
tional control but to maintain the dual structure of education. Denom- 
inational schools were very much a part of the scene wherever so 
desired by the settlers, and public schools as such came slowly. 


By 1891 the majority Protestant population began pressing for the 
abolition of the dual system The Rebellion of 1885 and rapid increase 
of Protestant settlers created a situation which was antagonistic to 
the Catholic Church and thus hastened the secularization of education. 
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The territorial government seemed determined to establish a uniform 
system of publicly controlled education. Thus, both types of schools 
increasingly came under territorial ordinances and amendments which 
provided for the centralization of control. 

In 1892, the Council of Public Instruction replaced the Board of 
Education. This body assumed single control of the interna of education 
establishing uniform curriculum, authorized texts, approved teacher 
training, official inspections and school regulations. Thus, the dual sys- 
tem was replaced with a single public system which fully recognized 
the continuation of denominational schools. 


At the turn of the century, the new railroads brought in more 
and more settlers. The great land boom was gaining in momentum. 
In 1901, a territorial Department of Education was established replacing 
the Council of Instruction. This further confirmed a public school 
system which permitted both Roman Catholic and Protestant separate 
schools. Normal schools for the training of teachers and some secondary 
schools began to function. By 1905 the Department of Education of 
the North West Territories was able to report 917 schools in operation, 
41,033 pupils enrolled, 1,129 teachers emp!oyed, and territorial grants 
totalling $239,380. 

Severe pressures were developing against the weaknesses and re- 
moteness of the territorial government now operating for all of the 
West from Regina after having being moved from Battleford. Urgent 
area problems required closer and more immediate attention than was 
being provided by a remote government with little actual knowledge 
of the vast area it sought to serve and govern. It became apparent 
that the Dominion Government could not postpone the matter of 
provincial autonomy for the territories much longer. 


Rapid Expansion of Local School Districts. 1905-1913 


Alberta became a province of the Dominion of Canada on Sep- 
tember 1, 1905. The Alberta Act guaranteed denominational school 
rights to both Roman Catholic and Protestant minorities. Thus, sep- 
arate schools became a permanent part of the Alberta pattern having 
been first anchored in the territorial precedents of educational ordi- 
nances and further reflected in the compromises of confederation under 
section 93 of the British North America Act of 1867. Under these 
provisions the separate school system has grown in Alberta over the 
years as shown in Table 1. 


The years from 1905 to 1913 were characterized by rapid develop- 
ment with the expansion of the small district type of schools inherited 
from the territorial beginnings. The free land under the Homestead 
system coupled with Canada’s vigorous immigration policies swelled 
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the stream of settlers to the West. At the peak, a new school was 
being erected every other day; each school was a symbol of pioneering 
rural education in Alberta. As the railroads branched out, villages 
and towns sprang up with great suddenness. These were soon in- 
corporated under separate provisions of the law and operated as in- 
dependent units even though they were actually a part of the rural 
setting. Occasionally, the smallness of a town or village was complicated 
when separate schools were established within the boundaries. Often, 
a town or village district would serve the immediate rural area for 
school purposes. 


Table 1 
GROWTH IN SEPARATE SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


BY SELECTED YEARS 1906-1966 


Category 1906 ale Irak 1936 sr 1966 
oo Sg Se = i ate A Ac rt in en ig A at elit Rane 
Rural & Village 1 4 6 8 46 
Town & City 6 10 ties ley) 41 
total Districts 7 14 18 25 87 
Total Enrolment 994 3, 030 5,990 10,485 57,060 


Source: Annual Reports of the Department of Education 


Most of the schools of this era were one-room schools supported 
by a geographical area approximating 16 to 20 square miles; it was 
thought that pupils should be within walking distance of the school. 
Through the years the number of these small districts was to increase 
to more than 5,000, and Albertans were to struggle with this territorial 
pattern for several generations. 

Beginning in 1905 there was a great shortage of properly qualified 
teachers. As a rule most teachers were faced in the classroom with 
the super-human task of teaching all subjects to many grades in 
schools averaging well over 35 pupils per room. In many cases school 
was irregular often operating for a relatively short school year. Pro- 
vincial grants were small. In 1906, grants amounted to $1.20 per day 
of operation with a bonus of 40 cents for each day of operation above 
160, and a further bonus of 10 cents per day if the board employed 
a first class teacher. The average salary of Alberta teachers in 1906 


was $614. 
Alt 
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The small schools which sprang up in response to pioneering con- 
ditions soon proved to be inadequate in providing effective schooling 
for increasing enrolments. School inspectors and boards struggled with 
the problems of providing better instruction in better facilities. The 
one-room school seemed lost in the vast expanse of the West because 
of inadequate transportation and limited resources. People were gen- 
erally poor but families were growing. The traditional school district 
in spite of its glories and victories generally proved to be an inadequate 
instrument for the administration of education. It could not cope with 
the growing enrolments and the needs of older children for higher 
grades of instruction. 


Voluntary Consolidation Movements, 1914-1921 


In response to reports from school inspectors, the government of 
the province provided legislation in 1913 which enabled two or more 
contiguous school districts to vote voluntarily to establish a consolidated 
school district. These school ordinances were amended again in 1919 
to facilitate the establishing of districts and increased grants for trans- 
portation, instruction, and equipment especially in higher grades. The 
legislation which enabled the merging of small districts into one larger 
consolidation represented Alberta’s first major attempt at cooperation 
on the larger scale to improve educational opportunities for rural 
people; this was a new educational thrust. In the decade from 1914 
to 1923, 76 consolidations were formed. However, six of these never 
reached actual operation. A few suffered dissolution after a few short 
years of operation. The peak year was reached in 1921 when there 
were 68 consolidated school districts in operation involving the merger 
of 217 small school districts. As Table 2 indicates, consolidations were 
the greatest from 1914 to 1923 followed by a decline thereafter. In 
fact, since 1922 there have been only four new consolidations estab- 
lished: Pandora (1931); Crowsnest (1963); Cherry Point (1959); and 
Lodgepole (1966). In 1969, only four consolidations remain in opera- 
tion. Generally, the consolidated school districts were confined to the 
southern part of the province; only ten were established in a northerly 
direction from Edmonton. During the peak years from 1920 to 1935, 
these schools served from 5000 to 7000 pupils and employed from 200 
to 250 teachers. 

Consolidated schools offered a superior type of education because of 
fewer grades per teacher and the fact that only those teachers who 
held first-class certificates could be hired. However, the total operation 
resulted in increased taxes due to extra building costs, heavy trans- 
portation costs, and higher salaries to better qualified teachers. These 
schools did make available a wider variety of school facilities, extended 
instruction to higher grades and did attempt some exploration of such 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL DISTRICTS FORMED 


AND OPERATING BY SELECTED YEARS 


Year Number of Operating Number of Cooperating 
Consolidations School Districts 
Se ee ee ae ee ee ee Sie oe ee 
1914 2 8 
be Nes i 39 
1916 28 86 
1917 ae 128 
1918 54 182 
oe 63 209 
1920 67 214 
he sa 68 reste 
122 68 pau ky 
a923 68 Ay. 
1924 67 214 
1923 67 214 
AN Jes) 60 LOY 
1945 Ze 106 
i ik sul, 
1965 6 eye 


Source: Annual Reports of the Department of Education 

practical courses as domestic science, manual training, and agricultural 
training. However, the limited size of the consolidations did not provide 
an adequate base even though many of the districts were centred 
to include villages and towns. As Table 3 indicates, most of the 
consolidations consisted of only two, three or four merged districts. 
The records indicate that the greater the number of districts involved 
in a consolidation, the greater the chance of survival over the years. 


The Rural High School Experiment, 1921-1938 


After World War I there was a growing public demand for more 
high school opportunities for rural youth in Alberta. Public opinion 
was crystallized in April 1921, when the province passed The Second- 
ary Consolidated School Act which came to be referred to as the 
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Rural High School Act. This Act enabled two or more local school 
districts to share in the cost of forming a centralized high school 
and provided a total provincial grant of $4.00 per day. In the first 
five years, only schools at Irma and Fleet had been formed. In fact, 
from 1921 to 1938, a total of only 19 were formed and these mostly 
in the south. In central and northern Alberta, severe winters, fre- 
quently impassable roads, and limited means of transportation were 
deterrents to consolidation. Most districts also feared the increased 
taxes which had been the experience of those districts involved with 
the earlier attempts. 


TABLE 3 


SIZE OF ALBERTA SCHOOL CONSOLIDATIONS, 1914-1966 


Number of Cooperating Number of Such 
School Districts Consolidations 


ep (Sr Ss (GES) 
N 
Go 


Source: Annual Reports of the Department of Education 


As shown in Table 4, high school consolidations generally involved 
the cooperation of four or five districts. Although most of these rural 
high schools remained one-room schools, two-room high schools were 
established at Fairview (1932), Beaverlodge (1934), Irma (1935), and 
Berwyn (1936). Enrolments were not high. Of the 17 schools operating 
in 1936, the average enrolment was 24.81. Generally, the better qual- 
ified teachers were attracted to the consolidated high schools. Often 
inadequate buildings, limited equipment, heavy teaching loads, lack 
of specialization, long travel for many, restricted curriculum, limited 
supervision, and local pioneer problems and inefficiencies made the 
task of the rural high school teacher very heavy indeed. 

With only two exceptions, the high school consolidations involved 
the cooperation of a village or town district. In 1927 costs averaged 
about two mills on assessed evaluations. The cost of the rural high 
school operation proved to be less than those of the regular consolidated 
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schools since the latter were required to provide transportation at 
relatively enormous costs. It was not until 1922, that revisions of the 
Act enabled school districts to arrange for conveyance under mutual 
agreements. Control of the rural high schools was vested in a repre- 
sentative trustee from each co-operating district. 


TABLE 4 


SIZE OF ALBERTA RURAL HIGH SCHOOL CONSOLIDATIONS, 1921-1938 


Number of Cooperating Number of Such 
School Districts Consolidations 
2 af 
3 5] 
4 6 
5 4 
6 3 
ie 1 
8 1 
Total Rural High Schools 19 


Source: Annual Reports of the Alberta Department of Education 


“Operated for only four months in 1927 


In October 1921, the newly elected United Farmers’ of Alberta 
government passed an amendment to The School Grants Act offering 
“an additional sum of 50 cents per day to each district operating only 
one room if instruction is given therein in grades above the eighth 
by the written authority of an inspector of schools.” This amendment 
served to limit the consolidations which the Liberal government had 
provided for in the April Act of the same year. Prior to this amend- 
ment, it was a rare thing to find a rural school offering instruction 
above Grade 8, but in June 1922 there were 286 one-room rural 
schools attempting this difficult task at the rate of 50 cents per day. 
It is recognized that this amendment served to curtail the establish- 
ment of more rural high schools. 

In 1921, the need for rural secondary education was obvious, but 
for the next 15 years no real solution was effected; however, the 
rural high school experiment bridged the gap between the more ad- 
vanced thinking of a few educational leaders and that time when the 
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revolutionary change of the larger centralizations could be established. 
The way for this move was being prepared by the gradual improvement 
of roads, the increasing use of automobiles, and the real efforts of 
Hon. Perren Baker, Minister of Education and some of his colleagues 
in spreading the idea of very large consolidations as early as in 1929. 


Implementation of Large School Divisions 1936-1967 


The strain of the severe economic depression that started in 1929 
served to reveal even more the flaws and weaknesses of the small 
district organizations and the limited consolidations that had been 
attempted. In 1935, the Social Credit government headed by the educa- 
tor William Aberhart was elected by a sweeping majority. During his 
election campaign, he had advocated larger units of school administra- 
tion as a part of the party platform. The new premier also chose to 
become the new Minister of Education. Shortly after he took office, 
his Department published What Is and What Might Be in Rural 
Education in Alberta. This received wide circulation. In 1936, The 
School Act was amended so as to give the Minister of Education full 
authority to constitute school divisions consisting of any number of 
rural districts where it appeared to be in the interests of education to 
do so. Provision was made for villages, towns, and consolidated dis- 
tricts to enter later by agreement. 


In 1936, 11 divisions had already been ordered, but they did not 
actually become operational until 1937. Three years later 46 had been 
established. By 1967, 63 in all had been formed averaging about 65 
small school districts per division. Numerous advantages resulted from 
this new approach to educational organization such as equalization 
of taxation, greater equalization of educational opportunity, better 
selection of board members, closer supervision, better administration, 
improved salaries, less teacher turnover, greater provision of resource 
materials, and real provisions for secondary education through the 
transportation of rural youth to centralized schools. 


In spite of considerable local opposition, the large divisions were 
established over the entire province under the authority of the Min- 
ister and without a vote of the electors concerned. Nearly all of these 
divisions were divided into five sub-divisions each electing one trustee 
to the divisional board. Each division had at least two major officers: 
a school superintendent paid by and representing the Department of 
Education and a_ secretary-treasurer serving as business manager of 
the division. Revenue was derived almost entirely from two sources: 
provincial grants, and taxes levied on property within the division. 


In time the benefits of the large centralizations came to be gen- 
erally accepted by the public in spite of the early erosion of local 
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control. In fact, the pattern of organization imposed in Alberta soon 
became the trend in nearly all of Canada. The problem of obtaining 
adequate and new sources of revenue to meet the growing costs of 
education remained a critical one. It was the discovery of major oil 
fields in 1947 that made available major resources for financing educa- 
tion under the Foundation Fund Program which was established in 
1961. Under this plan the province makes major contributions to 
education out of its general revenue funds. 


The Emergence of Counties Begining in 1951 


For the period from 1936 to 1951, the costs of education had 
tripled in Alberta. The fiscal independence of the large divisional 
school boards to requisition money from the municipal structures cre- 
ated constant complaints. The problem was aggravated by the over- 
lapping of various boundaries with numerous inequalities in tax rates. 
After much struggle with these problems, the Alberta government 
decided to take another new step. It was decided to establish a county 
system whereby one common authority would be responsible for both 
municipal and educational services. Thus, in 1950 The County Act 
was passed making it possible to merge school and municipal structures 
under one board not to exceed eleven councillors with each one 
representing an electoral division within the county. In 1951, two 
counties were set up at Grande Prairie and Vulcan. In 1953 a boundar- 
ies commission was created to determine and recommend conterminous 
boundaries for the large school divisions and the new county structures. 
In this task of determining location and size of each unit several 
criteria became apparent and desirable: logical topography promoting 
the sense of community; sufficient productivity, assessment and size 
to support a complete program of services; adequate personnel but 
reasonable overhead; logical centres related to the flow of transporta- 
tion in the area; and, reasonable regard for existing large divisions. 
Thus, a master plan of county organization was devised for the entire 
province. 

From the county council, both a municipal and a school committee 
are appointed. The school committee with limited representation from 
cooperating villages and towns in the area functions for all practical 
purposes as a school board of a division except that the whole council 
of the county must approve the annual budget and the borrowing of 
monies. Thus, the school committee is fiscally dependent. The school 
superintendent is attached to the school committee. 


The County Act provides for a plebiscite if desired on the question 
of the continuance of the county after four years of operation. Only 
the County of Sturgeon reverted to the former structures in 1965 
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over issues connected with the centralization of schools in the area. 
In 1968, there were 29 rural counties and two urban counties at 
Devon and Swan Hills. 

The new county system provided for greater uniformity of taxation 
within the area. This organization overcame the internal disharmony 
over the allocation of resources within the area. It is now generally 
recognized that counties have reduced the complexities of administra- 
tion by many structures and thereby promote an efficient approach 
to the provision of community services. Most counties appear to have 
achieved a balance between local interest and the broad base of ad- 
equate resources. The steadily increasing number of counties would 
seem to indicate that these will eventually displace the school division. 
In fact, most of the major areas of rural population tend to be covered 
by the county form of organization at this time. 


The counties have promoted further centralization of schools and 
endeavored to provide more diversified programs of education at 
secondary levels. In the years ahead, it would seem logical to expect 
that the counties will be more and more involved with composite 
or regional high schools, district colleges, and adult education. Regional 
High Schools have been established at St. Paul and Stony Plain, and 
some counties and large divisions are involved with the direction and 
support of junior colleges. However, in 1968 there were still nine 
one-teacher high schools, fourteen two-teacher ones, and twenty-one 
three-teacher non-city high schools, and 210 with four or more teachers 
in non-city school systems. 


In 1968 there existed 100 towns and 167 villages in Alberta but 
most of these centres were cooperating with either divisions or counties 
in school matters. Such cooperation remains essential if educational 
standards are to be raised and maintained. Meanwhile urbanization 
has progressed to the point where some 60 per cent of the people 
now live in ten cities with approximately one-half of the total popula- 
tion living in the two metropolitan centres of Edmonton and Calgary. 
Two decades of rapid urbanization have created major problems for 
the school boards of the major urban centres. Some have seriously 
proposed the county system of government also for the cities. 


Summary 


The examination of seven principal eras of education in Alberta 
has indicated the responsiveness of institutional structures to changing 
needs and pressures. Educational legislation passed in 1913, 1921, 1936, 
and 1950 reflect attempts to adjust and overcome limitations imposed 


by pioneering standards, territorial land system, and early government 
patterns and policies. 
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The early attempts at enlarged cooperations involved limited and 
voluntary consolidations. These served a necessary and useful purpose, 
but were established on too small a base to endure. The record of 
Alberta’s experience here with two consolidated school movements 
would suggest that voluntary school movements tend to be scattered 
and limited. The importance of enlightened educational leadership, 
anchored in a platform of public endorsement with clearly defined 
goals, is apparent in Alberta’s record. 


It was not until 1936 that a bold and new approach to the solution 
of major educational problems was undertaken. The fruits of this 
step were soon apparent. Another important step was taken in 1951 
when the county system was implemented. This represented a unified 
approach to the coordination and amalgamation of administrative struc- 
tures providing community services to the taxpayers. 


Table 5 provides a summary of operational data on the various 
school systems operating over the years. The legacy of the province’s 
past is evident in the fact that Alberta still has a great variety in the 
type of school districts which are in operation in the province; how- 
ever, the number of independent systems has been reduced to about 
200 as shown in Table 5. By consolidation and centralization many 
systems now operate large schools with many classrooms and specialized 
roles for the teachers working in cooperation. 

Table 6 provides a summary of the principal eras of education 
in Alberta suggesting some selected symbols and dominant figures 
for each era. This table also relates the educational thrust to the 
enactment base of each era. 
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TABLE 6 
EDUCATIONAL ERAS IN THE ALBERTA 
AREA 1840-1967 


ST RT a eS ee ee eee ee 


Era With Era and School Educational Enactment 
Dominant Figures Symbols Thrust Base 


SS SS SES SE eee Se SS 


1840-1884 Gun Policies of Church and 
Fur-Trader -—-------------------+ Missionary Fur-Trade (1840-1869) 
and Mission School Education Federal Government 

Buffalo Hunter Controls After 1870 
1885-1904 Steam Locomotive Expansion of Amendments of 
Surveyor p= == - = - --- Frontier Public Territorial Ordinance 
and Log School and Separate (1884, 1885, 1890, 1892, 
Squatter Schools 1901) 
1905-1913 Steel Plow Rural 1905 
-------------------- eae Provincial Statutes 
Homesteader One-Room School Based on Territorial 
Education Ordinances 
1914-1921 Binder Community 1915 
—----------—-—----- — 14 aks Amendments 
Farmer Consolidated Schools witeh iad os Permitting School 
Efforts Consolidation 
1921-1935 Wheat Pool Expansion 1921 
ne into Amendments 
Community Builder Rural High School Secondary Permitting Secondary 
Education Consolidation 
1936-1950 Combine Centralization and 1936 
Barneresn! 9.9) 9) —————————— — Standardization in Amendments 
Adjustment Centralized School Large Divisions Establishing Large 


School Divisions 


ee eS 5 


1951-1967 Oil Derrick Amalgamation County Act 1950 
(pelogcnny a Diversification and Amendments 
Industrialist Composite Schools Urbanization to School Act 
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The purpose of this study was to 
analyze the relationship between 
socio-economic status and both 
recognition and recall vocabularies 
of upper elementary school children. 
Significant differences were 
observed between upper and lower 
socio-economic groups on 
recognition, recall, quantitative, 

and qualitative vocabulary scores. 


GaeDwebhA.BER CANE 

Edmonton Public School Board 
and 

Remwee Ack Nl > TR OON.G 


University of Victoria 


Socio-Economic Status and the Meaning 
Vocabularies of Children 


The development of concepts arises out of the ordering of expe- 
riences. The young child’s preceptions of the world about him are 
gradually internalized through a process of differentiation, categoriza- 
tion, and abstraction. The end product of this process is the formation 
of concepts. Furthermore, the acquisition of an ever increasing store 
of concepts permits the young child to compare and contrast those 
concepts at his disposal thereby setting in motion a whole new pro- 
cess of ordering in which concepts may be placed in new classes 
according to their respective genres (Carrol, 1964; John & Goldstein, 
1964). In other words, as the young child learns language, he learns 
socially reinforced names for the objects, sensations, sounds, and feel- 
ings around him. In turn, he is able to classify and categorize expe- 
riences into further and more abstract categories and to name them. 

Words, the graphic and oral representations of conceptualized expe- 
rience, provide the mediating link wherein conceptual development 
may be enhanced and extended. The close relationship which exists 
between the child’s store of concepts and his functioning vocabulary 
has been elucidated by Russell (1956), among others. In many cases, 
both concept and word comprise the same items. However, it is the 
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spoken or written word which enables the young child to extend his 
knowledge of reality beyond the bounds of his present fund of con- 
ceptual understandings. 

In this respect, the need to examine vocabulary responses at many 
different levels and from many different aspects, becomes apparent. 
Russell (1954) and Kruglov (1953) have conducted research in the 
area of qualitative responses in the recognitive situation. Their findings 
revealed a definite decrease in choice of concrete definitions and an 
increase in functional and abstract choices at higher grade levels. 
Hence, it becomes evident that studies of vocabulary should concern 
themselves with the qualitative aspects and differences in the vocabulary 
of children. 


Many factors play an important role in the development of concepts 
and, subsequently, the formation of word meanings. The interaction 
of the child with his environment is basic to the development of a 
system of concepts for, “it serves as an experiential filter through 
which impinging events are screened, gauged, and evaluated; a process 
that determines in large part what responses can and will occur” 
(Harvey, Hunt & Schroder, 1961, pp. 2-3). In this respect, social class 
factors such as home environment, education and income of the parents 
appear to play the dominant roles in the development of language for 
the young child. The work of Deutsch (1964, 1965a, 1965b), Berstein 
(1962, 1964, 1965), Hess & Shipman (1965), and others, have pointed 
out the role that social class plays in the development of intelligence, 
vocabulary, and reading. 


Accompanying these major determinants of language development 
are such related aspects as the degree of maternal care in infancy, 
sex, age, grade, and the stability of the home environment as revealed 
by the presence or absence of either parent in the home. Hence, it 
was the purpose of the present study to determine the effects of socio- 
economic status on the recognition and recall vocabularies of upper 
elementary school children. It was hypothesized that the highest level 
of language development would coincide with the highest level of 
socio-economic status. That is to say, the richer the environment in 
terms of income and education, the greater the fund of higher order 
word meanings the child should have at his disposal. 


Sample 


The subjects involved in the study consisted of 155 children selected 
from grades four to six of six schools in the Edmonton Public School 
System. Of the six schools authorized for use in the study, three 
were from an area designated as serving families of upper socio- 
economic status (USES), with 692 children enrolled in the upper 
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elementary grades of these schools. The remaining three schools were 
from areas designated as serving families of low socio-economic status 
(LSES) with a total of 311 children enrolled at the upper elementary 
grade levels. Socio-economic status was determined by means of the 
Gough Home Index Scale, a questionnaire which was administered 
orally to each child. The score obtained was then combined with the 
score obtained from the Canadian Occupational Scale to arrive at a 
socio-economic status score for each child. 


Test Procedure 

I.Q. The Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, Inter- 
mediate Examination was administered as a measure of mental age. 
This test was given in the form of a group test to the pupils selected 
from each school. 

Recall Vocabulary Test. The vocabulary subtest of the Stanfard- 
Binet Intelligence Scale, Form L-M was utilized to measure recall 
vocabulary. The test consists of forty-five words graded to difficulty, 
to which an acceptable oral definition must be given in order to 
secure credit. 

The investigator administered the test according to instructions 
given in the Manual for the Third Revision (Terman & Merrill, 1960). 
Scoring was carried out according to Terman’s directions. 

Recognition Vocabulary Test. This test designed by Kruglov, con- 
sists of a multiple-choice vocabulary in which three or four of the 
five choices listed were correct according to the traditional scoring 
system for the Stanford-Binet, but of different qualitative levels ac- 
cording to the Feifel-Lorge (1950) study. 

The ten item vocabulary test utilized items 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 10, 12, 
14, 17 and 23 of the vocabulary subtest of the Stanford-Binet Intelli- 
gence Scale, Form L. This test was administered as a group test after 
the recall vocabulary test was given to avoid bias in the recall 
vocabulary test results. The test was given orally to the group. 

Responses to both tests were scored according to the modified 
Feifel-Lorge Qualitative Scale (1950) with numerical weightings as- 
signed to each category on the basis of their hierarchical order (Laben- 
sohn, 1967). Each response was scored according to the following 
scale: 


(a) Synonym Category (e.g. orange — a fruit) = 4 points, 
(b) Use and Description Category (e.g. orange— 
you can eat it) — 3 points 


(c) Explanation Category (e.g. straw—it’s part of 

the grain that’s dried and kept for feeding animals) = 2 points 
(d) Inferior Explanation Category (e.g. envelope— 

a letter for sending) — 1 point 
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(e) Error Category (e.g. roar—It means out loud, drunk) = 0 points. 

Data concerning sex, age, grade, and absence of either parent in 
the home were collected from the Gough Home Index Scale. Recall, 
recognition, and quantitative vocabulary scores were examined in the 
context of the above personal variables including socio-economic status 
and intelligence. 


Results and Discussion 


Multiple linear regression models were used to determine which 
variables contributed significantly to the prediction of the recognition 
recall and quantitative vocabulary scores. In addition, the total sample 
was divided into an upper and a lower socio-economic group and the 
two groups formed were then compared using the same variables as 
those for the total sample to see if significant differences existed be- 
tween them in terms of these variables. The .01 and .05 levels of 
significance were used to evaluate the findings. A summary of the 
findings follows. 


1. In comparing the two groups, significant differences were found 
between them beyond the .01 level of confidence on all variables: 
mental age scores of the Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental 
Ability, Intermediate Examination, recognition vocabulary scores, re- 
call vocabulary scores, quantitative vocabulary scores, and the number 
of recall and recognition responses in two of the categories of the 
qualitative scale. However, no sex differences were discovered in terms 
of recall or recognition vocabulary scores for either USES or LSES 
groups. 

2. In comparing the two groups for both recognition and recall 
vocabulary, the USES gave a significantly higher number of abstract 
responses compared to the LSES group. Conversely, the LSES group 
gave a significantly higher number of Error type responses than the 
USES group for both recall and recognition vocabulary. In both cases, 
the differences were significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. 
(See Figures 1 and 2). 


3. For the total sample, both recognition and recall vocabulary 
correlated highly with quantitative vocabulary and with mental age 
beyond the .01 level. Recall vocabulary correlated with absence of 
either parent in the home at the .05 level of confidence. Both recogni- 
tion and recall vocabulary correlated highly with socio-economic status, 
grade level and with each other. However, the variable designed to 
assess absence of either parent in the home proved to be a redundant 
variable in terms of socio-economic status for the LSES group. 


4. For the total sample, socio-economic status correlated highly 


with all variables except grade level, sex and chronological age (See 
Table 1). 
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3. For the total sample. socio-economic status scores did not signif- 
icantly predict recognition vocabulary scores. 


Conclusions and Implications 


The LSES group appeared to operate at a lower level of conceptuali- 
zation than the USES group. That fact and the tendency for the LSES 
group to continue to regress in terms of conceptualizing ability, points 
to the necessity for some kind of intervention by educators to over- 
come the “cumulative deficit phenomenon” hypothesized by Deutsch 
(1965, p. 80). However, while there was a tendency for the LSES 
child to prefer the more concrete and inferior kinds of responses, this 
preference should not be considered irreversible. It is just that the 
cumulative nature of this conceptual and verbal deficit requires inter- 
vention at an early age before patterns of response have become 
habitual. 

The fact that recognition and recall vocabulary scores correlated 
highly with mental age scores, socio-economic status scores and ab- 
sence of either parent in the home scores, reveals the close relationships 
which prevail between environment, intellectual functioning, and the 
development of word meanings. 

In looking at the total sample, it was found that recognition vocabu- 
lary scores were relatively unaffected by socio-economic status scores. 
On the basis of this finding, it would appear that the child’s ability 
to recognize words within a given context is more highly developed 
than his ability to call up word meanings from memory. As such, a 
program of remediation which begins with the culturally deprived 
child’s area of strength, namely his recognition vocabulary, would be 
proceeding from an area of strength in the child’s background. 

Furthermore, since the culturally deprived child’s language appears 
oriented towards the immediate and the concrete in terms of usage, 
it would seem that any remedial program for such children begin at 
this level of conceptual functioning before moving on to more abstract 
kinds of responses. 

Since the child’s attitude towards language appears to be a function 
of the life style of the home environment, more information needs to 
be gathered about the processes by which his language development 
is influenced and controlled by those in his immediate environment. 

Finally, as the cumulative deficit phenomenon suggested by Deutsch 
has been partially substantiated by the findings, a developmental study 
appears warranted to ascertain what kinds of language experiences 
will provide the greatest advantage to overcoming this deficit. In 
addition, such a study would be useful in determining the influence 
of such variables as sex, age, and parental absence in the home on 
the development of verbal functioning in the young child. 
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FIGURE | 
RECOGNITION VOCABULARY TEST 
RESULTS COMPARING THE ACHIEVEMENT 
OF THE TWO SOCIO-ECONOMIC GROUPS 
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FIGURE 2 
RECALL VOCABULARY TEST 
RESULTS COMPARING THE ACHIEVEMENT 
OF THE TWO SOCIO-ECONOMIC GROUPS 
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Jungian, Frieudian and other theories 
of personality differ on the question 
of whether or not extroversion/intro- 
version is related to psychological 
adjustment. This study investigated 
the issue with specific reference to 
late adolescent female college 
students who were applying for 
admission to teacher certification 
programs. Results support the 
association of psychological adjust- 
ment and extroversion. 


PER Benet Goo hile BW ETK 
University of Oklahoma 


Jung’s Typology and Psychological Adjustment 
In Prospective Teachers: A Preliminary 
Investigation 


Both Jung (1923), who introduced the concept of extroversion/intro- 
version, and Eysenck (1960), who is perhaps most responsible for the 
current scientific respectability of the construct (at least in the British 
Commonwealth—for negative American opinions see Holtzman, 1965; 
Ruch, 1962), hold that this personality dimension is unrelated to psycho- 
logical adjustment /maladjustment. 


This view is at variance not only with the Freudian model wherein 
introversion is considered psychopathological (Carrigan, 1960), but also 
with the personality theory of Murphy (1947), who, in essence, states 
that the dimension of extroversion/introversion does not really exist, 
and that it is all a matter of “high self-esteem” (extroversion) and “low 
self-esteem” (introversion). However, not all Jungian exegetes main- 
tain that the extroversion /introversion typology is entirely unrelated to 
our understanding of problems of adjustment and maladjustment. Jacobi 
(1962), for example, makes two points: first, that the born extrovert 
will have an easier time ‘making the adjustment to the environment 
which is the main business of the first half of life,’ while the introvert 
is more likely to cope better with the second half of life; second, that 
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the extremes of extroversion and introversion are a danger/to psycho- 
logical adjustment, in adolescence as well as at other ages; extremes 
of introversion are regarded as especially dangerous for young indi- 
viduals. 

The purpose of this study was to invesigate the following questions: 
Is extroversion /introversion related to psychological adjustment in pros- 
pective teachers? Does marked imbalance either in extroversion or 
introversion have consequences for psychological adjustment? 

From the theoretical positions of Freud, Murphy and even that of 
Jung (as interpreted by Jacobi, 1962), the central hyrothesis tested in 
this study can be derived: In college student populations the extro- 
verson/introversion dimension is significantly associated with measures 
of psychological adjustment and of self-esteem. 

There is also empirical support for this hypothesis when psycho- 
logical adjustment is operationally defined as positiveness of percep- 
tions of the phenomenal world. Bown & Richek (in press) and Richek 
& Bown (1968) found extroversion/introversion to be related both 
to self-esteem and to positive perceptions of the phenomenal world as 
these were measured by the Bown Self Report Inventory (Bown & 
Richek, 1967). The adequacy of such an operational definition of psycho- 
logical adjustment is buttressed by Davis (1965) who, in his analysis 
of large scale research studies on mental health, cites rather impressive 
evidence confirming the association of self-esteem, “general affective 
states” and psychological adjustment. 


Methods and Procedures 


On 365 female college students, all of whom were at the point of 
entrance to programs leading to teacher certification, scores from two 
instruments were obtained: The Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI) 
(1962) and the Bown Self-Report Inventory (SRI) (Bown & Richek, 
1967). The former instrument provides measures of Jung’s typology; 
the latter, a 48 item instrument based on Carl Roger’s phenomenological 
theory of personality, measures perceptions of the self and seven addi- 
tional aspects of the phenomenal world: Others, Children, Authority, 
Work, Reality, Parents, and Hope. There is Total Score which is the 
single sum of the other eight scales and which purports to represent 
general positiveness of respondent perceptions of their phenomenal 
worlds. Semantically, the Total Score appears to operationalize psychic 
syntonia/dystonia, i.e., harmony or lack thereof with one’s self and/or 
one’s environment (Hinsie & Campbell, 1960). 


To investigate the influence of marked imbalance of extroversion/ 
introversion on psychological adjustment, all Ss were further categorized 
as “extreme” or “moderate.” This was accomplished as follows: 
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For Extroverts (N—229), the range of difference scores were 52, i.e., 
from one to 53. All Ss with extroversion scores from one to 25 were 
considered “moderate” extroverts while those with extroversion scores 
from 27 to 53 were “extremes.” There were 119 “moderate” and 110 
“extreme” extroverts. 

For introverts (N=136), the range of difference scores was 54, i.e., 
from one to 55. All Ss with introversion scores from one to 21 were 
considered “moderate” introverts while those with introversion scores 
from 23 to 55 were considered “extremes.” There were 70 “moderate” 
and 66 “extreme” introverts. 


Statistical Procedures and Null Hypotheses 


MBTI extroversion/introversion scores have been found to be related 
to the SRI Self and Total scores; for purposes of emvirical verification 
(with an entirely new sample) of these previously established associa- 
tions, Pearson product-moment correlations of all MBTI and SRI scores 
were obtained. These results appear in Tables 1 and 2. 

The basic statistical technique, however, was the t test for signifi- 
cance of the difference between the means of independent samples 
(Gourevitch, 1965). Primary comparisons were between “moderate” 
and “extreme” extroverts and “moderate” and “extreme” introverts. De- 
pendent variables were the nine SRI variables with the Self and Total 
Scores considered as the criteria of psychological adjustment. While the 
use of test scores as criterion measures is considered dubious in estab- 
lishing the concurrent validity of instruments, Anastasi (1961) does 
indicate that the procedure is sometimes employed to provide evidence 
of construct validity. In a preliminary investigation, recourse to what 
are essentially correlational techniques has a certain justification (Tate, 
LOGa ie 

The specific hypotheses (in null form) which were tested in this 
study are as follows: 

1. There is no difference between extroverts and introverts on the 
SRI measures of psychological adjustment. 

2. There is no difference between moderate extroverts and extreme 
extroverts on the SRI measures of phychological adjustment. 

3. There is no difference between moderate and extreme introverts 
on the SRI measures of psychological adjustment. 


Results and Discussion 


Intercorrelations of SRI and MBTI Variables 
As is evident from examination of Tables 1 and 2, there are many 
statistically significant associations among the SRI variables and the 
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Extroversion/Introversion (E/I) Continuous Scores of the MBTI. In 
fact, for the secondary school group, all nine correlations are significant 
with eight of the nine significant at the p < .01 level. For the 65 ele- 
mentary students, there are five significant correlations. It is to be 
emphasized, however, that for both groups, the E/I continuous score 
correlates significantly with the Self and Total scores which have been 
set forth as measures of psychological adjustment. 

The other MBTI continuous scores (i.e., the so-called “function” 
types, cf. Jung, 1923) do not correlate significantly with the SRI Self 
and Total score except for the Judging/Perceiving scores and here the 
correlations, although significant, are low. 


TABLE 1 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF SRI VARIABLES AND MBTI SCORES 


FOR 300 FEMALE PROSPECTIVE SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


MBTI Continuous Scores 


SRI Variables E/I S/N T/F J/P 


Self —.31** -.11 (Opi =. 146 
Others —.49%% -.11 .22%% Oe 
Children —.28%* -.02 .08 -.05 
Authority —.32%* oe Mi =i) —.21%** 
Work -.17%** -.08 -.06 —. 36%*% 
Reality —.23%%* ~15** .06 . 06 
Parents Ce -.05 -.03 =e 12% 
Hope —. 28%* -.13% .04 -.11 
Total —.44xx -.09 ~07 =~ 20** 


Note: Where the coefficient is negative in sign, the relationship is positive 
with Extroversion (E); Sensation (S); Thinking (T) and Judging (J). 
Where the coefficient is positive in sign, the relationship is positive 
with Introversion (1); Intuition (N); Feeling (F) and Perceiving (P). 


*p<.05; *#kD<. O01 
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TABLE 2 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF SRI VARIABLES AND MBTI SCORES 
FOR 65 FEMALE PROSPECTIVE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, TEACHERS 
aa ee eee ee eee ee ee ee 
MBTI Continuous Scores 


SRI Variables E/I S/N T/F I/P 


Self -.26% -O2 -.07 —.25%, 
Others —.50%** -.18 - 46** -.03 
Children -.22 -.26%* ee) -.05 
Authority -.30%* -00 pel () —.25% 
Work -.23 215 -.08 —. 40%** 
Reality -00 ee: -.06 -.07 
Parents -.16 -.03 ag ke) -.18 
Hope —. 38%% -.18 vie -.04 
Total —.37%* -.02 Pe he -.28% 


Note: Where the coefficient is negative in sign, the relationship is positive 
with Extroversion (E); Sensation (S); Thinking (T) and Judging (J). 
Where the coefficient is positive in sign, the relationship is positive 
with Introversion (1); Intuition (N); Feeling (F) and Perceiving (P). 
*p<.05; **p<.01 
These findings are congruent with those of other studies: Bown & 
Richek (in press) and Richek & Bown (1968). In these investigations, 
with a different sample of female prospective teachers, similar corre- 


lations were reported. 


E/I Preference and Psychological Adjustment 

The results of the t tests (shown in Table 3) make it evident that 
the null hypothesis of no difference between extroverts and introverts 
on the SRI measures of psychological adjustment is rejected. Jacobi’s 
(1962) hypothesis that extroverts make a more positive adjustment to 
their environments in the first half of life receives impressive support 
from the data of this study. The Freudian position on the psychopatho- 
logical consequences of introversion would also seem to be substantiated. 
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When both the extroverts and introverts were further categorized as 
“moderate” and “extreme” and were compared in the SRI variables, 
some interesting results appeared. One of the main findings (see Table 
4) was that extreme introverts score significantly lower than moderate 
introverts on the two SRI measures of psychological adjustment. In this 
regard, Jacobi’s (1962) hypothesis that a marked imbalance towards the 
introversion role of youth does not bode well for psychological adjust- 
ment is confirmed. However, Jacobi’s hypothesis vis ad vis imbalance 
in extroverts is not supported; in fact, extreme extroverts score higher 
on the SRI Self scale than do moderate extroverts (p < .05). The differ- 
ence on the SRI total score is not significant. 

Of special interest to educators is the fact that while extroverts have 
significantly more positive perceptions of children than do introverts 
(p < .01, see Table 3), extreme introverts do not differ from moderate 
introverts nor do extreme extroverts differ from moderate extroverts 
on this dimension (see Table 4). 

In summary, null hypothesis No. 1 and No. 3 may be rather forth- 
rightly rejected; for null hypothesis No. 2, the results are equivocal. 

TABLE 3 


MEAN SRI SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR 229 


FEMALE EXTROVERTS AND 136 FEMALE INTROVERTS 


Extroverts Introverts 
(N=229) (N=136) 

SRI Variable Mean SD Mean SD e 
Self 20.38 4g52 18 432 4.46 5.04%* 
Others Pe Si 2eL9 18.85 Sandths 9.03%* 
Children OOS 4,23 LGLS9 4.76 5.12%* 
Authority 19.45 Dau i 17.69 So Lo 5.14%%* 
Work bi .25 ry 74 16.03 Brodit 3.08%* 
Reality L7G es pe 15.94 o200 3.43%* 
Parents 19.49 ey Ss 18.16 5.34 PARAS he bas 
Hope 20.91 ZnO 19.46 2. 98 4, 49% 
Total 13507 15596 243.05 "216.7 7.94% 


ee ee Se AN 9 Nae Se Be A et eee Lae ee ee 


*p<.05 p<. 01 
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Conclusions and Implications 


While an attempt was made to demonstrate that the hypotheses tested 
in this study were deducible from several theoretical positions, it cer- 
tainly cannot be represented that the findings have definite implications 
for theory. This study—a preliminary investigation—has an acknowl- 
edged major limitation, namely, the criterion of psychological adjust- 
ment is a self-report inventory; such instruments in the personality 
domain are heir to the special difficulties so well described by Anastasi 
(1961, p. 519-523). Also, the differences in the positiveness of percep- 
tion of the phenomenal worlds of extroverts and introverts—impressive 
as they are—may prevail only in youth (as Jacobi maintains) and 
further only in milieux such as the United States where (as Ausubel, 
1965, points out) extroversion is so highly valued over introversion. It 
is apposite to mention here that Jungians claim that what is observed 
in the lives of individuals may also prevail in the lives of people. An 
interesting variation of the investigation here reported would be to 
have three samples of prospective teachers: American, Canadian, and 
English. 

In any event, the findings of this study do appear to have implica- 
tions for teacher preparation practices. There seems little doubt but 
that extroverts hold more positive perceptions of children than do intro- 
verts; this finding also emerged with a different sample of prospective 
teachers (Bown & Richek, in press). Sontag & Kagan (1963) main- 
tain that the qualities of warmth and a helping orientation are essential 
in elementary school teachers in grades 1 through 4 (with children 
aged 6 through 10) so that the child may achieve optimal cognitive and 
personality development. The hypothesis that children in the first four 
years of school respond optimally to extroverted rather than to intro- 
verted teachers would seem eminently worthy of investigation. 

The findings that the prospective teacher subjects in this study 
showed greater preference for extroversion is essentially banal although 
it does provide empirical evidence for a commonplace observation—at 
least in the United States. In fact, Ausubel (1965) has expressed con- 
siderable concern over the extent to which American education has 
“succumbed” to the “cult of extroversion” and inveighs against over 
emphasis on this dimension in the selection and evaluation of teachers. 

Ausubel’s strictures on the undue weight given to extroversion by 
American educators seem cogent. Even if it were definitely established 
that extroverts in youth are psychologically healthier than introverts, 
it would not necessarily follow that introverts make less effective 
teachers. Ausubel writes: 

. many excellent teachers who happen to be shy and introverted are 


viewed with alarm by their psychologically oriented superiors. Yet there is 
absolutely no evidence that they impair their pupils’ mental health, even 
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though they may conceivably be less popular as individuals than their 
extroverted colleagues. (1965, p. 99.) 
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Comparisons were made between students 
and counselors on perceptions of the 

role of high school counselor. Results 
showed significant differences between 
the two groups in what was considered 
to be appropriate problems for 
counselor-student discussion. 


BOAKIE SY ORD 
Red Deer Junior College 
and 
Ee ee ZL cy. 
The University of Alberta 


Differential Perceptions of the School 
Counselor’s Role 


In recent years the importance of guidance and counseling services 
has been recognized by many school systems across Canada. Although 
a number of changes within the profession have accompanied this trend, 
the most significant has been the broadening of the concept of “guid- 
ance” to encompass personal-social counselling in addition to the more 
traditional educational and vocational services. The developing role of 
today’s counselor requires that he recognize the inextricable relation- 
ship between the personal, social, educational, and vocational problems 
encountered by students. An adequate solution to a disturbing educa- 
tional problem often involves focusing upon the personal concerns of 
the student rather than dealing directly with the educational difficulty 
itself. 

In spite of this broader definition of counselor role, various studies 
(Bergstein & Grant, 1961; Dunlop, 1965; Grant, 1954; Hitchcock, 1953; 
King & Matteson, 1959; Perrone, Weiking, & Nagel, 1965; Rippee, 
Hanvey & Parker, 1965; Schmidt, 1962; Sweeny, 1966; and Varman, 
1960), have found that teachers, administrators, students, parents, and 
counselors themselves differ markedly in the extent to which they per- 
ceived personal-social-emotional counseling to be a part of the school 
counselors’ responsibilities. These studies indicated that many people 
still perceived the primary responsibility of the school counselor to be 
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educational and vocational counseling; personal-social counseling was 
consistently perceived to be a less appropriate area for counselor involve- 
ment. 

Investigations of the counselor role have invariably drawn upon role 
theory to provide the conceptual basis for their empirical analyses. In 
general, role theorists propose that a person’s role is learned, perceived 
by others, and created through the reciprocal or interactive process be- 
tween significant role definers and the position occupants (Bently, 1965; 
Sargent, 1951). Ivey and Robin (1966) stated further that the way a 
role incumbent defines his role will largely depend upon what he per- 
ceives to be the expectations and demands made upon him by the 
various social groups whose judgments he considers to have significance 
for him. Ivey and Robin maintain that the extent to which an individual’s 
role behavior is congruent with the expectations of the various groups 
will depend upon the extent to which he internalizes the novms or 
expectations of these groups. It follows that an investigation of coun- 
selor role should focus not only upon a group’s perception of what the 
counselor’s role should be but also upon the counselor’s perceptions of 
the perceptions of significant others (Ivey and Robin, 1966). 


Problem and Method 


The purpose of the present investigation was to analyse the role of 
the high school counselor as perceived by both high school counselors 
and high school students, and to determine how accurately the coun- 
selors perceived the students’ perceptions of the counselor’s role. Coun- 
selor role was defined in terms of the types of problems (personal, social, 
educational, vocational) considered to be appropriate for counselor- 
student discussion. 


The hypothesis which was tested stated that significant differences 
exist among students, counselors, and counselors’-perception-of-students’- 
perceptions regarding types of problems considered appropriate for 
counselor-student discussions. In order to test this hypothesis, two popu- 
lations, student and counselor, were sampled. The student sample con- 
sisted of 434 grade eleven students registered in eight Edmonton Public 
High Schools; the second sample consisted of 46 high school counselors 
who were, at that time, counseling on a full time or part time basis in 
the same eight schools. 


A modification of a questionnaire designed by Warman (1960) was 
used. The validity of the test items was determined by factor analyzing 
and rotating to the varimax criteria the responses of 104 randomly 
selected grade eleven students. This analysis yielded three distinct fac- 


tors which could be clearly described as Personal-Social, Educational, 
and Vocational. 
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For the purposes of the statistical analysis, the Personal-Social factor 
was subdivided into a Personal scale, comprised of those items describ- 
ing problem situations involving the individual alone, and a Social scale, 
consisting of those items which described problem situations arising 
directly from one’s relationships with other people. The final instrument 
consisted of 73 items which formed four distinct scales. These scales 
were: Personal (a representative item in this scale: “I seem to be un- 
usually depressed and unhappy.”); Social (“I cannot act natural when 
with new people.”); Educational (“I would like assistance in learning 
good study habits.”); Vocational (“I do not know what kind of a vocation 
I am suited for.’”). 


Directions specified that the respondent was to read each item and 
indicate on a five-point scale the extent to which each problem described 
would be appropriate for counsel-student discussion. A rating of 1 indi- 
cated “Very Appropriate”; 2, “Appropriate”; 3, “Uncertain” or ‘“Unde- 
cided”; 4, “Inappropriate”; and 5, “Definitely Inappropriate’”’. 


Questionnaires were administered to the student sample during a 
scheduled class period by the classroom teacher who had been previously 
instructed by the researchers on procedures for administering the in- 
strument. 


Each counselor received two questionaires. Directions on the first 
questionnaire instructed the counselor to indicate the extent to which 
he considered each item to represent an appropriate problem for coun- 
selor-student discussion. The second questionnaire specified that the 
counselor was to rate each item as he thought grade eleven students 
would rate the same items. This questionnaire was designed to measure 
how accurately the counselors perceived the students’ perceptions of 
the counselor’s role. 


Results 


The hypothesis that significant differences exist among students, 
counselors, and counselors-responding-as-students (C-as-S) was tested 
using an analysis of variance design. Item responses within each scale 
were summed and averaged, giving the mean rating for each group on 
each scale. The dependent variable was the mean rating scores for each 
group on each of the four scales. For the F values in the analysis of 
variance, Winer’s (1962) F table was used. Following a significant F- 
value, a modified q statistic using the Newman-Keuls Method was used 
for testing the significance of difference between pairs of ordered means. 


A one way analysis of variance was performed on each scale to deter- 
mine whether there were any significant differences between the mean 
scores of the groups on each of the four scales. The results of these 


analyses are presented in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: PERSONAL, SOCIAL, 


EDUCATIONAL, AND VOCATIONAL SCALE SCORES 


Source of Sum of Degrees of Mean F 
Variation Squares Freedom Square Value Significance 


Personal Scale 


Groups 25179.00 3 12589.50 68.08 p<.01 
Error ~-:96714.00 523 184.92 
Total 121893.00 525 


Social Scale 


Groups 37096.00 2 18548.00 67.79 p<DL 
Error 143106.00 528 Pag he Lows 
Total 180202.00 525 


Educational Scale 


Groups 764.88 2 382.44 4.74 p<.O1 
Error 4222.81 523 80.74 
Total 42993.69 ae 


Vocational Scale 


Groups 2201 1D 2 1148. 87 Ee Pre: p<.0O1 
Error 104585.94 SES: 199.97 
Total 106873.69 525 
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Because the F ratio was significant for every scale, further tests were 
carried out using the Newman-Keuls Method of comparing ordered 
means. The results of these tests are presented in Tables 2 to 5. 

The analysis of variance of the Personal Scale scores reported in 
Table 1 produced an F value of 68.08 which exceeds that required for 
significance at .01 level of confidence. The significance of differences 
among the counselors’, students’, and C-as-S means on the Personal 
Scale are reported in Table 2. The mean scores are ordered from lowest 
to highest. The lower means indicate that the problem, on the average, 
is perceived to be more appropriate for counselor-student discussion 
than the higher mean scores. 


TABLE 2 


COMPAIRSON BETWEEN ORDERED MEANS: PERSONAL SCALE SCORES 


Group Mean SoD. Students C-as-S 
(53-30) (43.28) 
Counselors SPAT Rs ce 22.52%* 10.50%** 
C-as-S 43.28 16.79 12.02** 
Students 55.00 ihe WAS: 0.0 


*kp<.O1 


Upon examining Table 2 it is clear that counselors perceived personal 
problems to be more appropriate for counselor involvement than did 
students. The significant differences between counselor and C-as-S mean 
scores, and C-as-S and student mean scores indicate that counselors 
are not aware of the extent to which students consider personal prob- 
lems to be appropriate problems for discussion. Stated differently, the 
gap between the students’ perceptions and the counselors’ perceptions 
regarding the appropriateness of discussing personal problems with a 
counselor is much greater than the counselors seem to realize. 

The overall results of the analysis of Social Scale scores in Table 3 
proved to be almost identical to the analyses of the Personal Scale 
scores; the counselors perceived social problems to be significantly more 
appropriate for counselor-student discussion than did students. The 
difference of 13.29 between the students’ mean score and the C-as-S 
score proved to be highly significant, and reflects the difference in the 
extent to which students actually perceive social problems to be ap- 
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propriate for counselor involvement and the extent to which counselors 
believe that the students perceive these problems to be appropriate 
for counselor-student discussion. As with personal problems then, the 
results revealed that counselors are not aware of the extent to which 
students perceived social problems to be appropriate for counselor- 
student discussion. 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON BETWEEN ORDERED MEANS: SOCIAL SCALE SCORES 


Group Mean SeDe Students C-as-S 
(62.44) (49.15) 
Counselors Sy 5 Eyh 30s 27.90%** 14.61%** 
C-as-S ue) ALS) 19.84 13.29%** 
Students 62.44 16.49 0.0 


**D<. 01 


Table 4 compares the mean scores for each group on the Educational 
Seale. Only one difference, significant at the .05 level of confidence, 
was found between the counselors’ mean score and the students’ mean 
score. The findings indicate that counselors perceived educational prob- 
lems to be slightly more appropriate for counselor involvement than 


TABLE 4 


COMPARISON BETWEEN ORDERED MEANS: EDUCATIONAL SCALE SCORES 


Group Mean Sas Students C-as-S 
(28.16) (26. 33) 
Counselors EY SANS} Eysalab 4.03% AR EIAD) 
C-as-S 26.33 8.23 1.84 
Students 28.16 one 0.0 
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did the students. The C-as-S mean score did not differ significantly from 
either the counselors’ or the students’ mean scores, indicating a fairly 
high degree of congensys among the three perceptions regarding the 
educational problems for counselor-student discussion. 

The findings in Table 5 are similar to those on the educational scale, 
with counselors perceiving vocational problems to be slightly. more ap- 
propriate for counselor involvement than the students. As before, the 
C-as-S mean score did not differ significantly from either the coun- 
selors’ or the students’ mean scores. The results point to a high degree 
of understanding between students and counselors when the problems 
can be described as vocational in nature. 


TABLE 5 


COMPARISON BETWEEN ORDERED MEANS: VOCATIONAL SCALE SCORES 


Group Mean SAD Students Counselors 
C33 5 Jb) (28. 46) 
C-as-S 28.04 Hie 5.69 0.41 
Counselors 28. 46 6.40 5.28% 
Students 3)3), 4 ibs) Seal 
*p<.05 
Discussion 


On the basis of the results presented, it seems clear that high school 
students and high school counselors differ markedly in what they per- 
ceive to be appropriate problems for counselor-student discussion. While 
counselors perceived all four types of problems to be more appropriate 
for counselor involvement than did students, differences between stu- 
dents and counselors on the educational and vocational scales were 
slight as compared with differences on the personal and social scales. 

On another dimension the results were similar. Differences between 
students’ perceptions and counselors’-perceptions-of-students'-perceptions 
on the personal and social scales proved to be highly significant, while 
differences on the educational and vocational scales were not signifi- 
cant. That high school counselors are not aware of the extent to which 
students perceive personal and social problems to be appropriate for 
counselor-student discussion is considered to be one of the important 


findings of this study. 
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A high degree of agreement exists between students and counselors 
when the role of the counselor is defined in terms of educational and 
vocational problems. However, this agreement does not exist in matters 
of personal and social concern. In spite of the vastly improved coun- 
selor education programs, and the greater number of trained counselors 
in the schools, the school counselor is still perceived by students as the 
antiquated guidance worker whose responsibilities are limited to the 
provision of educational and vocational assistance. 


The present investigation revealed evidence in support of the argu- 
ment that the nature of the counselor’s work is determined more by 
role expectations than by the training and competence he possesses. 
Certainly, the counselor must take the initiative in defining his role to 
students. In addition, since students obtain their perceptions of the 
counselors’ role from persons other than the counselor, he must also 
communicate his role definition to other significant groups within the 
social structure of the school. These groups, parents, teachers and ad- 
ministrators, in referring students to the counselor, also help determine 
student expectations of the counselor’s role. To be fully effective, the 
counselor must recognize this responsibility in making the public aware 
of the competencies he has developed and the areas in which he is pre- 
pared to use them. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WHAT DOCTRINES TO EMBRACE 


By: Charles Burgess and Merle L. Borrowman (Keystone of Education 
series:Glenview, Illinois: Scott, Foresman, and Company, 1969), 162 pp. 


In their recent contribution to history of American education, Pro- 
fessors Charles Burgess and Merle Borrowman examine a few of the 
more provocative ideas that have shaped the course of educational 
theory and practice since 1800. Their study might be considered an 
analysis of the “messianic tradition” in education. 


The first of five chapters, “The Insidious Encroachments of Inno- 
vation,” addresses itself to the ideological split manifest by “reformist” 
and “traditionalist” educators of the early nineteenth century. The ideas 
of Samuel Miller, Thomas Cooper, Horace Holley, and Philip Lindsley 
set the stage for the struggle between “sectarian” and “enlightenment” 
forces over the control of the schools. “Pedagogical Problems and 
Polemics,”” Chapter Two, discusses the relationship of the school to the 
community. The views of Horace Mann, William Maclure, and Jonathan 
Baldwin Turner are explored. Chapter Three, “Pangloss and the Primi- 
tive,’ and Chapter Four, “Atlantis and the Great Community,” investi- 
gate the social and political orientation of William Harris, Granville Stan- 
ley Hall, and John Dewey. Questioning the school as a reform agent, these 
sections introduce the reader to problems that accompanied urbanization. 
The last part, “Babies, Bombs, and Business,” reviews educational pat- 
terns from the early 1900’s to the 1960’s. The beliefs of Hyman Rick- 
over, Jerrold Zacharias, and James B. Conant assume importance in 
the light of new demographic and technological changes. 


By a judicious selection and arrangement of subject-matter, the 
writers develop insightful and balanced interpretations of doctrines, 
personalities, and movements; the result of which is not an in-depth 
historical monograph but rather a study of specific issues covering an 
extended period of time. Such a task is difficult to accomplish as the — 
period lends itself to a variety of historical perspectives. Nevertheless, 
the authors achieve their stated purpose. In addition, a lively and 
interesting writing style helps to convey a sense of immediacy to the 
questions under consideration. Both secondary and primary source 
materials have been used to good advantage. 

When viewed collectively, the chapters “depict a chronological pro- 
gression” of events; whereas taken separately, they compose a series 
of independent essays. Burgess and Borrowman offer a work that cap- 
tures the historical sweep of persistent educational problems and the 
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significance of these problems to the ideals of particular crusaders. 
What Doctrines to Embrace should be read with interest and profit 
not only by students of history but by all concerned with the religious, 
economic, and political pressures that to such a large extent determine 
the aims and methods of education. 


HENRY @w: sHOD Yor 
The University of Alberta 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


By: George Baron and William Taylor (eds.) (London: The Athlone 
Press, University of London, 1969), 193pp. 


As a first attempt in England to “give form to educational admin- 
istration as a field of study” this book reviews comprehensively, though 
not in depth, the main contributions of the social sciences to the study 
of educational administration and seeks to link the “familiar day to day 
problems of the administrator with theoretical concepts drawn from the 
social science disciplines.” 

In Chapter 1 Baron outlines the development of the study of organiza- 
tions in North America. He identifies three major streams in this devel- 
opment: the social science approach, the organizational theory approach 
and that of management science. He suggests that as the insights of 
these three streams of thought are applied in England there should be 
an immediate concentration on the development of a large body of case 
study material similar to that which has been developed in the United 
States. 

Eggleston, in the second contribution, deals primarily with the 
methods that have been used to investigate the social contexts of admin- 
istration. The strengths and weaknesses of the case study and correla- 
tional methods are discussed and a simplified systems model is developed 
to illustrate the conceptual and theoretical advantages of systems theory 
as an analytical tool. 


Together with a timely warning about the dangers of eclecticism in 
multi-disciplinary studies, the third chapter shows how a variety of 
sociological theories might be applied in the field of educational admin- 
istration. The first section of the book is rounded out with a chapter 
dealing with the developing role of economic analysis in educational 
administration and a somewhat normative outline of role and leadership 
theory as they might be applied to the position of headmaster. 

Part two contains five chapters which attempt to show practical 
applications of administrative theory in: (1) the training of school 
administrators, (2) the changing and developing of curriculum, (3) the 
introduction of technological innovations, (4) the development and use 
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of operations research in educational organizations, and (5) the admin- 
istration of larger school units. 

To the North American student of educational administration this 
collection of essays presents little that is new and there is considerable 
repetition of the historical development of administrative studies. There 
is too, a somewhat perturbing implication in several of the contributions 
that generalization from North American experience is to be eschewed 
in the English setting. While it is important to recognize differences 
between the two systems, over-emphasis on these could lead to a 
premature rejection of much that is theoretically sound and heuristically 
fruitful. 

A major interest of the book lies in the insight it gives into some 
of the problems currently facing educational administrators in England: 
problems such as the implementation of a higher school leaving age, the 
change of comprehensive secondary schools and the increasing size of 
school units. There are also some interesting accounts of the imbalances 
perceived in the pattern of North American research and some concise 
statements of trends, problems and possible developments. 

The book provides a good overview of the study of educational 
administration for those who are new to the field, and for those who, 
weary of struggling through the underbrush and bumping into trees, 
might wish to take a quick look at the forest in which they are enmeshed. 


B. K. JOHNSON 
The University of Alberta 
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